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Members  are  reminded  that  Subscriptions  for  1913  are  now  due, 
and  should  be  paid  to  the  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  W.  Goulding, 
20,  Mercer  Row,  Louth,  who  will  send  receipts. 

The  minimum  Subscription  is  5/-,  payable  in  advance.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  sum  of  £5  constitutes  a  life  member.  Those  subscribing 
10/6  or  more  receive  the  “Naturalist”  free,  if  they  apply  by  letter  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 


OBJECTS  AND  RULES. 


The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  was  formed  to  promote  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  fauna,  flora  and  physical  features  of  the 
county,  to  bring  together  workers  interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  to 
increase  the  interest  in,  and  study  of,  every  branch  of  Natural  History. 

Field  Meetings  are  held  four  or  more  times  a  year.  There  is  also 
one  annual  general  meeting,  held  at  Lincoln,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  President’s  address. 

Members  will  be  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  meetings  and 
excursions,  and  to  receive  certificates,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  special 
railway  privileges  for  each  excursion.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  for  the  special  forms  issued  before  each  meeting. 

At  ordinary  Field  Meetings,  when  the  Union  is  not  entertained, 
members  may  introduce  two  friends,  not  more,  except  by  the  President’s 
consent. 

When  the  Union  is  entertained  at  any  Field  Meeting,  the  Meeting 
js  to  be  open  to  members  only,  except  such  friends  as  the  Entertainer 
may  invite. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Members  of  the  Union 
should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  nomination  papers.  A  new 
Member  requires  to  be  proposed  and  seconded,  and  the  paper  must  be 
counter-signed  by  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union. 

Correspondence  with  respect  to  Field  or  Sectional  Meetings  and 
organization  generally  should  be  addressed  to  Arthur  Smith,  Museum, 
Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  Members  will  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of  the 
Union,  especially  by  obtaining  new  members  and  communicating  with  the 
Sectional  Officers  respecting  new  records,  etc. 

New  Members. — Members  can  greatly  assist  the  Union  by  forwarding 
to  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  they  think  at  all 
likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

Proposal  Forms  will  be  sent  to  any  Member  applying  for  them. 
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HENRY  PRESTON,  F.G.S., 

PRESIDENT  1903-4. 


JI(he  J?resibent$ 

OF  THE 

Xiincolnshire  Xfc&turalists’  CCnion. 


Henry  Preston,  f.g.s.,  m.c.s.,  &c. 


.0  President  of  the  Union  has  been  a  busier  worker  than 
Wm  the  occupant  of  the  chair  in  1903-4.  Mr.  Preston  was 
born  in  Nottingham  in  1852,  and  so  has  been  in  the 
surge  and  throb  of  modern  scientific  thought  ever 
since  he  was  a  child.  He  was  educated  at  the  People’s  College 
and  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  Nottingham,  as  a  Mechanical 
Engineer.  Sitting  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarship  in  1872,  he 
obtained  a  Teachers’  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
South  Kensington  ;  and  so  came  under  the  influence  of  the  late 
Prof.  Goodeve.  In  1878  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Grantham 
Water  Works  Co.,  where  he  still  holds  the  position  of  Engineer 
and  Mechanical  Manager.  For  many  years  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  of  Engineering,  Natural  Physics,  and  Geology 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Natural  Science  in 
the  widest  sense  has  always  been  Mr  Preston’s  study,  but  geology 
is  his  forte,  though  it  has  ever  been  combined  with  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  other  branches  of  natural  history — the  botany, 
fauna,  ornithology,  land  and  freshwater  mollusca,  and  the 
anthropology  of  Lincolnshire.  Few  departments  have  not 
felt  his  elevating  influence  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  still 
hydro-geologist  first  and  foremost  Mr.  Preston  will  ever  remain. 
He  flirts  with  the  other  maids  of  science,  but  is  wedded  to 
the  nymphs  of  the  rocks  and  waters.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Geologists’  Association  in  1892,  and  has  attended 
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many  of  its  long  excursions  for  practical  field  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  also  acted  as  director  of  their 
excursions  on  several  occasions.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society  in  1896,  and  has  contributed  papers 
on  local  geology  and  water  supply.  He  joined  the  Institution 
of  Water  Engineers  in  1896,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Council.  In  1910  he  was  awarded  the  President’s  Premium 
Prize  for  a  paper  on  “  The  Permanency  of  Overflow  Springs .”  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  In  the 
production  of  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  “  The  Water 
Supply  of  Lincolnshire  from  Underground  Sources"  he  gave  much 
help.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  past  local  history,  particularly 
of  the  early  British,  Roman  and  Saxon  periods.  His  specimens 
of  early  British  pottery,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Lincoln 
County  Museum,  form  probably  the  finest  local  collection 
for  that  period  in  the  county.  His  varied  studies  and  exact 
knowledge  enable  Mr.  Preston  to  give  most  interesting  lectures 
to  the  local  societies  with  which  he  is  connected  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Nottinghamshire.  As  he  is  a  keen  photographer  too,  his 
addresses  can  be  illustrated  with  specimens  or  slides  from  his 
own  extensive  collections.  Few  students  with  such  a  wide 
range  of  interests  are  to  be  found  in  the  county,  and  yet  he 
manages  to  make  all  his  subjects  more  or  less  subservient  to  his 
own  life  study,  Hydro-geology  and  Water  Supply. 


A  WINTER  FLYING  MOTH. 

I  have  been  puzzled  for  some  years  by  seeing  a  moth  flitting 
along  the  hedges  at  Howsham  in  the  gloaming  in  February  and 
March.  Three  times,  in  three  different  seasons,  on  quiet  evenings, 
I  have  seen  it  among  the  snow  flakes  of  passing  falls.  At  last, 
this  season,  after  ineffectual  efforts  for  years  I  have  taken  a 
sample.  Mr.  Guy  H.  Mason  calls  it  the  Dotted  Border  Moth 
(Hybernia  marqinaria ,  or  as  my  books  say  progammaria) .  On 
mild  evenings  in  March  we  have  Depressaria  applana  on  the  wing 
too,  but  only  hybernated  specimens,  I  suppose. — E.  A.  W-P., 
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BY 

W.  WALLACE,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Grimsby. 


What  a  joy  there  is  to  think  of  summer  days  and  sunshine, 
the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  scent  of  flowers  ! — and  this  is  ever 
present  with  the  entomologist  while  he  pores  over  his  treasures 
even  on  a  cold  winter  night.  To  the  unsympathetic  onlooker, 
the  neatly  labelled  specimens  suggest  industry  and  patience? 
and  may  even  excite  him  to  remark  that  he  himself  was  once 
fond  of  collecting  stamps  !  True,  the  student  of  Nature  must, 
to  some  extent,  be  a  collector,  but  his  specimens  are  not  his 
ultimate  object — his  joy  lies  in  knowing  all  about  them. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  chosen  a  difficult  task  when  I  venture  to 
address  you  upon  the  Emotions  and  the  Senses  of  Insects,  but  it  is  at 
least  an  interesting  subject.  The  class  Insects,  as  you  know,  can 
boast  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  was  a  very  early  offshoot  in  created 
life,  and  it  is  one  on  which  Nature  may  be  said  to  have  lavished 
every  effort.  Here,  in  this  great  assemblage  of  species  inhabiting 
the  air,  earth,  and  water,  we  have  every  conceivable  modification 
of  form  and  adaptation,  the  most  unexpected  intelligence,  and 
surely,  in  their  painted  wings,  they  vie  with  the  flowers  as  the 
prototypes  of  beauty. 

I  would  first  recall  to  your  minds  the  wonderful  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  a  butterfly.  A  few  months  ago  the  egg  was  laid,  with 
unerring  instinct,  on  a  nettle  leaf  ;  from  this,  there  soon  appeared 
a  hungry  grub  that  ate  the  whole  day  long  ;  then  there  was 
a  sleep,  and  this  beautiful  creature  burst  forth  from  the 
chrysalis.  What  a  wonderful  transformation  !  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  birth  of  a  more  highly  organized  creature, 
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say  a  bird,  for  it  too  comes  from  an  egg  ? — but  the  bird  is  fully 
formed  when  born.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  butterfly  as  in  the 
frog,  Nature  has  allowed  us  a  little  insight  into  her  mysteries  by 
carrying  out  the  whole  process  before  our  eyes.  Embryologists 
tell  us  that  the  young  bird,  forming  in  the  egg,  epitomises  the 
whole  past  history  of  its  race — it  climbs  up  its  genealogical  tree. 
Now  the  same  occurs  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  but  a 
curious  feature  here  is  that  the  larvae  are  free-living  forms,  in 
most  cases  finding  food  for  themselves,  protecting  themselves  by 
Warning  Colours,  etc. ;  and,  in  many  cases,  are  so  gaudily 
decked  that  the  uneducated  eye  regards  them  as  some  of  Nature’s 
finished  products,  and  not  as  mere  transition-forms  to  a  perfect 
state. 

I  would  ask  you  to  bear  these  points  in  mind  while  we 
consider  the  emotions  and  the  senses  of  insects. 

I  said  I  had  chosen  a  difficult  subject  to  address  you  upon, 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  appears  to  be  that  there  are  senses 
latent  in  insects  of  which  we  know  nothing.  What  agency  is  at 
work  to  draw  the  males  of  the  Oak  Eggav  Moth  to  a  new-born 
female  enclosed  in  a  box  placed  on  the  moor  ?  What  sense 
or  instinct  is  in  operation  when  Smevinthus  populi  visits  a  town 
park  and  deposits  one  single  egg  on  a  tiny  tree — a  poplar,  when 
there  is  no  other  for  a  mile  around,  not  even  a  willow  ?  And 
what  sense  guides  the  Sexton  Beetle  to  the  sea-gull’s  carcase  on 
the  shore?  Is  it  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or  does  some  unknown 
telaesthetic  sense  lie  in  these  ample  antennae  ? 

Day  and  night  the  insect  world  is  alive  with  continuous 
dance  and  song,  but  there  are  strict  hours  of  sleep  for  all.  In 
sunshine,  the  gay  butterfly  flits  lazily  from  flower  to  flower, 
while  the  bee  hums  in  the  clover,  twilight  is  ushered  in  by  the 
weird  boom  of  Geotrupes ,  the  Ghost  Moth  swings  over  the  damp 
meadow,  and  darkness  comes  with  the  swift  flight  of  the  Noctuae. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  lethargy  than  does  a  Puss- 
Moth  at  rest  amongt  lichen  on  a  tree  trunk  :  all  its  emotions 
and  senses  are  at  rest,  its  very  existence  is  concealed  by  its 
protective  colouring. 
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Now  let  us  be  clear  that  insects  have  appreciation  by 
senses  such  as  we  have  (I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  faculty 
of  reason  at  all).  At  the  outset,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
primitive  tactile  and  thermal  senses  are  present,  there  is  little 
proof  that  insects  suffer  pain.  Can  insects  taste  and  smell  as  we 
understand  these  terms  ?  Yes,  in  varying  degree ;  the  lepidopterist 
by  his  plan  of  “  sugaring  ”  can  confirm  this.  Can  they  hear  as  we 
do  ?  Yes,  in  varying  degree  :  try  to  get  near  the  male  grass¬ 
hopper  as  he  sings  in  the  late  summer,  and  his  music  will  stop 
before  you  touch  the  grass  near  him,  and  though  you  have  cast 
no  shadow  even  the  crack  of  a  pod  on  the  whin-bush  will  check 
his  song.  Can  they  see  as  we  do  ?  Yes,  in  varying  degree  :  any 
school  boy  will  tell  you  how  near  he  was  to  catching  a  rare 
butterfly. 

Now  we  can  pass  on  to  think  of  the  insect  world  in  all  the 
activity  of  its  passions — fear,  rivalry,  love  and  maternal  care  ; 
and  we  shall  find  these  expressed  to  us  in  contractions,  secre¬ 
tions,  battles,  display,  dance,  music,  and  migrations. 

Fear,  in  helpless  species,  usually  results  in  their  immediately 
becoming  still  and  trusting  for  safety  to  their  protective 
resemblance  to  inanimate  objects,  as  shown  in  the  well-known 
“stick-caterpillars”  and  the  seed-like  weevils,  while  many 
larvae,  by  rolling  themselves  in  a  ring,  imitate  the  shells  of 
mollusca,  and  lie  motionless  till  danger  is  past.  A  cloud, 
passing  over  the  sun,  will  cause  a  general  wriggling  amongst  the 
colony  of  Cinnabar  larvae  on  the  ragwort :  here  we  have 
“  warning  colour  ”  giving  a  little  encouragement  to  show  defence. 
The  Puss  Moth  larva  in  fear  assumes  a  threatening  attitude, 
and,  from  a  gland  in  its  neck,  ejects  for  some  distance  a  clear 
fluid  which  burns  severely  on  one’s  face.  The  same  device  is 
resorted  to  by  the  coleopteron  Carabus  catenulatus  found  in  our  fir- 
woods  :  Dytiscus  marginalis,  Gyrinus  and  many  others  emit  evil¬ 
smelling  fluids.  Now  we  are  getting  to  another  emotion,  anger, 
as  shown  by  the  sting  of  the  bee  and  the  prick  of  the  waterboat- 
man,  and  so  to  an  explanation  of  the  battles  of  rivalry  in  which 
limbs,  antennae,  and  even  heads  are  lost. 
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Fear  is  unknown  to  Staphylinus  olens ,  he  will  stand  with  jaws 
extended,  ready  to  meet  a  steam-roller,  his  menacing  attitude 

accompanied  with  the  production  of  a  most  foetid  odour. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  some  of  our  Lepidoptera, 
fickle  Nature  has  provided  definite  scent-secreting  structures  as 
a  sexual  attraction. 

As  to  maternal  care  in  Insects,  we  must  remember  that  the 
offspring  is  generally  posthumous.  Nevertheless  the  eggs  are 
always  laid  on  the  proper  food  plant,  or  where  an  abundance 
occurs,  and  in  the  Liparidse  they  are  covered  with  down  from 
the  mother’s  abdomen  ;  and,  as  you  know,  in  the  bee  kind,  most 
elaborate  arrangements  are  made  for  the  progeny. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  emotions,  Love  and  Rivalry;  we 
find  them  expressed  in  display  and  music  ;  and  also  that 
migration  generally  takes  origin  in  the  same  phenomena.  We 
further  find  that  the  most  brilliant  forms  express  their  emotions 
in  display  and  dances,  while  the  more  musical  are  generally 
dull  m  colour.  This  implies  perfection  of  vision  in  the  one 
class,  and  of  hearing  in  the  other. 

The  compound  eyes  of  a  butterfly  have  each  over  15,000 
facets,  each  little  facet  having  a  cornea,  choroid,  crystalline 
cone,  and  a  nerve  filament  to  the  optic  ganglion.  They  command 
a  very  wide  visual  field,  but  probably  are  of  rather  short  focus. 
But  this  wonderful  eyesight  is  attended  by  a  defective  sense  of 
hearing,  though  the  sense  of  smell  remains  acute  ;  but  as  for 
intelligence  the  gay  butterfly  is  a  fool  in  comparison  with  the 
dingy-coloured  bee.  Bathed  in  sunshine,  sipping  the  nectar  of 
flowers  that  rival  the  beauty  of  its  wings,  the  butterfly  has  a 
brief  existence,  the  prettiest  of  honeymoons,  and  Love  transcends 
all  other  passions.  It  has  forgotten  its  caterpillar-days  when 
there  were  no  compound  eyes,  and  when  there  was  no  ardent 
flame — the  early  insect  lives  and  eats,  the  perfect  form  loves 
and  dies. 

The  most  beautiful  insects  in  the  world  belong  to  the 
Lepidoptera.  How  can  we  explain  these  colours  ;  here  in  perfect 
harmony,  there,  in  vivid  contrast,  and  how  these  spangles  of 
gold  and  silver  ?  These  have  been  problems  since  Darwin’s 
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days,  and,  though  the  Theories  of  Courtship  and  Warning 
Colours,  Mimicry,  etc.,  have  satisfied  our  reason  on  some  points 
there  is  much  yet  that  we  cannot  comprehend.  Though  there 
are  other  similar  instances  in  Nature,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  male  Lepidoptera  are  more  highly  coloured  than 
their  mates,  but  a  more  striking  fact  still,  that,  in  some  moths 
where  the  degenerate  females  have  poorly  developed  eyes,  the 
males  are  dull  and  plain.  A  curious  and  at  first  sight  con¬ 
flicting  point  associated  with  our  common  Large  Cabbage  White 
Butterfly  is  that  the  female  is  more  beautiful  than  the  male,  yet 
here  careful  observation  has  actually  shown  that  the  females  are 
the  active  wooers,  while  the  males  are  coy  ! 

In  these  suctorial  forms  like  Lepidoptera,  we  have  the 
passion  of  rivalry  expressed  in  colour  display  ;  with  Gnats  we 
we  see  aerial  dances,  with  the  Dragon-flies  we  have  heard  the 
clash  of  their  glittering  wings,  while  in  the  armed  forms — 
the  Coleoptera  and  the  Orthoptera — we  shall  find  that  love-calls 
are  made,  and  fierce  battles  are  fought,  for  the  females. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  I  should  just  remind 
you  of  the  wonderful  spell  that  light,  in  the  abstract,  has  in 
drawing  crowds  of  gnats,  moths,  beetles,  etc.,  to  the  midnight 
lamp  ;  and  I  might  recall  to  your  minds  the  case  of  the  Glow¬ 
worm  (a  beetle)  in  which  the  female  carries  the  light,  while  the 
male  has  the  eyes  more  perfect  to  see  it. 

Now  we  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  emotions  of  insects 
expressed  in  their  music — their  love-calls.  I  shall  explain  to  you 
how  the  sounds  are  produced,  and  later,  we  shall  consider  the 
mechanism  of  hearing.  There  are  two  forms  of  music — the 
Instrumental ,  produced  by  friction,  as  in  our  common  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and  the  Vocal,  as  heard  in  the  drumming  of  the  Cicada. 

Let  us  first  consider  Instrumental  music,  called  “  stridulation.” 
H  ere  we  find  that  the  mechanism  consists  of  a  lima  or  file — a 
number  of  parallel  ridges  or  equidistant  tubercles,  and  a  sharp 
ridge  which  plays  upon  them.  We  find  it  variously  situated  on 
legs,  abdomen,  thorax,  and  wings,  sometimes  a  single,  some¬ 
times  a  paired,  structure.  This  is  indeed  a  primitive  arrangement, 
and  exists  in  some  larvae.  It  is  also  found  in  spiders  and  crusta- 
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ceans.  But  you  will  see  in  the  specimens  I  exhibit  that  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  little  object.  The  sounds  produced  may  be  faint 
monotonous  creaks,  expressive  of  fear  or  at  most  anger,  but  in 
some  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  and  especially  in  Orthoptera, 
they  become  capable  of  mutually  intelligible  modulations  by 
variation  in  the  direction,  force,  or  length  of  the  stroke,  so  as 
to  be  applied  to  express  the  more  complex  emotions  of  love  and 
rivalry,  causing  music  at  certain  seasons  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  stimulus  to  reproduction  and  migration. 

Amongst  the  Hymenoptera — the  group  containing  such  highly 
specialised  insects  as  the  ants,  bees  and  wasps — we  find  there 
stridulating  organs  represented  and  producing  the  hissing  which 
travellers  have  noted  in  connection  with  ant  streams.  But  here 
the  function  of  stridulation  must  be  of  trivial  importance  when 
we  recollect  that  these  insects  are  endowed  with  the  most  complex 
senses  and  with  a  true  intellect.  Of  Hemiptera  perhaps  our 
best  stridulators  are  the  aquatic  species  Nepa,  Notonecta  and 
Corixa ,  all  of  which  produce  their  characteristic  notes  under 
water ;  and  are  most  interesting  inmates  of  an  aquarium. 
I  would  weary  you  if  I  described  the  position  of  the  stridu¬ 
lating  organ  in  all  these  forms  :  indeed  in  some  cases  they  have 
not  been  clearly  located. 

Now  I  will  refer  to  the  Lepidoptera.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  here  the  emotions  are  typically  expressed  by  colour,  but 
here  again  we  find  this  curious  function  of  stridulation.  In  our 
own  country,  Nature  is  somewhat  conservative — or  is  it  that  our 
observation  is  not  sufficiently  acute  ?—  we  must  go  to  the  tropics 
to  see  and  hear  the  wonderful  “  Whip-butterflies”  that  produce  a 
clicking  sound  when  on  the  wing.  But,  in  our  own  country,  we 
see  our  Meadow  Brown  Butterfly,  and  the  Grayling,  jerking  their 
closed  wings,  exposing  and  hiding  the  “  eye-spot,”  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  faint  shuffling  sound.  And  if  you  examine 
the  anal  angle  of  the  forewing  of  the  Peacock  or  Small  Tortoise¬ 
shell  Butterfly  you  will  find  the  lima  clearly  shown  and  working 
on  the  costal  vein  of  the  hind  wing.  In  our  Common  Blue 
Butterflies  also,  I  have  often  noticed,  as  they  rest  in  the  sunshine, 
curious  movements  of  the  hind  wings  which  possibly  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  stridulating  organ.  The  squeaking  sound  noticed 
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in  connexion  with  the  Death’s  Head  Moth  is  apparently  produced 
by  the  proboscis  acting  against  the  palpi. 

The  Coleoptera,  taken  generally,  present  a  sombre  appearance, 
and  express  their  emotions  in  many  cases  by  stridulation,  and 
here  indeed  we  find  the  organ  developed  to  perfection  and  often 
common  to  the  sexes.  In  the  “  Longhorns”  we  find  a  single 
file  on  the  mesonotum,  beautifully  seen  in  the  case  of  our  Wasp- 
Beetle,  which  stridulates  loudly  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  as  in  other 
musical  “  Longhorns  ”  it  is  very  pugnacious.  Of  the  predacious 
Ground-Beetles  I  think  Cychrus  rostratus  is  the  most  striking 
instance  of  stridulation  ;  its  angry  hissing  sound  would  strike  awe 
to  the  heart  of  the  non-entomologist,  but  you  may  safely  place  the 
little  musician  on  your  hand  and  note  that  the  sound  is  caused  by 
friction  of  the  abdomen  against  the  elytra.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  often  examined  these  parts  under  the  microscope,  but  never  got 
a  view  of  what  must  be  a  very  beautiful  “  lima,”  and  the  insect 
is  so  uncommon  in  our  county  that  I  have  not  had  a  recent 
opportunity  of  making  a  more  careful  examination.  Amongst  the 
waterbeetles  a  stridulating  organ  is  often  present,  and  some 
of  our  systems  of  classification  are  based  upon  it.  Both 
sexes  of  Acilius  stdcatus  and  the  male  of  Colymbetes  fuscus 
produce  a  very  strange  humming  sound.  A  sound  like  that  of 
crumpling  a  cabbage  leaf  coui3s  from  the  male  Hydrophilus  piceus 
and  a  higher  note  is  given  out  by  Hydrobius  picipes.  I  wish  I 
could  show  a  living  specimen  of  Pelobius  tardus ,  well  named  the 
“  Screech-Beetle.”  You  would  all  be  astonished  at  its  striking 
cry;  I  certainly  was  when  I  took  the  insect  for  the  first  time. 
But  I  hope  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  “  Sexton-Beetle  ” 
(Necrophorus)  and  with  Geotrupes — the  Dumbledor.”  In  the 
Sexton  Beetles  the  limae  are  beautifully  distinct,  being  placed 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  and  played  upon 
by  the  apices  of  the  elytra.  Disturbed  at  their  burying  oper¬ 
ations,  these  Sexton  Beetles  scurry  off  to  safety,  panting  and 
hissing  on  the  way.  Emotion  seems  here  to  excite  respiration 
and  consequent  friction  of  the  elytral  tips  against  the  limae,  but 
I  have  noted  in  these  species  the  same  respiratory  movements 
preparatory  to  flight,  but  in  that  case  the  elytra  are  raised  up, 
and  free  from  the  limae.  In  N.  mortuorum  the  lima  has  153 
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ridges,  in  vespillo  there  are  126,  in  humatov  133.  Then  again,  in 
the  genus  Geot rapes,  we  find  the  stridulating  organ  beautifully 
shown,  but  here  the  ‘  lima’  is  on  the  coxa  of  the  hind  legs,  and, 
in  the  species  of  this  genus  also,  we  find  a  varying  number  of 
ridges  on  the  lima,  so  that  these  organs  give*out  notes  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  species.  So  it  is  with  great  numbers  of  the 
species  of  Coleoptera,  and  the  student  soon  becomes  convinced 
that  stridulatory  organs  are  very  generally  present,  and  that  our 
blunt  senses  are  not  suited  to  hear  or  to  comprehend  the  delicate 
modulations  of  sounds  produced — their  language  is  quite  beyond 
us. 

Now  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  the  great 
group  containing  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Here  we 
find  stridulation  well  defined  and  pugnacity  markedly  associated 
with  it.  But  these  two  groups  of  musicians  perform  quite 
differently.  The  “  Cree-cree  ”  of  the  House-cricket,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  Great  Green  Leaf-cricket,  are  produced  by  rubbing 
the  wing  covers  together,  while  the  grasshopper  and  the  locust, 
as  Aristotle  knew  2,000  years  ago,  produce  their  song  by  friction 
of  the  hind  pair  of  thighs  against  the  elytra.  In  both  cases  the 
canopy  of  the  wings  at  rest  forms  a  sounding  chamber.  The 
grasshopper  is  a  diurnal  stridulator,  while  the  Mole-cricket 
and  House-cricket  are  nocturnal.  These  musical  Orthoptera  are 
gregarious,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  stridulating  organ 
is  perfect  only  in  the  male.  His  music  is  a  challenge  answered 
by  others,  and  in  the  case  of  the  locusts  it  bands  their  myriads 
together  in  terrestrial  migration,  the  mute  females  following  in 
the  rear.  We  see  the  same  phenomenon  of  migration  caused 
by  colour  and  alluring  wing-display  in  butterflies,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  in  a  foreign  group  of  Leaf-crickets  with 
coloured  wings,  the  attraction  of  colour  supplants  that  of  sound, 
and  we  find  them  non-musical.  Amongst  other  foreign  Leaf- 
crickets  we  find  the  most  remarkable  perfection  in  stridulation, 
especially  in  those  frequenting  the  thick  shades  of  primeval 
forests.  Here  the  mute  females  are  treated  to  a  life-long 
serenade,  the  noise  of  which  can  be  heard  from  one  end  of  a 
village  to  the  other. 

But  let  us  keep  to  our  own  fields  :  let  us  go  in  the  sunny 
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autumn  and  watch  the  courtship  of  our  own  common  grass¬ 
hopper.  His  merry  “whirr”  will  soon  be  heard:  it  ebbs  and 
flows  with  the  passing  sunshine.  When  you  approach  closely, 
you  soon  locate  him  on  a  grass  stem,  and  you  see  him  bend  his 
hind-legs  and  bring  down  his  femur  with  quick  strokes  that  set 
the  wing-cases  in  vibration.  Now  he  has  stopped  his  song  and 
sits,  with  ear  exposed  to  catch  a  rival-call.  Soon  we  see  another 
male  cautiously  making  his  way,  with  hind-legs  trailing  for  fear 
of  dropping  a  false  note  before  he  too  gets  securely  perched. 
Now  in  turn  we  hear  his  song  which,  if  not  pretty  to  us, 
evidently  is  so  to  the  mute  female  sitting  close  by.  She  too  has 
a  stridulating  organ,  but  such  a  poor  one  that  we  never  hear  her 
song.  It  is  not  meant  for  us,  it  is  for  her  mate,  and  he  doubtless 
hears  it,  for,  when  he  knows  that  she  is  near,  the  rhythm  of  his 
song  is  quite  changed. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  in  insects  is  described  as  Vocal 
Music ,  in  contrast  with  what  we  have  called  Instrumental  Music. 
You  must  recall  to  your  minds  the  complex  respiratory  system 
in  insects — the  multitude  of  air  tubes  opening  at  the  spiracles 
and  ramifying  into  all  parts,  including  the  wings,  and  in  some 
parts  forming  air-cavities.  Now  you  must  intimately  associate 
Vocal  Music  with  respiration  in  insects  ;  it  is  doubtless  a  higher 
development  than  the  frictional  sounds  of  stridulation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hum  of  the  bee,  and  we  have 
actually  seen  at  dusk  the  coarse  vibration  of  the  wings  of  heavy¬ 
bodied  moths,  with  its  accompanying  low-pitched  note  that 
awakes  the  others  from  their  heavy  sleep  :  but  we  have  noticed 
that  gnats,  so  sonorous  in  hot  summer,  may  fly  noiselessly  in  the 
damp  autumn.  But  catch  the  bee,  as  it  flies  with  booming 
sound,  and  hold  it  firmly  in  your  hand  (if  you  dare),  and  the 
deep  resonance  of  locomotion  ceases,  although  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  whining  song  that  will  persist  even  if  you  clip  off  the 
wings.  This  song  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Vocal  Music  : 
it  is  due  to  forced  respiration,  and  takes  place  at  the  spiracles. 
Let  us  look  further  into  this  mechanism.  If  we  examine  our 
Common  Bluebottle  Fly,  we  shall  find  the  organ  responsible  for 
this  sound  to  lie  in  two  tiny  scales  covering  the  metathoracic 
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spiracle  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  When  these  scales  are 
removed  the  sound  ceases.  Each  edge  of  the  scale  in  our 
common  Drone  Fly  has  fifteen  membranous  plates,  the  orifice 
of  the  spiracle  leads  to  a  capacious  air  vesicle  compressed  by  the 
wing  muscles,  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  sound  is  caused  by  the 
air  being  pumped  against  the  plates,  for  in  many  cases  we  may 
note  active  respiration  shown  by  movements  of  the  abdomen. 
In  the  smaller  species  our  blunt  hearing  fails  to  catch  their  high 
pitched  notes,  we  merely  see  the  wing  movements ;  though  the 
whining  cry,  from  the  victim  entangled  in  the  spider’s  web 
carries  expression  even  to  us.  Bee-keepers  again  can  distin¬ 
guish  the  sound  of  the  drone  and  the  queen  from  the  contented 
note  of  the  worker  coming  home  laden  with  honey. 

In  these  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  we  cannot  doubt  that 
this  vocal  music  is  as  capable  as  the  instrumental  in 
interpreting  emotions  such  as  fear,  love  and  rivalry.  But  to 
hear  vocal  music  to  perfection  we  must  go  to  the  Cicadae,  insects 
belonging  to  the  Homoptera — the  group  containing  our  well 
known  Frog-hoppers. 

The  Cicadae  stand  at  the  top  as  vocal  musicians,  expressing 
great  range  of  sensation  in  their  music  and  possessing  highly 
specialised  organs  for  its  production.  These  are  well  developed 
in  the  male  only,  and  consist  of  two'outwardly-convex  parchment¬ 
like  membranes  with  strengthening  bars,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  and  communicating  with  resonating  cavities  in  the 
interior.  The  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  wall  of  this 
drum,  and  by  varying  rapidity  of  its  contraction  a  great  range  of 
sounds  is  produced.  The  sound  may  be  an  isolated  “Tip-tip” 
or  a  harsh  chirp  lasting  twenty  minutes.  In  another  case  it  may 
be  like  the  blast  of  the  clarion,  or  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  loco¬ 
motive,  with  a  din  that  remains  in  your  ears  after  the  sound  has 
ceased.  In  Brazil  they  sing  so  loudly  that  they  may  be  heard 
a  mile  away.  A  friend  of  mine  just  home  from  West  Africa 
tells  me  he  has  heard  them,  in  the  bush  at  night,  make  a  sound 
exactly  like  the  stroke  of  a  large  gong.  These  vocal  performers 
aggregate  in  enormous  numbers,  covering  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  India  ;  and  their  deafening  noise  is  heard  far  and  wide. 
The  ancient  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece  knew  that  the 
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tymbals  were  the  true  organs  of  sound,  and  the  males  were  called 
Achetae  ;  and  Xenarchus,  the  poet  of  Rhodes,  complimented  them 
on  the  fact  that  their  females  were  deprived  of  voice. 

Now  just  a  word  on  the  organ  of  Hearing,  which  is  to 
interpret  the  wide  variety  of  sounds  I  have  described.  We  shall 
find  that  this  is  especially  difficult  to  locate,  for  in  insects  the 
organs  of  sense  have  neither  stable  position  nor  internal  con¬ 
nexions.  In  the  Cicadae  we  find  “  mirrors  ”  (tympanic  mem¬ 
branes)  in  cavities  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  best  seen  in  the 
males.  In  the  Grasshoppers  we  find  a  recess  with  a  membrane  in 
the  hinder  lateral  portion  of  the  first  dorsal  arc,  and  inside  the 
membrane  is  a  vesicle,  with  a  branch  from  the  third  thoracic 
ganglion,  and  a  Eustachian  tube  in  front.  In  the  crickets  the 
auditory  organs  have  actually  been  located  on  the  front  tibiae, 
but  there  are  supplementary  organs  as  in  the  grasshopper. 

Amongst  Lepidoptera,  there  being  practically  no  song,  no 
doubt  the  sense  of  sight  is  appealed  to  in  the  selective  pageants 
of  love  and  rivalry  as  manifested  by  the  males  in  their  alluring 
wing  dances ;  and  in  the  small-eyed  night-flying  moths  we  find 
the  olfactory  sense  appealed  to  in  the  provision  of  wonderful 
“scent  pencils,”  and  “odour-fans.”  But  even  in  the  Noctuae 
we  find  a  counterpart  of  the  grasshopper  ear. 

In  the  Coleoptera,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  organ  of  hearing 
is  either  rudimentary  or  we  have  had  little  success  in  defining  it. 

A  non-entomological  friend  looked  in  a  few  days  ago  and 
remarked — “  At  your  insects  again  ?” 

“  Yes  ”  I  replied  “  I  am  going  to  write  a  paper  on  insects, 
their  senses,  and  how  they  express  their  emotions  ;  what  shall  I 
say  to  make  it  interesting  ?”  “  The  less  said  the  better,”  was  his 

reply,  given  with  a  smile,  I  have,  in  a  way  followed  his  advice, 
but  whether  or  not  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  interesting,  I 
must  leave  for  you  to  judge. 

We  are  but  onlookers  at  the  world  of  insects  ;  but  when 
winter  comes,  and  we  wander  in  the  silent  woods,  we  can  live 
our  summer  days  again,  seeing  painted  wings  in  the  falling  leaves. 
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And  so  the  seasons  pass.  But  what  late  comers  we  are  on  this 
changing  earth,  we  see  but  the  continuation  of  what  has  been  • 
Fossil  fragments  of  Orthoptera  showing  the  lima,  and  found  in 
Devonian  beds,  tell  us  that  the  song  of  insects  filled  the  forest 
glades  when  this  earth  was  young.  As  ages  rolled  on,  honeyed 
flowers  and  dancing  butterflies  came  upon  the  scene — and  still  no 
human  eye  gazed  on  all  that  beauty. 

“  And  so  Nature  still  goes  on,  irrespective  of  the  origin, 
the  needs,  or  the  duration  of  man,  who  can  only  watch  her 
irrepressible  advances  by  transmitting  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  the  record  of  his  observations ;  marking  thus  by 
imaginary  stations  the  course  of  the  incessant  stream  which 
carries  him  upon  its  surface.” 


CHALKY  BOULDER  CLAY  FLINTS. 

My  son  Tom  found  some  Chalky  Boulder  Clay  Flints  with 
impressions  of  Inocerami  in  them,  whether  these  flints  are  of 
Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire  origin  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  we 
have  both  in  the  Cadney-cum-Howsham  clay;  Mr.  H.  Preston, 
F.G.S,,  kindly  named  the  specimens  for  me. — E.  Adrian 
Woodruffe- Peacock. 


THE  WHITE  WOOD  LOUSE. 

This  species,  Platyarthus  Hoffinanseggii,  I  have  frequently 
met  with  during  the  last  twenty  years  under  decaying  wood,  in 
colonies  of  the  yellow  ants.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  both 
the  ant  and  its  co-partner,  are  confined  to  the  fresh  water 
alluvium,  which  is  very  sandy,  of  Cadney  Beck.  Mr.  W.  Denison 
Roebuck  kindly  named  the  specimens  for  me. — E.  Adrian 
Woodruffe- Peacock. 


General  Secretary’s  Report. 


The  Seventy-seventh  Field  Meeting  of  the  Union  was 
held  on  Thursday,  June  6th,  1912,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
BARNETBY.  A  downpour  of  rain  in  the  morning  prevented 
a  large  attendance. 

A  search  for  specimens  commenced  in  an  old  quarry 
above  Barnetby  ;  then  the  party  drove  on  to  another  quarry  near 
Bigby,  where  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  was  waiting  in 
order  to  act  as  guide. 

After  the  quarry  was  searched,  an  investigation  of  the 
Beech-wood  area  was  commenced,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
more  of  the  characteristic  fauna. 

The  adjoining  parish  of  Somerby  was  also  included  in 
day’s  work,  and  as  the  weather  improved,  collecting  became 
more  interesting.  A  large  number  of  specimens  was  recorded, 
including  some  new  to  the  district.  The  Rev.  H,  T.  Parry 
entertained  the  party  to  tea. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Field  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
GRANTHAM  district,  on  Wednesday,  July  17th,  1912.  There 
was  a  fair  attendance  of  members,  who,  on  arrival,  were  con¬ 
veyed  by  waggonette  to  Ropsley  Rise. 

Among  the  party  was  the  veteran  conchologist,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  of  Grantham,  who  showed  those  present  the  spot 
where  he  first  collected  Clausilia  rolphii  in  Lincolnshire.  After 
an  examination  of  the  Woodland  hereabouts,  the  conveyance 
bore  the  party  to  Sapperton. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Stow  and  Mr.  H.  Preston, 
who  know  the  area  so  well,  meant  a  keener  enjoyment  of  the 
day’s  outing,  as  they  pointed  out  many  interesting  places  where 
they  had  made  good  finds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stow  entertained  the 

party  to  tea. 
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The  Seventy-ninth  Field  Meeting  was  held  at  Burton 
Stather  on  August  29th,  1912. 

Again  the  rain  in  the  early  morning  discouraged  members 
from  attending,  but  on  assembling  at  Frodingham,  the  weather 
cleared  up  and  a  fine  day  ensued.  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown  very 
kindly  conducted  the  party,  who  drove  to  Alkborough,  alighting 
to  see  the  Julian  Bower,  and  then  proceeded  along  the  high 
ground  to  Burton  Stather,  collecting  on  the  way. 

The  Eightieth  Field  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  24th,  1912,  in  the  SLEAFORD  district. 

The  party  was  conveyed  to  Wilsford,  and  with  fine 
weather,  a  close  search  was  made  for  specimens  in  a  little 
worked  area,  a  large  number  of  records  being  made. 

At  the  close  of  each  Field  Meeting,  a  resume  of  the  day’s 
work  was  given  by  the  Sectional  Officers  present,  the  material 
collected  being  taken  for  more  critical  examination,  the  results 
eventually  to  find  their  way  into  the  lists  which  are  being,  or 
which  will  be,  published  in  the  “  Transactions.” 

Thanks  are  here  expressed  to  the  property  owners  who 
have  granted  permission  to  the  members  to  investigate  the  various 
places.  Such  favours  are  most  sincerely  appreciated. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln,  on  Thursday, 
December  5th,  1912.  The  President,  Dr.  W.  Wallace  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
Treasurer  presented  an  interim  statement  of  accounts,  which 
showed  the  Union  was  in  a  good  position  financially. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.B.O.U.,  was  elected 
President  for  the  year  1913,  and  the  officers  and  sectional 
officers  were  also  appointed. 

The  President  delivered  his  address  which  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  issue. 


Sectional  Officers’  Reports. 

GEOLOGICAL  H.  PRESTON,  F.G.S. 

NEW  BORINGS. 

During  the  year  several  new  Borings  have  been  put  down 
in  various  parts  of  Lincolnshire.  None,  however,  have  come  to 
my  notice  which  have  any  striking  geological  feature,  although 
each  one  has  its  value  when  studying  the  water  supply  of  the 
county. 

Two  borings  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  near 
Market  Overton,  just  over  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  county,  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned  in  our  Records. 

The  bores  are  practically  in  duplicate,  and  are  near 
together  on  the  brow  of  the  Liassic  escarpment  which  faces  west. 
After  passing  a  few  feet  of  soil  and  Northampton  sands  (iron¬ 
stone),  the  Upper  Lias  Clay  was  proved  for  just  over  150  feet, 
without  finding  the  marlstone.  Seeing  that  the  last  sample  of 
clay  brought  up  showed  no  signs  of  the  shalybedsof  the  fish  and 
insect  beds  which  lie  immediately  on  top  of  the  marlstone, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  upper  lias  clays  at  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  our  county  are  upwards  of  200  feet  in  thickness. 

THE  “DRAKE”  STONES. 

During  the  past  summer  two  large  erratics  have  been 
brought  to  light  at  Anwick,  near  Sleaford,  after  having  been 
buried  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  field  about  a  mile  north  of 
Anwick  church  ;  they  have  now  been  placed  on  the  small 
village  green  immediately  in  front  of  the  church. 

These  are  known  as  the  “  Drake  ”  stones,  and  their 
legendary  history  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  the 
pursuit  of  one  branch  of  study  will  sometimes  unconsciously 
help  another  branch. 
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There  are  two  stones :  the  larger  one  is  about  6  feet 
6  inches  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  3  inches  thick,  and  would 
weigh  upwards  of  5  tons  ;  the  smaller  one  is  considerably  less 
in  size. 

From  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  August, 
1833,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Dodsworth,  Vicar 
of  Anwick,  we  get  a  lengthy  account  of  the  traditions  connected 
with  these  stones,  and  I  think  this  legendary  history  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  particularly  as  the  interest  which  culminated  in 
their  recent  re-discovery  and  removal  to  a  safe  and  permanent 
site,  had  its  origin  in  that  history. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  letter  of  1833  was  called 
forth  because  the  then  Vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  Hazelwood,  had  just 
had  the  stones  disinterred  and  placed  in  their  primitive  position 
after  they  had  been  buried  for  many  years. 

We  learn  that  the  larger  stone  was  originally  supported 
on  the  smaller  one  so  as  to  form  a  hole  or  cavity  underneath  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  admit  a  man  on  all  fours ;  and  that  the 
large  stone  had  been  selected  by  the  Druids  as  one  of  their  Rock 
Idols  because  of  its  egg-like  shape,  the  egg  being  considered  as 
the  fountain  of  life  and  an  expressive  emblem  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  had  been 
flattened  by  art,  and  an  irregular  shaped  basin  formed  which 
extends  to  the  edge  of  the  flat  surface.  The  Druids  believed  that 
the  earth  contaminated  everything  which  touched  it,  hence  the 
basin  was  to  catch  the  snow  or  rain  which  was  used  for  ritual 
purification. 

The  letter  further  states  that  the  stone  has  been  evidently 
brought  from  a  distance,  being  different  from  that  found  in  any 
of  the  local  quarries. 

By  the  word  “  Drake,”  or  “  Draig  ”  (Celtic)  it  is  explained 
that  the  stone  was  dedicated  to  the  Deity  represented  by  a 
Dragon  or  evil  spirit.  The  Devil’s  Cave  was  supposed  to  be 
under  this  stone  in  which  would  be  found  hidden  treasure. 

The  search  for  this  treasure  had  caused  an  excavated 
hollow  round  the  base  of  the  stone  which  bceame  filled  with 
water  and  the  stone  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small  Lake. 
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Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  it  out  of  its  place  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  who  strained  so  hard  at  the  task  that  the  chains 
snapped  and  the  attempt  failed. 

The  spirit  of  the  stone  appears  to  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  project,  for  he  is  said  to  have  flown  away  in  the  shape  of  a 
drake  at  the  moment  when  the  chains  broke;  subsequently  the 
stone  sank  into  the  earth  and  wholly  disappeared. 

It  appears  from  this  interesting  letter  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  custom  at  Anwick  for  the  shepherds  to  meet  at  this 
mysterious  stone  where  the  tales  of  olden  time  were  talked  over 
each  relating  what  he  had  heard  from  his  immediate  predecessor. 
The  boys  took  up  the  story,  and  when  their  heads  were  grey 
they  transferred  the  wondrous  narrative  to  the  next  generation, 
standing  beside  the  very  Drake  stone  which  was  the  subject  of 
their  speculations ;  and  thus  it  has  been  conveyed  from  father 
to  son  for  nearly  2000  years. 

Now  I  feel  interested  in  all  this  legendary  lore  because  it 
has  helped  so  largely  in  restoring  to  us  a  most  interesting 
Boulder.  For,  strange  to  relate,  the  stone  had  been  buried 
again  some  30  or  more  years  ago  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  plough,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
re-discovering  it  in  the  otherwise  level  field.  This  was 
accomplished  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  through  the 
influence  of  the  Vicar  and  a  few  friends  to  whom  we  as 
Naturalists  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  have  examined  the  stone  and  find  it  to  be  a  fine-grained 
calcareous  grit  or  sandstone  containing  numerous  fossils,  or 
their  casts  and  moulds  where  the  calcite  of  the  shells  has  been 
dissolved  out.  The  sand  grains,  after  the  calcareous  matrix  has 
been  dissolved,  are  perfectly  clear  grains  of  quartz.  In  its 
present  position  the  top  surface  is  very  smooth,  a  result  either 
of  constant  rubbing,  or  a  possible  glacial  action.  At  the  top 
end,  near  the  Church-yard  wall,  there  is  a  flat  surface, 
triangular  in  shape,  covering  about  a  square  foot,  which  has  been 
well  grooved  and  striated  by  ice  action,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  secure  a  photograph  of  this  surface. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a  complete  examination 
of  the  contained  fossils,  but,  comparing  the  general  character 
of  the  stone  with  certain  large  Boulders  in  the  district  of 
Willingham  and  Horncastle,  I  am  convinced  that  this  new 
specimen  is  an  example  of  that  little-known  unweathered  Lower 
Neocomian,  or  Spilsby  sandstone.  The  rock  has  been  buried 
and  preserved  in  the  Boulder  clay  of  the  district  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  our  most  interesting  erratics. 

Mr.  Skipworth  of  Tattershall,  who  first  drew  my  attention 
to  these  interesting  stones,  very  kindly  secured  for  me  some  of 
the  clay  in  which  they  were  buried,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  very 
chalky  Boulder-clay  quite  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

■>» 

ARACHNIDA. 

JOHN  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

The  following  extremely  rare  mites  have  been  identified  by 

Dr.  C.  F.  George,  m.r.c.s.,  from  moss  siftings  sent  to  him  by 

Mr.  John  F.  Musham  from  divisions  13  E  and  13  W. 

Trombidium  oclavata ,  a  few  out  of  the  moss,  Mnium  undid  at  am, 
Dunston,  July  7th,  1912. 

Trombidium  ramosa,  Koch,  three  from  Washingborough,  May 
28th,  1912. 

Trombidium  bicolor,  Hermann,  one  from  Can  wick,  November  8th, 
1912.  This  for  a  mite  is  very  large,  its  bright  coral  colored 
legs  being  very  noticeable  ;  an  adult  female,  the  first  Mr. 
George  has  seen. 

Ottonia  clavata ,  a  few  from  Heighington,  June  12th,  1912. 

O.  bullata  (received  before  from  Edinburgh),  one  from  Heighing¬ 
ton,  Nov.  8th,  1912. 

Hermanus  notaspis  ( Cassideus ),  two,  June  8th,  1912,  from  the  same 
place. 

Rittina  nemorum,  four  from  Heighington,  May  15th,  1912. 

R.  mantonensis,  one  from  Washingborough,  April  24th,  1912. 

Also  a  quantity  of  Trombidium  holosericum,  gamasids,  oribatids, 
etc.,  including  some  scarce  forms  which  Mr.  George  is  yet 
unable  to  name. 

Since  going  to  press  Mr.  George  has  described  vide 
“  Naturalist,”  March,  1913,  one  of  these  scarcer  forms  as  Gamasus 
ignotus,  N.SP.,  which  is  quite  unique.  T  his  mite  was  taken  with 
other  mites  at  Canwick,  near  Lincoln,  in  December,  1912,  and 
sent  him  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham. 
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BOTANICAL  REPORT. 

REV.  E-  ADRIAN  WOODRU FFE-PEACOCK. 

More  solid  botanical  work  was  done  during  this  season, 
than  perhaps  in  any  like  period  since  the  Union  was  founded  in 
1893.  Some  14,000  sheets  of  notes  were  added  to  the  Union’s 
Rock-soil  Register  with  Miss  Stow’s  help.  No  new  species  of 
special  interest  was  added  to  the  County  list.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  facts  discovered  refer  to  Linum  per enne, L.,  and  Pnicedannm 
sativum ,  Benth.  and  Hook.,  and  their  possible  reference  to  early 
neolithic  time  in  North  Lincolnshire.  For  years  we  have  been 
seeking  some  explanation  of  the  observed  fact  that  the  wild 
parsnip  clings  so  tenaciously  to  the  ridge  and  escarpment  of  the 
Lincolnshire  limestone  along  the  line  of  earliest  neolithic  settle¬ 
ments.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  late  neolithic 
and  bronze  age  settlements  which  are  practically  universal.  By 
comparing  the  known  fauna  of  this  period  which  existed  in 
North-West  Lindsey,  with  that  of  the  dwellings  of  various 
periods  in  the  Swiss  Lakes  some  remarkable  facts  come  out. 
Our  mammalian  list,  so  far  as  I  have  records,  seems  to  agree 
best  with  that  of  Moosseedorf.  The  district  of  Manton,  and  that 
Swiss  Lake  dwelling  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  of 
development.  Both  supply  very  early  types  of  domestic  pottery 
and  brick  clay  spindle-whorls.  The  plant  list  of  Moosseedorf 
also  contains  wheat  (Triticuni  vulgare)  of  pre-historic  type,  the 
wild  parsnip  (P.  sativum ),  the  wild  apple  ( Pyrus  malus ),  Trapa 
natans ,  not  found  in  Britain  after  Glacial  times,  a  flax  ( Linum 
angustifolium) ,  and  pea  ( Pisum  sativum).  As  no  rubbish  heaps  or 
kitchen-middens  of  early  neolithic  date  have  been  found  and 
studied  in  North  Lincolnshire,  archaic  wheat  and  peas  have  not 
yet  been  met  with.  On  the  other  hand  a  most  primitive  form 
of  hand  mill  was  found  at  Scunthorpe  warren  made  from  a 
pierced  “  pork  pie  stone  ;  ”  these  are  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Lias, 
and  a  flint.  This  was  discovered  on  the  same  floor  of  pan-sand 
with  fragments  of  archaic  pottery,  too  old  and  badly  burnt  to  be 
pieced  together,  and  neolithic  flint  chips.  The  crab  apple  and 
wild  parsnip  abound  in  the  limited  areas,  where  we  have  proof- 
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that  early  neolithic  settlements  existed.  The  parsnip  is 
practically  confined  as  a  common  plant  to  that  district.  The 
matter  does  not  end  there.  Our  wild  flax  ( Linum  perenne)  is  only 
found  in  North  Lincolnshire  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Road 
(the  only  quite  untouched  bit  of  nature  we  possess),  close  by 
Manton  Common.  Our  climate  is  too  severe  in  Lincolnshire 
for  Linum  angustifoliuin,  L.;  and  L.  usitatissimum ,  L.,  belongs,  I 
believe,  to  a  later  period  of  the  Aryan  Migrations  in  this  part 
of  Europe.  A  flax  of  some  species  is  certainly  neolithic  in 
Britain.  As  it  is  found  in  remains  of  that  date  in  Scotland 
associated  with  the  Fool’s  Parsley  (. /Ethusa  cynapium ,  L.),  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cultivated  crop.  My  kind  correspondent, 
Mr.  C.  Reid,  F.R.S.,  says  in  his  “  Origin  of  the  British  Flora,” 
p.  hi,  “capsules  and  seeds  of  flax  are  so  common  at  Redhall, 
Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  as  to  suggest  that  bundles  of  the 
plant  were  steeped  there.  Flax  is  known  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  neolithic  times.”  Certainly,  but  early  or  late  ?  and  what 
species  of  flax?  It  was  L.  angustifoliuin  at  Moosseedorf ;  and 
in  this  county  L.  perenne  is  only  found;  and  in  both  N.  and  S. 
Lincolnshire  only  near  early  neolithic  districts.  Retting  dykes 
or  ponds  would  not  be  required,  as  Manton  supplied  such  good 
*•  bog-holes.”  I  have  never  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  an 
exposure  of  early  neolithic  peat.  As  the  peat-holes  are  limited 
in  number  careful  hunting  and  a  little  “  dyking  ”  at  Manton 
would  give  evidence  of  some  value  no  doubt.  The  lowest  beds 
of  sand  on  the  Manton  escarpment  furnish  the  earliest  evidence 
of  man  in  Lincolnshire  I  am  aware  of.  They  give  quantities  of 
rejected  flint  boulders  from  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay,  or  Chalk  ; 
presumably  the  former,  because  it  is  much  nearer.  These  stones 
have  all  been  carried  to  the  spots  we  find  them  on,  though  they 
are  in  huge  quantities  in  places,  for  the  ground  shows  no  traces 
of  the  clay,  or  of  other  alien  stones  which  are  universally 
associated  with  Chalky  Boulder  Clay  or  its  residual  gravels  in 
this  county.  Flint  chips  and  their  cores  abound,  with  lost 
leaf-shaped  arrow-head,  skin  scrapes,  flint  saws,  with  their 
cutting  edge  very  roughly  dentated.  The  tagged  and  barbed 
heads  belong  to  the  later  neolithic  period,  and  most  of  the 
pigmy  flints  too,  I  believe.  Very  early  fragments  of  most 
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primitive  pottery  have  been  found,  if  pottery  it  can  be  called,  so 
badly  is  it  burned,  and  spindle  whorls.  These  all  exhibit  the 
same  characteristics.  They  are  all  sand-worn  fragments,  are 
made  without  a  wheel,  are  of  the  local  Liassic  clay,  and  have  no 
signs  of  ornamentation  such  as  the  later  Neolithic  and  Bronze 
pottery  exhibits.  I  have  never  met  with  any  urns,  or  of  any 
burials,  whatever  of  this  period,  all  the  pottery  is  purely  domestic, 
I  judge.  They  can  be  summed  up  under  these  heads,  (i)  mugs 
or  cups,  (2)  small  water  or  milk  dishes,  (3)  larger  boiling 
dishes,  (4)  root  scrapers  set  with  flints,  (5)  very  rough  spindle- 
whorls.  The  association  of  the  wild  Parsnip  and  Flax  with  the 
Manton  district  in  which  as  yet  these  records  have  only  been 
discovered  is  curious  ;  specially  as  the  same  association  occurs 
also  in  South  Lincolnshire  along  the  line  of  the  escarpment  too. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Union  could  appoint  a  small  committee  to 
fully  work  up  neolithic  man  in  the  Manton  district.  I  myself 
have  only  considered  man  there  from  one  point  of  view — the 
botanical. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

W.  DENISON  ROEBUCK,  F.L.S.,  AND 
JOHN  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

The  Conchological  Section  has  continued  its  work  during 
the  year,  both  at  the  meetings  and  on  other  occasions,  though 
the  unfavourable  weather  has  militated  seriously  against 
collecting. 

The  Bigby  Meeting  was  in  District  3  S.  W.,  one  of  the 
best  investigated  districts  in  the  county.  The  beech-woods  on 
the  escarpment  were  searched  and  yielded  a  goodly  list, 
Clausilia  laminata  being  fresh  to  the  locality. 

The  Ropsley  and  Sapperton  Meeting  was  also  held  in  two 
of  the  well-worked  areas,  and  consequently,  although  many  species 
occurred,  none  were  new  to  i5N.or  15  S.  Thegreat  interest  of  this 
meeting  was  the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Hawkins  on  the  ground 
on  which  he  first  discovered  Clausilia  rolphii  more  than  60  years 
ago;  also  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  Stow  to  the  unusual  habitat  of 
Helicigona  lapicida  at  Sapperton. 
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The  Meeting  at  Burton  Stather  was  partly  planned  to 
visit  the  ground  on  which,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  John  Beaulah 
discovered  Vertigo  substriata  and  V.  minutissima.  Messrs.  W. 
Denison  Roebuck  and  John  F.  Musham  stayed  a  couple  of 
days  for  a  closer  search  than  was  possible  on  the  day  of  the 
Meeting.  The  only  Vertigo  found,  however,  was  pygmcea ,  but  a 
good  many  other  additions  were  made  to  the  list  for  district 
2  N. 

The  Meeting  at  Sleaford  was  planned  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  District  14  E,  one  of  the  less  investigated  areas.  Messrs. 
Roebuck  and  Musham  spent  an  extra  day,  and  by  close  search 
added  a  number  of  species  to  the  local  list. 

The  Section  has  on  all  these  occasions  been  indebted  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith  for  taking  photographs  of  characteristic 
molluscan  habitats  for  future  reproduction. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Musham  collected  a  number  of 
shells  by  means  of  moss  and  leaf  siftings  of  material  sent  him 
from  South  Lincolnshire,  Districts  13  E  and  13  W.  Many 
interesting  records  have  thus  been  made,  including  Vallonia 
excentrica ,  new  to  the  division  13  E,  Hygromia  fusca,  new  to  the 
whole  county,  and  Vertigo  substriata,  new  to  the  Southern  Division, 
also  from  Washingborough.  Of  other  help,  Messrs.  Passmore 
and  Willoughby  Smith  have  sent  various  things,  both  slugs  and 
shells,  from  Gainsborough,  some  new  to  division  5  W.  But 
its  neighbour,  division  6  W,  will,  through  intense  cultivation, 
remain,  it  is  to  be  feared,  one  of  least  productive  sub-areas. 
Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Musham  have  on  independent  occasions 
both  drawn  almost  a  blank. 

Reference  should  here  be  made  to  an  excellent  opportunity 
which  Mr.  Musham  had  on  October  nth  last  year  (the  notes 
being  too  late  for  that  season’s  report)  to  observe  a  few  points 
as  to  the  mode  of  transit  of  Anodonta  cygnea,  of  which  little  is  really 
known.  Thanks  to  the  lowering  of  the  water  of  the  Witham  at 
Five-Mile  House  for  purposes  of  weed  cutting,  some  hundreds 
of  specimens  were  exposed  to  view,  together  with  a  few  Unios  ; 
some  excellent  observations  were  obtained,  which  seem  antago¬ 
nistic  to  a  theory  brought  forward  a  little  time  ago  at  a  Meeting 
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of  the  Conchological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that 
the  conspicuous  dorsal  ridge  of  young  Anodon  is  worn  away  or 
considerably  truncated  during  life  through  the  attrition  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  creature  works  its  way.  Now  these 
anodons  had  the  whole  of  the  umbonal  region  exposed  above 
the  surface  of  the  mud,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  behind  them  as 
they  progressed.  And  as  further  proof  that  very  little  burrowing 
is  done,  many  of  them  carried  one  or  more  adult  Dreissena 
polymorpha  secured  at  a  right-angle  by  their  byssus — a  very 
awkward  break  if  their  host  went  much  below  the  surface. 

This  occurrence  of  adult  Dreissena  also  suggested  an 
interesting  side-light  as  to  their  period  of  adolescence  compared 
with  the  half  grown  Anodons  their  hosts. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

G.  W.  MASON. 

In  spite  of  the  continuously  wet  and  cold  weather  from 
June  to  September,  several  new  records  have  been  made  in  all 
Orders.  To  take  the  Lepidoptera  first,  the  fine  weather  in 
April  and  May  made  the  insects  put  in  an  early  appearance, 
and  at  the  end  of  May  the  early  summer  larvae  were  excep¬ 
tionally  abundant.  I  took  a  very  dwarf  specimen  of  Pieris  rapce 
on  Whit  Monday  at  Linwood  ;  the  dwarf  examples  of  the  first 
brood  have  been  noticed  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  the  prolonged  heat  of  last  year.  Sugaring 
appears  to  have  been  a  dead  failure  all  the  year,  or  has  attracted 
only  very  common  species.  Melanargia  galatea  occured  freely 
within  the  county  border  near  Holywell,  specimens  being  taken 
there  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  and  Mr.  H. 
Preston  ;  an  example  of  Lycczna  argiolus  was  taken  in  a  field  near 
the  Vicarage  Garden  at  Grainsby,  in  June,  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Burnham,  and  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Wallace,  and  another 
specimen  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  flying  round  the  top  of 
a  holly  bush  in  Doddington  parish,  on  the  29th  April,  but  was 
not  captured,  this  species  having  been  previously  recorded  for 
Haverholme  only.  Dasypolia  templis  and  Argyresthia  semitestacella 
have  been  added  by  me  to  the  Lincolnshire  List,  the  former 
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being  taken  at  light  at  Barton  on  the  ioth  October,  and  the 
latter  occurring  among  beech  at  Limber,  while  Mr.  Claude 
Morley  took  Antithesia  salicella  at  Market  Rasen,  also  new  to 
Lincolnshire.  Mr.  F.  W.  Sowerby  has  taken  single  specimens 
of  Crambus  salinellus  and  Tinea  pall  esc  entella,  on  the  Humberstone 
foreshore,  both  new  to  the  County  and  kindly  identified  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Atmore.  The  latter  remarks  that  the  first-named 
species  is  very  local. 

Mr.  Claude  Morley  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Elliott  rushed  two 
sweep-nets  through  Lincolnshire  with  remarkable  success.  In 
about  five  days,  from  June  6th  to  nth,  they  added  no  less  than 
14  new  species  of  Coleoptera,  22  of  Hemiptera  and  Homoptera, 
31  of  Diptera,  several  of  Hymenoptera,  and  two  of  Neuroptera. 
Mr.  Morley  still  has  a  large  number  of  yet  unnamed  species  to 
identify.  Such  success  should  induce  those  of  our  members 
who  follow  no  definite  branch  of  study  to  work  out  some  of  these 
somewhat  neglected  Orders. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  took  36  specimens  of  the  rare  and  local 
Orthopteron  Platycleis  vceselii,  Plagen,  on  the  coast  at  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September,  and  also  added  Grammotaulius 
nitidus  to  the  Lincolnshire  List  of  Neuroptera. 

Lincolnshire  Galled- Plants. 

By  Miss  S.  C.  STOW,  26  Avenue  Road,  Grantham. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  new  galled  species  taken  in  the 
County  since  1909.  Previous  lists  appeared  in  the  “Transactions”  foi 
1907,  and  for  1909.  North  Lines.  (V.  C.  54),  Divisions  1-12.  South 
Lines.  (V.  C.  53),  Divisions  13-18. 

By  Gall-gnats  or  Midges  (Diptera). 

LINARIA  VULGARIS,  Mill 

Buds  by  Diplosis  linariae,  Ntz. 

D.  14,  Cranwell.  8-1910,  S.  C.  S. 

VICIA  SATIVA,  var.  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  L. 

Leaves  by  Diplosis  loti,  De  G. 

D.  14,  Cranwell,  8-1910,  S.  C.  S. 

HELIANTHEMUM  CHAMTCISTUS,  Mill. 

Shoots  by  Diplosis  helianthemi,  Har. 

D.  14,  Cranwell,  8-1910,  D.  15,  Ropsley  Rise,  7-1912,  S.  C.  S. 

SONCHUS  ARVENSIS,  L. 

Leaves  by  Cecidomyia  sonchi,  L 

D.  [5,  Grantham,  1904  ;  Sapperton,  7-1911. 

D.  14,  Cranwell,  8-1910,  S.  C.  S. 
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By  Gall-wasps  (Hymenoptera). 

QUERCUS  ROBUR,  L. 

Leaves  by  Neuroterus  lseviusculus,  Sck. 

D.  14,  Cranwell,  8-1910,  S.  C.  S. 

By  Aphides  (Hemiptera-Homoptera). 

ULMUS  MONTANA,  Stokes. 

Leaves  by  Pemphigus  pallidus,  Hal. 

D.  15,  Sapperton,  8-1911,  S.  C.  S. 

By  Mites  (Acarina). 

TRIFOLUIM  MINUS. 

Flower-heads  by  Eriophyes  plicator,  var.  trifolii,  Nat. 

D.  14,  Cranwell,  8-1910,  S.  C.  S. 

CENTAUREA  SCABIOSA,  L. 

Leaves  by  Eriophyes  centaureae. 

D.  15,  Sapperton,  8-1912,  S.  C.  S. 

By  Moths. 

POPULUS  ALBA,  L. 

Twigs  by  Hedyra  aceriana.  Dup. 

D.  15,  Becon  lane,  Grantham,  8-1911,  S.  C.  S. 

THE  MARBLE  GALL  OF  THE  OAK. 

I  can  remember  this  gall,  produced  by  Cynips  Kollari,  Hartig, 
ever  since  I  was  a  child  in  1863.  It  was  found  then,  as  it  is 
to-day,  on  the  lower  trunk  twigs  on  hedge  bushes  of  Quercus 
pedanculata ,  L.  I  have  never  found  it  or  any  other  gall  on  the 
twigs  or  leaves  of  the  same  oak  preserved  in  the  peat.  This  I 
considered  most  peculiar,  as  the  late  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Crowle,  had 
shown  me  the  nuts  of  Corylus  avellana ,  L.,  pierced  by  the  nut 
beetle  (Balaninus  nucum,  L.)  taken  from  the  caissons,  when  they 
were  making  the  Great  Central  Railway  bridge  piers  at  Gunness. 
Two  nut  groves  at  different  horizons  were  pierced  by  the 
caissons.  Now  I  learn  from  the  late  E.  T.  Connold’s  British 
Oak  Galls ,  that  the  Marble  Gall  was  not  introduced  into  England 
till  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  I  took  three  galls,  all 
that  there  were,  from  the  lower  twigs  of  an  oak  tree  at  Cadney, 
on  January  14th.  Two  were  typical,  the  imago  had  escaped 
from  one,  but  the  larva  was  still  in  the  other.  The  third  was 
badly  shaped  and  much  dwarfed,  and  was  tenanted  by  parasites, 
though  the  larva  was  still  active.— E.  Adrian  Woodruffe- 
Peacock. 
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VERTEBRATA. 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

In  submitting  my  report  for  the  year  1912,  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
first  of  all,  to  thank  Mr.  Caton-Haigh  for  the  most  interesting 
notes  he  has  given  me,  with  reference  to  the  autumn  migration 
of  birds,  this  year,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  By  far 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  following  report  is  due  to  the 
indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Caton-Haigh,  and  to  the  unique 
knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  the  migratory  movements  of 
birds  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Caton-Haigh  will 
give  us  in  published  form,  some  of  the  results  of  his  most 
valuable  researches. 

With  regard  to  the  mammalia,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The 
report  of  the  inspector  under  the  Eastern  Sea-Fisheries  Com¬ 
mittee  contains  some  interesting  information  with  regard  to  the 
present  status  of  the  colonies  of  seals  in  the  Wash.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  enormous  amount  of  fish  these  animals  devour, 
the  luckless  seals  have  now  a  price  of  5/-  set  upon  their  heads, 
and  between  June  23rd  and  September  30th  this  }7ear,  41  such 
rewards  were  paid  by  the  Fisheries  Committee.  It  was  estimated 
that  over  2,000  seals  were,  this  summer,  inhabiting  the  waters 
and  sand-banks  of  the  Wash,  so  there  is  probably  very  little 
fear  of  their  extermination. 

With  regard  to  the  ornithology  of  the  county  during  the 
past  year,  the  following  are  the  chief  features  which  have  come 
to  my  notice.  At  the  end  of  January  and  early  in  February 
large  numbers  of  that  arctic  sea-bird,  the  Little  Auk  ( M .  alle ), 
were  driven  ashore  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England,  and 
many  were  picked  up  dead  or  exhausted  in  Lincolnshire.  A 
Louth  birdstuffer  received  more  than  20  from  “  the  Marsh,” 
and  several  were  discovered  half  dead,  far  inland,  even  close  to 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  the  poor  storm-driven  birds  being  picked 
up  in  most  unlikely  places  all  over  the  count}^.  Probably  no 
such  disaster  has  befallen  this  species  on  our  shores  since 
January  and  February  1895,  though  several  were  obtained  early 
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in  the  year  1900.  On  November  15th  last,  a  specimen  was 
obtained  at  Saxilby,  near  Lincoln,  so  perhaps  this  arctic  species 
will  again  occur  this  winter,  in  some  numbers,  upon  our  coast. 

The  spring  and  summer  migrants  seem  to  have  arrived  in 
our  county  a  few  days  earlier  than  in  1911.  My  observations 
of  some  of  these  arrivals  at  Doddington  were  as  follows  : — The 
Chiffchaff,  April  6th  ;  the  Willow  Warbler,  April  12th;  the  Swallow , 
April  14th  ;  the  Cuckoo ,  April  19th  ;  the  Nightingale ,  April  22nd  ; 
and  the  Spotted  Flycatcher ,  May  13th. 

The  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker ,  a  rare  species  in  Lincolnshire, 
nested  near  Doddington,  and  I  saw  a  young  bird,  lately  out  of 
the  nest,  and  being  fed  by  its  parent,  on  June  14th, 

A  pair  or  two  of  Redstarts  nested  in  the  Doddington  Woods 
this  summer.  I  have  not  noticed  them  here  before,  but  have 
perhaps  overlooked  them.  This  species  nests  only  sparingly  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Great  Crested  Grebes  again  nested  in  some  of  their  haunts.  I 
saw  a  bird  with  3  newly  hatched  young  on  June  1st.  The 
locality  need  not  be  mentioned,  for  safety’s  sake. 

In  the  Doddington  district  the  autumn  and  winter  birds 
appear  to  have  arrived  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual.  For 
instance,  I  saw  a  Redwing  on  October  5th,  and  a  Fieldfare  on 
October  25th;  on  November  2nd  a  large  flock  of  geese,  probably 
the  pink-footed  species,  passed  over  Doddington  parish  travell¬ 
ing  north.  Several  large  flocks  of  grey  geese  were  noticed  in 
N.  E.  Lincolnshire  passing  south  on  September  12th,  a  some¬ 
what  early  date.  A  Brent  Goose  was  seen  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast  on  October  14th,  a  very  early  date  for  the  species. 

The  main  features  of  the  Autumn  Migration  of  birds  this 
year  on  the  N.  E.  Lincolnshire  coast,  may  be  stated  under  three 
heads  : — 

1st.  There  was  an  absence  of  much  visible  migration, 
especially  among  the  smaller  birds.  On  some  days,  for  instance 
towards  the  end  of  September,  when  the  weather  seemed  perfect 
for  observing  migration,  the  coast  was  practically  birdless. 
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2nd.  The  year  1912  will  stand  out  as  the  greatest  “  Skua 
year  ”  since  1895.  Continuous  northerly  gales  early  in  September 
drove  numbers  of  these  birds  to  the  Lincolnshire  shores.  On 
the  10th  and  nth  of  the  month  scores  of  Arctic  Skuas  were  on 
the  coast,  a  large  proportion  being  adult  birds,  and  a  few 
examples  of  the  much  rarer  Long-tailed  Skuas  were  noticed  and 
some  obtained.  The  northerly  gale  gave  out  on  the  night  of 
September  12th — 13th,  and  the  Skuas  disappeared  immediately 
afterwards.  On  October  1st  the  wind  in  the  morning  was 
blowing  lightly  from  the  S.  W. ,  but  early  in  the  afternoon  it 
suddenly  changed  and  blew  hard  from  the  N.,  the  weather 
becoming  very  cold.  These  conditions  brought  about  perhaps 
the  greatest  passage  of  Skuas  along  the  Lincolnshire  coast  which 
has  ever  been  witnessed.  Many  scores  were  travelling  south 
along  the  coast,  most  of  the  birds  being  Arctic  Skuas,  but 
among  these  as  before,  were  a  few  of  the  rarer  Long-tailed  Skuas. 
On  October  10th,  a  Great  Skua,  which  had  been  seen  about  the 
coast,  was  shot  at  Saltfleetby.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this 
species  having  been  obtained  in  Lincolnshire,  though  it  has 
probably  been  seen  before  at  sea,  off  our  coasts.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  remarkable  that  during  this  great  passage  of  Skuas, 
no  examples  of  the  Pomatorhiue  Skua,  by  no  means  a  very  rare 
species,  seem  to  have  been  noticed. 

3rd.  The  third  feature  of  the  Autumn  Migration  was  the 
abundance  of  the  Grey  Plover,  Curlew  Sandpiper,  and  Knot  on  the 
coast  in  September.  Numbers  of  Grey  Plovers  were  on  the 
coast  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  many  of  them  being  adults, 
still  in  breeding  plumage.  An  unusual  number  of  Curlew  Sand¬ 
pipers  also  appeared  on  the  4th  and  stayed  about  a  week.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  these  three  species  in  large  numbers  on  our 
shores.  They  had  spent  the  summer  in  unknown  arctic  lands, 
perhaps  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  For  many  years  the 
secret  of  their  nesting  haunts  was  undiscovered  by  explorers, 
and  even  now,  less  is  known  of  their  nesting  range  and  breeding 
habits,  than  of  almost  any  others  of  our  regular  bird  visitors. 

Among  the  rare  birds  obtained  or  seen  on  the  N.  E. 
Lincolnshire  coast  this  autumn  are  the  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
on  September  25th  (the  fifth  Lincolnshire  example)  ;  the  Shore 
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Lark  (several  seen  and  some  obtained  on  November  5th)  ; 
Richard's  Pipit ,  November  16th  (the  first  obtained  in  the  county, 
though  John  Cordeaux  reported  that  he  saw  one  at  Tetney  in 
1887)  ;  and  the  Great  and  Long-tailed  Skuas  mentioned  above. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Spurn  district  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
N.  coast  of  Norfolk,  are,  owing  to  their  prominent  positions, 
more  likely  to  attract  rare  autumn  Migrants  than  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Coast.  In  support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  noted  that 
Barred  Warblers,  Blue  Throats,  Spoonbills,  and  single  examples 
of  the  Firecrest  and  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  have  been  re¬ 
corded  this  autumn  from  those  districts,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  this  year  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  It  seems 
likely  that  if  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skegness,  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  were  watched  at  the  time 
of  the  Autumn  Migration,  many  interesting  records  would  be 
the  result. 

May  I  again  say,  that  I  shall  at  any  time  be  glad  to  receive 
from  members  reports  on  the  birds  noticed  in  their  districts. 


THE  WILD  PEAR. 

Pyrus  communis ,  L.,  is  a  tree  which  lives  to  a  very  great  age, 
though  the  trunk  never  gets  very  large.  In  the  Home  Close  at 
Bottesford  Manor  there  is  still  a  Bell  Tongue  Tree  which  seems 
to  have  renewed  its  youth  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  stands 
in  what  was  once  the  garden  of  the  Preceptory  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  my  memory  an  archaic  apple  tree 
stood  not  far  from  it.  The  apples  were  about  the  size  of  a 
penny,  and  flat  above  and  below.  I  have  never  seen  but  this 
one  tree  of  this  variety,  a  very  ancient  one,  I  take  it.  It  perished 
in  a  spring  gale  in  1865,  I  think.  A  wild  pear  tree  of  the  variety 
P.  communis ,  v.  Achras ,  (Gaertn),  with  globular-pyriform  fruit, 
as  hard  and  tasteless  as  wood,  is  found  in  Cleatham  parish. 
The  other  old  pear  trees  recorded  in  this  county  I  do  not  know 
personally. — E.  Adrian  Woodrufle-Peacock,  18-3-1912. 


Lincolnshire  Coleoptera, 

BY  THE 

Rev.  A.  THORNLEY,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 

Nottingham  ; 

AND 

W.  WALLACE,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 

Grimsby. 

( Sixth  Paper). 

The  following  sixteen  species  are  additions  to  the  already 
published  sections  : — 

HARPALUS  ANXIUS,  Duft. 

N.  ii,  Skegness  on  the  beach,  June  1912.  Claude  Morley. 

ANCHOMENUS  PICEUS,  L. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  one  specimen,  26-8-1912,  W  W. 

POGONUS  LITTORALIS,  Duft. 

Lincolnshire  Coast,  (Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.)  We  have  no  recent 
record. 

METABLETUS  OBSCURO-GUTTATUS,  Duft. 

S.  13,  Heighington,  one  specimen  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  M.  to  W  W. 

HOMALOTA  MORTUORUM,  Th. 

N.  11,  Skegness,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

QUEDIUS  M1CR0PS,  Gy. 

A  rare  capture. 

N  9,  Humberstone,  22-8-1912,  in  numbers  in  the  decaying  wood 
and  wet  fungoid  debris  of  a  hollow  ash  stump,  in  company 
with  A  brans  globosus  and  Dipkyllus  lunatus,  W  W. 

QUEDIUS  NIGRICEPS,  Kr. 

N  3,  Bigby,  one  in  leaves,  6-6-1912,  L  N  U,  W  W. 
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BRUCHUS  PISI,  L. 

N  4,  Grimsby,  Sept.  1912,  abundant  in  stored  peas,  and  flying  to 
the  window  in  a  poultry  food  shop,  W  W. 

XANTHOUNUS  TRICOLOR,  F. 

N.  2,  Flixborough,  14-9-12,  one  specimen  byj  H  Robinson,  W  W. 

PHYLLOTRETA  ATRA,  Pk. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  one,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

BATOPHILA  £RATA,  Marsh. 

N.  8,  Louth,  in  a  wood,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

CASSIDA  VITTATA,  ViU. 

N.  7,  Market  Rasen,  one,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

ANASPIS  PULICARIA,  Costa. 

N.  8,  Louth,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  17,  Boston,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

APION  ASSIMILE,  Kirby. 

This  is  a  common  species  and  occurs  as  freQuently  as  A. 
apricans,  but  they  have  not  been  differentiated  in  our  record 
sheets. 

N.  8,  Louth,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  17,  Spalding,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

ANTHONOMUS  ULMI,  De  G, 

N.  8,  Louth,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

CEUTHORHYNCHIDIUS  PYRRHORHYNCHUS,  Marsh . 

S.  17,  Spalding,  June  1912,  Claude  Morley. 


Lamellicornia. 


LUCANUS  CERVUS,  L. 

“  The  Stag  Beetle,”  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  County  and 
possibly  introduced  with  timber. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  a  few  females  (Entomologist,  1888,  XXL,  213. 
C  K  Tero). 

S.  17,  Boston,  1872  (T  R  Billups),  see  Entomologist,  Aug.  1888, 
XXL,  213. 
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DORCUS  PARALLELOPIPEDUS,  L. 

N.  4,  Riby  Park,  24-7-1909,  in  rotten  tree,  three  unusually  small 
females  and  several  larvae :  again  5-8-1909,  from  same  stump 
and  others,  larvae,  pupae  and  imagines,  A  B,  W  W.  8,  North 
Ormsby,  4-7-1901  (C  S  Carter,  see  Nat.,  Aug.,  1901). 
S.  Mary’s  Lane,  Louth,  V.  T.  Crow.  10,  West  Ashby  and 
Edlington,  Rev  W  Wright  Mason  says  several  have  been 
taken  there,  n,  Well  Vale,  Alford,  20-8-1908,  L  N  U,  Rev 
W  Wright  Mason  took  one  from  an  old  log. 

S.  Lincoln,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  13,  Court  Leys,  1898,  S  C  S. 
14,  Ruskington,  29-7-1907,  J  F  Musham. 


SINODENDRON  CYLINDRICUM,  L. 

N.  4,  Ravendale,  12-9-1908,  several  in  an  old  ash  stump,  the  sexes  in 
equal  numbers  in  the  solid  wood,  one  of  them  immature, 
A  B.  6,  Newton  Cliff,  larvae  and  remains  in  an  old  ash 
stump,  18-6-1901  (Dr  Shaw). 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  one  male,  1898,  S  C  S. 

ONTHOPHAGUS  FRACTICORNIS,  Preys. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.).  We  have  not  yet  found 
it  there.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  common,  L  N  U,  7-8-1893 
(W  F  B),  a  short  account  of  its  habits  given  with  report. 


ONTHOPHAGUS  NUCHICORNIS,  L. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.).  It  occurs  there  each 
year,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  4-6-1900,  Grimsby  and  Louth 
Societies.  9,  Humberstone  sandhills,  in  abundance  in 
stercore  ovino ,  9-4-1907,  W  W.  Donna-Nook,  15-5-1910,  W  W. 


APHODIUS  ERRATICUS,  L. 

N.  2,  Brigg,  1-6-1895,  A  T.  4,  Little  Coates,  in  stercore ,  8-5-07. 
Bradley,  21-7-08,  in  stercore ,  A  B.  9,  Theddlethorpe,  4-1895, 
A  T.  Humberstone,  n-5-1907,  WW. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  24-7-1901,  S  C  S. 

APHODIUS  SUBTERRANEUS,  L. 

Uncommon,  has  not  occurred  in  Grimsby  district. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  L  N  U, 
7-8-1893,  W  F  B. 


APHODIUS  FOSSOR,  L. 

A  common  species. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-7-1894,  L  N  U,  W  F  B.  Little  Coates, 
8-5-07,  W  W.  6,  Marton  drain,  A  T.  7,  Holton-le-Moor, 
12-6-1908.  9,  Humberstone,  n-5-07,  W  W.  10,  Woodhall  Spa, 
L  N  U,  7-8-1893,  W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  7-6-1900,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  6-1901,  S  C  S. 
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APHODIUS  HvEMORRHOIDALIS,  L. 

A  very  uncommon  species. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  L  N  U.  5-7-1894,  W  F  B.  9  Humberstone, 
26-7-1911,  one  in  stercore,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1900.  S  C  S. 

APHODIUS  FGBTENS,  F. 

Not  uncommon. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  5-7-1894,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B. 
Little  Coates,  2-8-09,  in  stercore  equino ,  W  W.  7  Linwood, 
5-8-1909,  F  W  Sowerby.  10,  Woodall  Spa,  7-8-1893  L  N  U., 
W  F  B. 

APHODIUS  FIMETARIUS,  L. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  1899,  Dr.  C.  Broughton  Woods,  8-9-1908,  L  N  U., 
A  B.  4,  Waltham,  in  stercore,  15-4-1907,  W  W.  Freshney 
Bog,  20-4-07,  burrowing  in  wet  phragmites,  W  W.  6, 
Marton  Drain,  1892,  A  T.  7,  Holton-le-Moor,  12-6-1908, 
L  N  U.,  A  B.  8,  Donington-on-Bain,  H  W  K.  (Nat. 
World,  Aug.  1886.)  9,  Theddlethorpe,  1896,  A  T.  10, 

Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-1893,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  Park,  24-5-1894,  A  T. 

APHODIUS  SCYBALARIUS,  F. 

Fairly  common. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  1900,  M  P.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  W  W. 
4,  Grimsby  Streets,  4-1907,  W  W.  Little  Coates  in  stercore, 
8-5-07,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  several,  17-1-1907,  A  B. 

APHODIUS  ATER,  DeG. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  1900,  M  P.  3,  Howsham,  1-5-1911,  E  A  W-P. 
4,  Cleethorpes,  L  N  U,  5-7-1894  mostly  rufous  variety,  W  F  B. 
Little  Coates,  20-4-1907,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone  sandhills, 
in  stercore  equino  very  common,  nearly  all  males,  9-4-1907, 
W  W.  Donna  Nook,  15-5-10,  W  W.  10,  Woodhall  Spa, 
7-8-1893,  L  N  U,  W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U. 

APHODIUS  CONSTANS,  Duft. 

(I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  following  two  records  of  this  species  * 
A  T.) 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-7-1894,  L  N  U,  W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  Woods  District,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U,  W  F  B. 

APHODIUS  GRANARIUS,  L. 

An  uncommon  species. 

N  4,  Cleethorpes,  one,  19-5-1908,  on  the  salt  marsh,  W  W. 

9,  Humberstone,  12-5- 1909,  one  in  a  hollow  on  the  sandhills, 
W  W. 
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APHODIUS  NITIDULUS,  F. 

Local. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.),  again  there,  5-7-1894, 
L  N  U,  W  F  B,  also  7-7-07,  in  stercore ,  W  W. 

APHODIUS  SORDIDUS,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

APHODIUS  RUFESCENS,  F. 

Not  uncommon. 

N.  3,  Barton-on-Humber,  4-9-1910,  J.  H.  Robinson,  W  W.  4, 
Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.),  again  there,  13-7-1894, 
W  F  B,  also  8-1909,  A  B.  Bradley,  18-8-09,  one  in  a  rain- 
pool,  W  W.  9.  FTumberstone,  1907,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  S  C  S. 

APHODIUS  PUSILLUS,  Hist. 

N.  3,  Brigg,  6-1895,  A  T.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-7-1894,  W  F  B. 
Peaksfields.  Grimsby,  1898,  A  S.  Little  Coates,  20-4-07, 
W  W. 

S,  17,  Wash  foreshore,  L  N  U.,  8-1897,  A  T. 

APHODIUS  MERDARIUS,  F. 

A  common  species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-7-1894,  L  N  U., 
W  F  B.  Stallingboro’,  6  5-1907,  A  B.  Croxby,  n-9-1909, 
F  W.  Sowerby.  9,  Humberstone  in  stercore,  n-5-1907, 
W  W.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-1893,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  district,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U.  Court  Leys,  1899, 
S  C  S. 

APHODIUS  INQUINATUS,  F. 

Rather  uncommon,  and  taken  singly. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  1899,  Dr.  C.  Manton  district,  9-1897,  A  T.  4, 
Cleethorpes,  19-9- 1909,  16-5-1908,  W  W.  7,  Linwood 

Warren,  30-9-1897,  E  A  W-P.  9,  Donna  Nook,  15-5-1910, 
W  W. 

APHODIUS  STICTICUS,  Pz. 

Uncommon. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  9-1897,  A  T.  4,  Beelsby,  one,  4-5-1907,  W  W. 

APHODIUS  PUNCTATO-SULCATUS,  Stm. 

This  species  and  the  next  are  found  together  in  abundance. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  1^98,  E  A  W-P.  Somerby  and  Housham,  9-10-1897, 
E  A  W-P.  4,  Clee,  5-1899,  A  S.  Cleethorpes,  13-7-1894, 
L  N  U,  W  F  B.  6,  Marton  drain,  A  T.  7,  Linwood, 
E  A  W-P.  9,  Theddlethorpe,  A  T.  Humberstone  sandhills, 
in  stercore  ovino ,  common,  9-4-1907,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  District,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U,  A  T. 
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APHODIUS  PRODROMUS,  Brahm. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  1900,  M  P.  3,  Cadney,  E  A  W-P.  4, 
Great  Coates,  13-3-1898,  E  A  W-P.  Little  Coates,  in  stercore, 
24-4-1907,  W  W.  5,  Scotton  Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P. 
7,  Linwood  Warren,  E  A  W-P.  9,  Theddlethorpe,  A  T. 
Humberstone  sandhills  with  the  preceding  species,  in  stercore 
ovino,  9-4-1907,  W  W. 

APHODIUS  CONTAMINATUS,  Hbst. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Manton,  9-1897,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  abundant,  9-1897,  A  T. 
4,  Cleethorpes,  24-9-1907,  A  B,  W  W.  Great  Coates,  L  N  U, 
8-9-1896,  A  T.  7,  Linwood  Warren,  30-9-1897,  E  A  W-P. 
9,  Humberstone,  15-10-1912,  in  stercore  ovino,  abundant, 
W  W.  11,  Ingoldmells,  21-9-1899,  E  A  W-P. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  8-1898,  S  C  S.  Hartsholme,  L  N  U  (see 
Naturalist,  1899,  p.  286). 

APHODIUS  OBLITERATUS,  Pz. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  3,  Cadney,  12-3-1898,  one  specimen,  E  A  W-P. 

APHODIUS  LURIDUS,  F. 

A  common  species,  and  the  black  forms  are  quite  common 
with  the  type  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-8-1894,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B.  Stallingboro’, 
6-5-1907,  with  black  forms,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude 
Morley.  9,  Theddlethorpe,  A  T.  Humberstone,  1 1-5- 1907, 
with  the  black  forms,  in  stercore ,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  district,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U.,  A  T. 

APHODIUS  RUFIPES,  L. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Manton  district,  9-1897,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  9-1897,  A  T. 
4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-1896,  L  N  U.,  A  T.  Cleethorpes, 
13-7-1894,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B.  7,  Linwood,  5-8-1909,  F  W. 
Sowerby.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-1893,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B. 
11,  Trusthorpe,  6-1897,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  Woods,  L  N  U.,  24-5-1894,  W  F  B.  18, 
Spalding,  in  stercore ,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

APHODIUS  DEPRESSUS,  Kug. 

Uncommon. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  7-7-1907,  W  W.  Laceby,  11-5-08,  A  B.,  W  W, 
S.  13,  Hartsholme  Woods,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U,  W  F  B. 

HEPTAULACUS  VILLOSUS,  Gyll. 

A  rare  species. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  J  Kidson  Taylor,  see  E  M  M,  Jan.  1869,  p.  200. 
again  there  16-7-1907,  one  dead  specimen  found  by  A  B. 
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OXYOMUS  PORCATUS,  F. 

Our  only  record  : — 

Lincoln  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 


/EGIALIA  ARENARIA,  F. 

Not  uncommon  on  coast  sandhills. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-7-1894,  L  N  U,  W  F  B.  Grimsby  shore 
near  Humber  Street  Bridge,  under  stones  on  sand,  20-10- 
1906,  YV  W.  6,  Torksey,  16-5-1899,  S  Pegler.  (This  is  our 
only  record  of  its  occurrence  away  from  the  coast.)  9, 
Theddlethorpe,  common  on  shore,  1893,  A  T.  Mable- 
thorpe,  30-8-1900,  L  N  U.  Humberstone,  22-5-1910,  YV  W. 
11,  Ingoldmells,  21-9-1899,  E  A  W-P.  Skegness,  several, 
6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

GEOTRUPES  TYPH(EUS,  L. 

Local,  in  sandy  areas  ;  we  have  not  found  it  in  the  Grimsby 
district. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  9-1897,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  9-1897,  A  T. 
5,  Scotton  Common,  T.  Stainforth.  7,  Linwood,  4-6-1900, 
Grimsby  and  Louth  Societies :  it  is  quite  usual  to  see 
remains  of  the  insect  about  the  warren,  YV  YV. 

GEOTRUPES  SPINIGER,  Marsh. 

A  common  species,  often  found  crushed  on  country  roads. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898,  E  A  VV-P.  Goxhill,  10-1907,  YV  YV.  4, 
Clee  fields,  8-1906,  xY  B.  5,  Gainsborough,  7-1898,  E  A  W-P. 
9  Mablethorpe,  30-8-1900,  L  N  U.  10  YVoodhall  Spa,  7-8- 
1893,  W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  26-6-1899,  S  C  S.  17,  Wash  foreshore  L  N  U. 
8-1897,  A  T. 

GEOTRUPES  STERCORARIUS,  L 

A  very  common  species — one  of  the  beetles  that  is  most 
familiar  to  the  ordinary  observer  of  nature.  It  is  the  “  shard- 
borne”  beetle  of  Shakespeare,  and  goes  by  the  popular 
names  of  “  Dor  Beetle,”  “  Dumble-dor  ”  or  “  Clock,”  and 
in  some  districts  is  vulgarly  called  the  “  Lousy  Watchman.” 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  21-5-1900,  M  P.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898,  E  A  W-P. 
4,  Cleethorpes,  5-7-1894,  L  N  U.,  YV  F  B.  7,  Linwood 
Common,  EAYV-P.  8,  Louth;  9,  Mablethorpe,  R  W 
Goulding.  10,  YVoodhall  Spa,  7-8-1893,  L  N  U.,  remarks  as 
to  depth  of  burrows,  YV  F  B.  (Nat.  1899,  P*  68). 

<■  S.  13,  Hartsholme,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U.  (YV  F  B). 

TROX  SCABER,  L. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  4,  Riby,  one  specimen  under  bark,  25-9-09,  A  B,  YV  YV.  6, 
Torkscv,  Trent  bank,  7-1S95,  E  M  M.,  Oct.  1895,  p.  240,  A  T. 
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HOPUA  PHILANTHUS,  Fuss. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  7,  Linwood  Warren,  1908,  a  specimen  taken  here  and  sent 
by  Miss  Cameron  to  A  T.  8,  Holton-le-Clay,  8-7-1908,  a 
single  female  specimen  found  by  W  W.  clinging  to  long 
grasses  at  the  side  of  a  pond  not  far  from  the  mill. 

SERICA  BRUNNEA,  L. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  1898,  Dr.  C.  Bottesford,  1900,  M  P.  4,  Irby, 
1-8-1908,  remains  of  a  specimen  in  a  spider’s  web,  W  W. 
Laceby  sandpit,  one,  25-7-1909,  W  W.  6,  Torksey,  river 
bank,  7-1895,  AT.  7,  Panton  Wood,  R  W  Goulding.  9, 
Saltfleetby,  31-7-1910,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Aubourne,  13-9-1912,  J  F  Musham.  15,  Grantham,  1900, 
Mr.  Worsdale. 

RHIZOTROGUS  SOLSTITIALIS,  L. 

We  have  never  seen  it  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  8,  South  Elkington,  “  In  the  evening  of  a  very  hot  day,  July 
24-1901,  walked  along  the  cow-pastures  saw  hundreds  of 
specimens  hovering  over  the  hawthorn-hedges  buzzing  like 
bees.  On  a  second  occasion  the  beetles  were  buzzingaround 
trees  on  the  Elkington  Road  not  far  from  Thorpe  Hall,  the 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the  time  were  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  Mr.  Thornley  identified  the  specimens.”  R  W 
Goulding.  10,  Horncastle,  Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter. 

MELOLONTHA  VULGARIS,  F. 

This,  the  common  “  Cockchafer,”  is  familiar  to  many. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  6-1895,  L  N  U,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898, 
E  A  W-P.  Barton-on-Humber,  Pelham  Pillar  Woods, 
abundant  on  oak  trees,  G  W  M.  4,  Peaks-fields,  Grimsby, 
on  rose,  1897,  AS.  Grimsby  at  street  lamps  and  occasionally 
in  the  district,  July  1905,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  one  1898,  A  S. 
8,  near  Louth,  H  W  K.,  (Nat.  World,  March  1886). 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1899,  S  C  S. 

PHYLLOPERTHA  HORTICOLA,  L. 

Not  uncommon.  This  is  the  “  Fieldchafer,”  “  Maybug,”  or 
“  bracken  clock.” 

N.  4,  Irby,  20-6-1907,  L  N  U.  (W  W).  5,  Scotton  Common,  1887, 

AS.  6,  Newton-on-Trent,  5-6-1895,  AT.  7,  Holton-le- 
Moor,  12-6-08,  LNU.,  A  B.  Linwood,  5-6-1911,  L  N  U. 
W  W.  8,  Woods  near  Louth,  H  Wallis  Kew.  (Nat.  World, 
July  1886). 

S.  13,  Stapleford,  6-1898,  S  C  S. 

CETONIA  AURATA,  L. 

The  “  Rose-beetle.”  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  include 
this  species. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  a  specimen  found  in  a  fruiterer’s  shop,  22-6-1909, 
may  have  been  of  foreign  origin,  W  W. 
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ANOMALA  FRISCHI,  F. 

Almost  all  our  records  are  from  the  coast. 

N.  2,  Yaddlethorpe,  15-9-1912,  J  H  Robinson,  W  W.  9, 
Theddlethorpe  shore,  8-1893,  A  T.  Mablethorpe,  1882,  H. 
Bedford  Pim,  (E  M  M.,  Dec.  1882,  xix,  161).  n,  Skegness, 
25-8-1898,  SCS.  Sutton-on-Sea,  A  T. 


Serricornia. 


AGR1LUS  LATICORNIS,  III. 

Uncommon. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one,  by  beating  hazels,  1-9-1906,  W  W. 
Little  Coates,  18-7-1909,  four  specimens  by  F  W.  Sowerby. 
7,  Moortown  one,  18-8-1907,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  SCS. 

TRACHYS  MINUTA,  L. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  1900,  M  P.  6,  Langworth  Wood,  (Fowler, 
Brit.  Col.) 

THROSCUS  DERMESTOIDES,  L. 

N.  7,  Moortown,  in  small  numbers,  by  sweeping  amongst  heather, 
18-8-1907,  and  again  2-7-1910,  W  W. 

MELAS1S  BUPRESTOIDES,  L. 

A  rare  species  evidently ;  so  conspicuous  an  insect  cannot  well 
have  been  overlooked. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  8-6-1910,  one  specimen  taken  on  the  wing  by 
F  W  Sowerby,  W  W. 

LACON  MURINUS,  L. 

N.  6,  Newton-on-Trent,  5-6-1895.  A  T.  (E  M  M,  Oct.  1895,  P- 
240).  7,  Market  Rasen  road,  two  by  sweeping  6-1912,  Mr. 

Claude  Morley.  9,  Tetney  Haven  on  a  sunny  bank,  three 
specimens  by  sweeping,  30-5-1911,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  SCS. 

CRYPTOHYPNUS  RIPARIUS,  F. 

Appears  to  be  rare  with  us. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  one  in  flood  refuse,  6-8-1909,  the  only  one  I 
have  taken,  W  W.  6,  Torksey,  7-1895,  A  T. 
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ELATER  BALTEATUS,  L. 

Has  not  occurred  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  7,  Linwood,  4-6-1906,  A  B.  20-7-10,  W  W,  and  5-6-1910,  in 
rotten  birch,  W  W.  Moortown,  3-7- 1910,  in  rotten  birch, 
W  W. 


S.  Lincoln  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.).  13,  Hartsholme,  A  T. 


MELANOTUS  RUFIPES,  Hbst. 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  1900,  M  P.  3,  Cadney,  3-1900,  E  A  W-P. 
4,  Ravendale,  in  dead  ash  stump,  12-9-1908,  A  B.  Croxby 
15-7-1909,  under  bark,  F  W  Sowerby.  Irby,  several, 
in  decaying  stump,  27-3-1910,  W  W. 


ATHOUS  NIGER,  L. 

Uncommon. 

N.  1,  Epworth,  R  W  Goulding.  2,  Scunthorpe,  2-7-1902,  L  N  U. 
3,  Cadney,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Grimsby,  one  on  flowers  in  a 
garden,  June,  1908,  C  Gifford,  W  W.  8,  North  Thoresby, 
8-1907,  R  C,  W  W.  10,  Holbeck,  1-8-1897,  JEM. 

S.  15,  Grantham,  1900,  Mr  Worsdale. 

ATHOUS  LONGICOLLIS,  01. 

Frequent  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  4,  Bradley,  two  specimens,  11-8-1907,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood, 
1-8-1907.  Grimsby  street,  29-7-10,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 
5-8-1909,  F  W  Sowerby.  8,  Holton-le-Cla)',  two  specimens, 
5-7-1908,  WW.  9,  Mablethorpe,  8-1907,  by  Mr  F  Rhodes 
of  Bradford,  n,  Ingoldmells.  9-1899,  E  A  W-P. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  S  C  S. 

In  Fowler’s  Coleoptera  it  is  stated  that  the  male  is  usually 
common  where  it  occurs  and  the  female  is  always  very 
scarce  :  I  have  found  it  quite  the  reverse,  for  in  the  Grimsby 
District  out  of  ten  specimens  taken  three  only  are  males. 
W  W. 

ATHOUS  HyEMORRHOIDALIS,  F. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Hibaldstow,  23-5-1898,  E  AW-P.  3,  Cadney,  1898,  E  AW-P. 
4,  Freshney  Bogs,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  6,  Torksey,  Newton 
Cliff,  CSC.  7 ,•  Linwood,  5-6-11,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912, 
Claude  Morley.  9,  Humberstone,  near  the  sandhills,  6-7- 
1907,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1900,  S  C  S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-1898, 
E  A  W-P.  17,  Boston,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

ATHOUS  VITTATUS,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  3,  Caistor,  by  Mr.  Philip  Burton. 
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LIMONIUS  MINUTUS,  L. 

Occurs  singly  not  uncommonly  by  sweeping  in  our  woods. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  4-1898,  E  A  W.-P.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  14-6-1907, 

A  B.  Roxton  Wood,  31-5-1909.  W  W.  Croxby,  15-7-1909, 
F.  W.  Sowerby.  7,  Market  Rasen,  6-1912,  one,  Claude 
Morley. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  District,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U. 

18,  Spalding,  one,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

SERICOSOMUS  BRUNNEUS,  L. 

Our  only  records  :  — 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-1895,  L  N  U,  A  T. 

5,  Scotton  Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P. 

ADRASTUS  LIMBATUS,  F. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-1910,  W  W.  3,  Barton-on-Humber.  7- 
1911,  L  N  U,  W  W.  4,  Little  Coates,  24-8-1907,  W  W. 
Cleethorpes,  9-9-1907,  W  W.  7,  Moortown,  18-8-1907,  W  W. 
11,  Gibraltar  Point,  15-8-1891,  L  N  U,  W  W  F,  (Nat.,  Feb. 
1892,  p.  49). 

AGRIOTES  SPUTATOR,  L. 

The  larvae  of  this  and  the  next  two  species  are  the  well- 
known  “  wire  worms,”  dreaded  by  farmers  and  gardeners. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-1895,  A  T. 

3,  Cadney,  in  shells  of  Helix  nemoralis,  24-4-1909,  E  A  W-P. 

4,  Irby,  20-6-1907,  W  W.  9,  Tetney,  28-4-1903,  CSC.  10, 

Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-1893,  L  N  U,  W  F  B. 

» 

S.  13,  Washingboro’,  13-5-1912,  in  moss,  J  F  M.  15,  Sapperton, 
6-1901,  S  C  S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-1904,  W  E  Sharp. 

AGRIOTES  OBSCURUS,  L. 

Another  common  species. 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  1900,  M  P.  3,  Cadney,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Little 
Coates,  1898,  A  S.  Croxby,  15-7-1909,  W  W.  5  Scotton 
Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  7,  Linwood,  16-6-11,  W  W.  8, 
Louth,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  4-1899,  S  C  S.  Little  Ponton,  7-6-1898, 
E  A  W-P. 

AGRIOTES  LINEATUS,  L. 

In  the  Grimsby  district,  not  so  common  as  the  two  preceding 
species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  12-3-1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Grimsby  Street,  7-1906, 
W  W.  Cleethorpes,  26-6-1911,  W  W.  6  Newton-on-Trent, 
6-1895,  AT.  7  Market  Rasen,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  8, 
Donington-on-Bain,  H  W  K.  9,  Humberstone,  21-5-1907, 
W  W. 
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AGRIOTES  SOBRINUS,  Kies. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood  on  Anthriscus  and  hawthorn ,  24-5- 1907, W  W., 

•  Irby,  20-6-1907,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

AGRIOTES  PALLIDULUS,  III. 

N.  3,  Habrough,  14-6-1900,  A  S.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  26-6-1907, 
common,  W  W.  Freshney  Bog,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  7, 
Linwood,  5-6-1911,  several,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude 
Morley. 

DOLOPIUS  MARGINATUS,  L. 

N,  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-1895,  A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood, 
27_5'T9°7>  W  W.  5,  Scotton  Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P. 
6,  Newton-on-Treut,  5-6-1895,  A  T.  7,  Linwood,  4-6-1900. 
Grimsby  and  Louth  Socs.  Market  Rasen,  abundant, 
6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-6-1901,  S  C  S. 

CORYMBITES  PECTINICORNIS,  L. 

Has  not  occurred  in  Grimsby  district. 

N.  6,  Langworth  Wood  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.).  Newton-on- 
Trent,  5-6-1895,  in  meadows  above  woods,  AT.  (EM  M., 
Oct.  1895,  P-  240). 

CORYMBITES  CUPREUS,  F. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  one  specimen,  1898,  Dr.  C.  Broughton  Woods, 
L  N  U,  6-1895,  A  T.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  one,  7-1906,  W  W. 
Irby,  20-6-1907,  L  N  U,  A  S.  6,  Langworth  Wood  (Fowler, 
Brit.  Col.).  7,  Linwood,  4-6-1900,  Grimsby  and  Louth 
Socs. 

S.  15,  Grantham,  7-6-1898,  E  A  W-P. 

-  var.  aeruginosus,  F. 

N.  7,  Linwood,  5-6-1911,  on  the  wing  and  by  sweeping,  not  so 
common  as  the  type  form.  All  the  specimens  taken,  type 
and  variety,  were  males,  W  W. 

CORYMBITES  TESSELATUS,  F. 

We  find  it  frequently  in  this  one  locality  : — 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P,  7-6-1899,  A  T,  11-6-1907, 
W  W. 

CORYMBITES  QUERCUS,  Gyll. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-1895,  with  var.  ochropterus,  A  T. 
4.  Beelsby,  one  specimen,  1-7-1907,  by  A  B,  the  only  occasion 
of  its  occurrence  in  Grimsby  district.  6,  Newton-on-Trent, 
5-6-1895,  (with  var.  ochropterus)  in  profusion,  A  T,  Burton 
Chateau,  (Gainsboro’),  with  var.  ochropterus,  22-6-1901,  A  T. 

S.  Hartsholme  Woods,  24-5-1894,  L  N  U. 
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CORYMBITES  HOLOSERICEUS,  F. 

N,  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-1895,  L  N  U,  A  T.  3,  Pelham  Woods, 
5-5-1909,  F.  W.  Sowerby.  7,  Linwood,  5-8-1909,  A  B,  and 

5- 6-1911,  by  sweeping  and  on  the  wing,  common.  L  N  U, 

W  W. 

CORYMBITES  METALLICUS,  Pk. 

Our  only  record: — 

N.  6,  Newton-on-Trent,  two  specimens,  5-6-1895,  A  T.  (E.  M.  M., 
Oct.  1895,  p.  240). 

CAMPYLUS  LINEARIS,  L. 

Our  records  are  mostly  from  the  Grimsby  district,  where  it 
occurs  frequently  in  our  woods,  but  we  rarely  come  across 
the  female. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  7-9-1899,  A  T.  Bradley  Wood,  4-6-1907. 
Roxton  Wood,  31-5-1909,  several  males,  W  W.  8,  Louth, 

6- 1912,  Claude  Morley. 

DASCILLUS  CERYINUS,  L. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  1898,  Dr.  C.  4,  Ravendale,  23-6-1907,  W  W. 
Croxby,  16-7-1909,  W  W.,  the  only  records  for  Grimsby 
district.  11,  Trusthorpe,  washed  up  by  tide,  probably  carried 
to  sea  by  large  drains,  6-1897,  common.  A  T. 

HELODES  MINUTA,  L. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  one,  13-7-1898,  A  T,  again  there,  several, 
12-7-1910,  W  W.  7,  Linwood.  8-6-1908.  Market  Rasen, 
6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  10,  Holton  beck,  1-8-1897,  J  E  M. 

HELODES  MARGINATA,  F. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  3,  Barton-on-Humber,  L  N  U,  1-7-1911,  W  W.  4,  Freshney 
Bogs,  11-6-1907,  several  by  sweeping  Equisetum  in  a  very 
boggy  part,  W  W. 

MICROCARA  LIVIDA,  L. 

N.  1,  Haxey  and  Epworth,  one,  14-7-1898,  A  T.  4,  Bradley 
Wood,  4-6-1907,  in  small  numbers,  by  beating  hawthorn, 
and  again,  4-8-1910,  W  W.  7,  Moortown,  18-8-1907,  W  W. 

-  var.  bohemanni,  Man. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1899,  S  C  S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-1904, 
W.  E.  Sharp. 

CYPHON  COARCTATUS,  Pk. 

A  common’species. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  2-7-1902,  L  N  U.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  11-6-1907, 
5-7-09,  W  W,  again  there,  13-7-10,  by  F.  W.  Sowerby, 
named  by  Mr.  Tomlin,  Irby,  19-7-11,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 
5-6-1911.  Moortown,  3-7-1910,  W  W.  9,  Mablethorpe, 
Aug.  1907,  by  Mr.  F.  Rhodes  (record  sent  by  J.  W.  Carter, 
Bradford). 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  S  C  S. 
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CYPHON  NITIDULUS,  Th. 

Not  common. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  two,  26-5-1910,  W  YV,  one,  13-7-1910,  by 
F.  W.  Sowerby,  named  by  Mr.  Tomlin.  (These  are  the  only 
specimens  taken  in  the  Grimsby  district).  8,  Louth,  6-1912, 
Claude  Morley. 

CYPHON  VARIABIEIS,  Thumb. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Freshney  Bogs, 
21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  Beelsby,  1-6-1907,  W  W.  Little 
Coates,  13-7-1910,  by  F.  W.  Sowerby,  named  by  Mr.  Tomlin, 
Irby,  several,  19-7-1911,  W  W.  6,  Marton  drain,  4-1898, 
A  T.  9,  Humberstone,  6-1900,  A  S.  Tetney,  30-5-1911, 
W  W.  11,  Skegness,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

CYPHON  PALLIDULUS,  Boh. 

N.  4,  Irby,  16-6-1910,  one,  by  F.  W.  Sowerby,  named  by  Tomlin, 
and  one  at  Bradley  Wood,  1-8-1910,  W  W,  are  the  only 
specimens  from  Grimsby  district.  7,  Linwood,  5-8-1909, 
and  20-7-1910,  W  W.  Moortown,  a  number  by  sweeping, 
3-7-1910,  W  W.  9,  Saltfleet,  31-7-1910,  one,  W  W. 

CYPHON  PADI,  L. 

N.  2,  Manton,  4-1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Great  Coates,  one,  19-6-1908. 
Irby,  one,  9-6-1911.  7,  Linwood,  one,  5-6-1911,  W  W. 

SCIRTES  HEMISPHvERICUS,  L. 

Local. 

N.  4,  Croxby  Pond,  side  of,  one  by  A  B,  6-7-1909,  again 
9-8-1909,  W  W,  and  resting  on  the  reeds  at  the  north  side  of 
the  pond  in  very  large  numbers,  14-7- 1910,  W  W.  11,  Alford, 
at  Well  Vale,  20-8-1908,  LNU,W  W. 

LAMPYRIS  NOCTILUCA,  L. 

This  is  the  “  Glow-worm.”  We  have  not  seen  it  in  the 
Grimsby  district. 

N.  2,  Appleby  district,  “  Glow-worms  very  plentiful,”  (used  to  be 
at  least),  in  Sir  B.  Sheffield’s  warren,  “  but  I  imagine  the 
“black-headed  gulls  will  have  cleared  them;  there  used  to 
“  be  many  along  the  Brigg  Road,  but  disappeared  after 
“  Haverholme  was  built,  and  poultry  kept  there,  A  T.” 
7,  Linwood  Warren,  Mr.  G.  W.  Mason  saw  one  at  the 
entrance  to  the  high  road,  22-7-1908,  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Stedman, 
formerly  of  Binbrook,  says  he  has  seen  it  at  Linwood. 
Newball  Wood,  near  Langworth,  1888,  while  sugaring  for 
moths,  J  F  M.  8,  Louth  district,  R.  S.  Bayley,  Notitias 
Ludas,  1834,  p.  286,  records  it  among  insects  found  near 
Louth. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe  Wood,  1900 — 1905,  on  many  occasions 
noticed  by  J  F  M,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Arnold. 
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PODABPUS  ALPINUS,  Pk. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  4,  Irby,  20-6-1907,  one,  W  W.  Bradley  in  the  Gear’s  Wood, 
23-6-1910,  one,  by  beating  bushes,  W  W. 

TELEPHORUS  FUSCUS,  L. 

N.  4,  “  Recorded  from  Cleethorpes,  but  requires  further  con¬ 
firmation,”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

TELEPHORUS  RUSTICUS,  Fall. 

A  common  species,  often  on  flowers. 

N.  2,  Brigg,  6-1895,  L  N  U,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  1898,  E  A  W-P. 
4,  Freshney  Bog,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  Bradley  Wood, 

5- 6-1907,  by  beating  hawthorn  flowers,  many  pollen- 
covered  specimens,  W  W.  7,  Holton-le-Moor,  12-6-1908, 
L  N  U,  A  B.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Tetney, 
by  general  sweeping,  common,  30-5- 1911,  W  W.  11, 
Trusthorpe,  6-1897,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1899,  S  C  S.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude 
Morley. 

TELEPHORUS  LIVIDUS,  L. 

A  very  common  species  :  we  have  not  found  the  var.  dispar. 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  21-5-1900,  M  P.  3,  Brigg,  Broughton  Woods, 

6- 1895,  L  N  U,  A  T.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  21-6-1898,  A  S. 
6,  Marton  drain,  A  T.  7,  Linwood,  4- 6- 1900,  Grimsby  and 
Louth  Socs.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Tetney, 
common,  by  general  sweeping,  30-5-1 1,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys.  1896,  S  C  S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-1898, 
E  A  W-P.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

TELEPHORUS  PELLUCIDUS,  F. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-1895,  A  T.  4,  Freshney  Bogs, 
21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  Beelsby,  4-5-1907,  W  W.  7,  Market 
Rasen,  6-1912,  and  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

TELEPHORUS  NIGRICANS,  Mull. 

A  common  species  :  no  records  from  coast. 

N.  2,  Brigg,  Broughton  Woods,  with  var.  discoideus,  common, 
L  N  L),  6-1895,  A  T.  3,  Brocklesby,  14-6-1900,  A  S.  4, 
Bradley  Wood,  24-5-1907,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  8-6-1908, 
W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-1908,  E  A  W-P.  17,  Boston,  6-1912, 
Claude  Morley.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

-  var.  discoideus,  Steph. 

N.  2,  see  above;  and  at  Scunthorpe,  11-6-1910,  W.  E.  Sharp.  3, 
Brocklesby,  14-6-1900,  A  S.  4,  Little  Coates,  7-1906,  W  W, 
Grimsby  Street,  25-5-1911,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  5-6-1911. 
W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1899,  SC  S. 
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TELEPHORUS  LITURATUS,  Fall. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Brigg,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-1895,  A  T.  3,  Cadney, 
7-1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P, 
(I  have  also  taken  the  form  with  black  elytra  there,  W  W). 
6,  Marton,  A  T.  7,  Linwood,  5-6-1911,  and  a  specimen  with 
black  elytra,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  9, 
Humberstone,  7-1900,  A  S.  n,  Trusthorpe,  6-1895,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  Nat.  1899,  p.  287,  L  N  U. 

TELEPHORUS  FIGURATUS,  Man. 

This  rare  capture  has  not  been  repeated. 

N.  4,  Freshney,  Bogs,  7-6-1899  A  T.  (Nat.  1900.  p.  77). 

TELEPHORUS  BICOLOR,  F. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Brigg  L  N  U.,  6-1895,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898,  EA  W-P. 
4,  Freshney  Bogs,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  6,  Burton  Chateau, 
22-6-1901,  A  T.  7.  Linwood,  5-6-1911,  L  N  U,  W  W.  8, 
Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Tetney,  9-6-1907,  W.  W. 
Trusthorpe,  6-1897,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  17-6-1899,  S  C  S.  17,  Boston,  6-1912,  Claude 
Morley.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

TELEPHORUS  H^EMORRHOIDALIS,  F. 

Not  common. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U.  6-1895,  A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood, 
27-5-1907,  W  W.  Beelsby  Wood,  24-5-1907,  A  B.  W  W. 

TELEPHORUS  ORALIS,  Germ. 

Not  common. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  7-1909,  W  W.,  the  only  one  taken  in  Grimsby 
district.  7,  Market  Rasen.  8,  Louth,  three  specimens  from 
these  localities,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  Lincoln  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  13,  Court  Leys,  7- 1901,  S  C  S. 
15,  Sapperton,  S  C  S. 

TELEPHORUS  PALUDOSUS,  Fall. 

This  species  is  unexpected  in  our  county,  it  is  usually  found  in 
northern  and  mountainous  districts. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  June  20-1898,  E  A  W-P,  (Nat.  1898,  p.  265, 
and  1900,  p.  215.)  I  found  it  there  in  numbers,  26-5-1910, 
W  W. 

TELEPHORUS  FLAVILABRIS,  Fall. 

Common,  and  about  the  coast. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898,  E  A  W-P.  South  Ferriby,  1-7-1911,  W  W. 
4,  Freshney  Bogs,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P,  very  common  there 
and  at  Great  Coates  in  long  grasses,  19-6-1908,  W  W. 
Cleethorpes,  very  dark  forms  on  rushes  near  the  salt  marshes, 
26-6-1911,  W  W.  6,  Burton  Chateau,  22-6-1901,  A  T. 
9,  Humberstone  foreshore,  19-7-1909,  W  W. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 
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RHAGONYCHA  FUSCICORNIS,  01. 

Our  only  records 

N.  4,  Ravendale,  23-6-1907,  two  specimens,  W  W.  Little  Coates, 
7-1909,  F.  W.  Sowerby. 

RHAGONYCHA  FULVA,  Scop. 

An  abundant  species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  20-7-1911,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Clee,  5-7-1894,  L  N  U. 
Irby  Dale,  19-7-1911,  in  very  great  numbers  copulated  on 
thistles,  &c.,  few  other  beetles  being  taken  by  sweeping,  W  W. 

5,  Scotton  Common  28-7-1905,  L  N  U.  6,  Bigby,  6-6-1912, 
L  N  U,  W  W.  8  Donington-on-Bain,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1908, 
Rev.  W.  Wright  Mason,  A  T.  9,  Saltfleet,  31-7-1910,  W  W. 
10,  Woodall  Spa  and  Tumby,  L  N  U.  n,  Alford,  C.  O. 
Waterhouse. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1898,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  6-1901,  S  C  S. 

RHAGONYCHA  TESTACEA,  L. 

A  moderately  common  species  :  we  have  few  records. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bogs  7-6-1899,  A  T.  Bradley,  4-6-1907,  W  W. 
Irby,  20-6-1907,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Canwick,  23-5-1912,  sent  by  J.  F.  Musham  to  W  W. 

RHAGONYCHA  LIMBATA,  Th. 

A  very  common  species. 

N.  2.  Broughton.  3-6-1895,  L  N  U.  A  T.  3,  Bottesford  14-6-1900, 
M  P.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  21-6-1898,  E  A  W-P.  Bradley 
Wood,  27-5-1997,  W  W.  5,  Scotton  Common,  1898,  E  AW-P. 

6,  Burton  Chateau,  22-6-1901,  A  T.  7,  Linwood,  5-6-1911, 
W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley,  9,  Tetney,  30-5- 
1911,  W  W.  11,  Skegness,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  26-6-1899,  S  C  S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-1898, 
E  A  W-P.  17,  Boston  and  18,  Spalding.  6-1912,  Claude 
Morley. 

RHAGONYCHA  PALLIDA,  F. 

Not  nearly  such  a  common  species. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  3-6-1895,  L  N  U,  A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood, 
27-5-1907,  W  W.  Irby,  20-6-1907,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 
4-6-1900.  Grimsby  and  Louth  Socs.  Market  Rasen  Woods, 
6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

MALTHINUS  PUNCTATUS,  Fourc , 

N.  3,  Thornton  Abbey,  19-7-1909,  W  W.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  one, 
13-7-1898,  A  T.  Bradley  Wood,  7-1906,  W  W.  Croxby, 
16-7-1909,  A  B,  W  W. 

MALTHINUS  FASCIATUS,  01. 

N.  4,  Immingham,  6-1901,  A  S.  Freshney  Bogs,  15-7-1907,  W  W. 
Croxby,  15-7-1909,  W  W.  7,  Usselby,  2-8-1909,  F.  W. 
Sowerby. 
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MALTHODES  MARG1NATUS,  Lat. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-1895,  A  T.  Scunthorpe, 
25-8-1910,  W  W.  4,  Little  Coates,  7-1909,  F.  W.  Sowerby. 

MALTHODES  MINIMUS,  L. 

A  common  species. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  15-7-1907,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  1-8-1907, 
W  W.  7,  Linwood,  5-8-1909,  F.  W.  Sowerby,  8,  Louth, 
6-1912,  Claude  Morley.  n,  Alford  at  Well  Vale,  13-7-1887, 
J  E  M. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

MALTHODES  ATOMUS,  Th. 

A  rare  species  ;  our  only  records  : — 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E.  A.  Waterhouse,  (E  M  M,  Jan.  1868,  p.  1868-7), 

17,  Boston,  one  in  a  ditch,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

MALACHIUS  BIPUSTULATUS,  L. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  damp  meadows. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  21-6-1898, 
E  A  W-P.  Roxton  Wood,  31-5-1909,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 
4-6-1900,  Grimsby  &  Louth  Socs.  8,  Louth,  R.  W.  Goulding. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  7-1897,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  6-1901,  S  C  S, 

18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

DASYTES  FLAVIPES,  F. 

Our  only  record  : — 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  23-6-1899.  S  C  S. 

DASYTES  £ROSUS,  Kies. 

Not  uncommon. 

N.  3,  Poolthorne,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  7-6-1899, 
A  T.  Bradley  Wood,  beaten  from  hawthorn,  5-6-1907,  W  W. 
again,  3-6-1910,  W  W.  7,  Moortown,  3-7-1910,  one  quite 
large  specimen,  W  W. 

(DASYTES  OCULATUS,  Kies.) 

A  doubtful  species. 

N.  6,  “  Mr.  Crotch’s  original  specimens  were  taken  by  Mr. 

Wollaston,  in  Lincolnshire,  probably  at  Spridlington,  near 
“  Lincoln,”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

NECROBIA  RUFICOLLIS,  F, 

Our  only  records. 

N.  4,  Peak’s  Fields,  Grimsby,  1898,  A  S.  8,  Louth,  R.W.  Goulding. 

NECROBIA  VIOLACEA,  L. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  6,  Newton-on-Trent,  5-6-1895,  in  an  old  bone,  A  T. 

S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-1898,  E  A  W-P. 
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NECROBIA  RUFIPES,  De.  G. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  6-10-1898,  two  in  a  dead  hedgehog,  A  T.  New 
Holland,  one  in  a  dog’s  skull  on  the  shore,  29-8-1909,  W  W. 

CORYNETES  CCERULEUS,  De.  G. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  8,  Louth,  R.  W.  Goulding.  9,  Saltfleetby,  8-6-1899  L  N  U, 

AT. 

PTINUS  FUR,  L. 

This  species  must  be  commoner  than  our  records  show. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,’  11-6-1910,  in  old  straw  in  a  cow-shed,  W.  E. 
Sharp.  3,  Cadney,  17-4-1911,  E  AW-P..  sent  to  W  W. 
4,  Scartho,  10-7-1910,  a  female  specimen  fell  into  the  basin 
in  which  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  an  old  thatched 
cottage,  W  W. 

PTINUS  TECTUS,  Boield. 

An  introduced  species. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  26-5-1910  and  2-7-1910,  taken  in  the  greatest 
abundance  amongst  flour,  etc.,  in  a  baker’s  shop  by  A  B. 
The  refuse  also  contained  their  larvae  and  pupae  in  cocoons, 
W  W. 

NIPTUS  HOLOLEUCUS,  Fall. 

This  must  be  commoner  than  our  records  show. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  in  a  shop  in  Freeman  Street,  1898,  A  S.  A  few 
specimens  have  been  taken  about  the  Museum  buildings 
here,  by  A  B,  but  I  have  not  found  it  in  this  county,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  8-1898,  S  C  S. 

NIPTUS  CRENATUS,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  Lincoln,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

HEDOBIA  IMPERIALS,  L. 

N.  4,  Brocklesby,  31-5-1909,  one  on  a  cart  road,  the  only  one  I 
have  taken,  W  W.  5,  Gainsboro’,  16-6-1902,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E,  A.  Waterhouse,  (E  M  M,  Jan.  1868,  p.  186-7, 
also  Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  Court  Leys,  6-1900,  S  C  S. 

15,  Sudbrook,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

GIBBIUM  SCOTIAS,  F. 

An  interesting  and  very  local  species. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  June  25,  1910,  in  numbers  from  a  baker’s  shop  in 
King  Edward  Street,  by  A  B.  The  baker  stated  that  they 
came  to  traps  set  for  cockroaches  in  his  shop,  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  their  presence  as  due  to  bags  of  feathers  brought 
from  a  poultry  dealer  to  be  stoved.  He  stopped  doing  this, 
and  they  disappeared,  W  W. 
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DRYOPHILUS  PUSILLUS,  Gyll. 

Apparently  fairly  common  in  suitable  spots. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  n-6-igio,  from  dead  fir  branches,  W.  E.  Sharp. 
4,  Irby  under  fir  trees  by  sweeping,  20-6-1907,  W  W. 
Bradley  Wood,  26-6-1907,  and  Roxton  Wood,  1-8-1907, WW. 
All  these  from  the  Grimsby  district  were  females,  but  we 
have  one  male  from  Roxton  Wood,  4-6-10.  7,  Moortown, 

3-7-1910,  W  W.  Market  Rasen  Woods,  6-1912,  Claude 
Morley. 


PRIOBEUM  CASTANEUM,  F. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  7-1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Little  Coates,  two  under 
bark  of  a  dead  standing  oak,  July  1909  and  several  in  old 
hawthorn  stump,  30-3-1912,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  4-6-1900, 
Grimsby  and  Louth  Societies.  8,  Holton-le-Clay,  one  by 
sweeping,  5-7-1908,  W  W.  Louth,  in  old  hedge,  6-1912, 
Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  20-6-1899,  S  C  S. 


ANOBIUM  DOMESTICUM,  Fourc. 

The  Death  Watch  Beetle,  whose  larvae  cause  the  worm-holes 
in  furniture  is  common  about  wood-work  in  many  old  houses, 
and  their  round  holes  in  the  dead  hawthorn  branches  are 
familiar  to  many  of  us. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  7,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Grimsby,  at  my  house  I  find 
a  few  on  the  windows  each  August  and  their  ticking 
sounds  are  very  familiar  to  me,  W  W.  6,  Bigby,  6-6-1912, 
L  N  U.  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  under  bark  of  dead 
standing  ash  tree,  28-7-1908,  W  W.  In  an  old  post  on  the 
salt  marshes  there,  19-6-1908,  I  found  larvae  and  pupae 
amongst  dry  powdering  portions  and  from  these  there  soon 
developed  the  perfect  insects,  W  W. 


ANOBIUM  PANICEUM,  L. 

This  common  cosmopolitan  species  the  misnamed  “  Weevil  ” 
of  the  ships’  biscuits,  has  not  often  been  recorded  in  this 
county. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  two  specimens  in  a  bakery  by  A  B,  2-7-1910,  W  W, 
and  numbers  in  dog-biscuits,  January,  1913,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  9-1900,  S  C  S. 

XESTOBIUM  TESSELATUM,  F. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  5-1899,  S  C  S. 

ERNOBIUS  MOLLIS,  L. 

N.  3,  Pelham  Wood,  one  bred  from  larva,  found  in  pine  fencing, 
emerged  23-6-1907,  W  W.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  one  in  pine 
fencing,  1-8-1907,  W  W.  Irby,  7-9-1907,  A  B.  Littte 
Coates,  13-7-1910,  F.  W,  Sowerby. 
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PTILINUS  PECTINICORNIS,  L. 

N.  3,  Ulceby,  27-6-1911,  several  of  both  sexes,  in  tunnels,  in  a 
stump,  by  J.  H.  Robinson,  W  W.  4,  Waltham,  a  fine  male 
by  beating  ash,  13-7-1908,  W  W. 

OCHINA  HEDERiE,  Mull. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  one  by  sweeping,  2-7-1908,  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
and  W  W.  It  generally  occurs  about  ivy,  but  there  was 
none  near  at  hand. 

(DINODERUS  SUBSTRIATUS,  Payk. 

This  is  considered  to  be  an  introduced  species. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe,  near  Lincoln,  Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

LYCTUS  CANALICULATUS,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  15-6-1900,  S  C  S. 

CIS  BOLETI,  Scop. 

A  very  common  species  in  boleti  on  stumps. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Bradley,  on  ash  stump,  11-8-1907, 
W  W.,  also  16-5-1907,  W  W.  Irby,  7-4-1909,  A  B.  7, 
Moortown,  18-8-1907,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  7-8-1908,  WYV. 
S.  13, .Court  Leys, "1897,  S  C  S. 

CIS  BIDENTATUS,  01. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  in  dry  old  fungus  on  ash,  8-1907  and  8-7-1909, 
W  W.  Irby.  1-8-1908,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

CIS  ALNI,  Gyll. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-1910,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E.  A.  Waterhouse  (E.  M.  M.,  Jan.  1868,  p.p.  186-7). 

CIS  NITIDUS,  Hbst . 

N.  Little  Coates  in  fungus  on  a  tree,  8-7-1909,  W  W.  n,  Alford, 
at  Well  Vale,  20-8-1908,  L  N  U.  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

CIS  PYGMjEUS,  Marsh. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-1910,  Mr.  E.  G.  Bayford. 

ENNEARTHRON  CORNUTUM,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  two  males  and  one  female  in  fungoid  growth 
on  a  stump,  31-5-1909,  W  W. 

OCTOTEMNUS  GLABRICULUS,  Gyll. 

This  is  apparently  not  a  common  species. 

N.  4,  Irby,  in  fungi,  on  a  stump,  4-4-1909  and  24-5-1908,  W  W, 


The  Lepidoptera  of  Lincolnshire. 

By  G.  W.  MASON,  Barton-on-Humber. 

The  following  are  records  of  new  species  added  to  the  County 
List,  since  the  publication  of  the  previous  papers  in  the  “Transactions  ” 
from  1906  to  1910. 


BOMBYCES. 

STAUROPUS  FAGI,  L, 

N.  Market  Rasen,  a  black  variety  taken  by  W.  Lewington,  R.  T. 
Cassal. 

LOPHOPTERYX  CUCULLA,  Esp. 

N.  Gainsborough,  bred  1861,  also  larvae  taken  in  my  garden  and 
bred  in  1908,  F.  M.  Burton. 

NOCTU/E. 

DASYPOLIA  TEMPLI,  Thab. 

N.  Barton-on-Humber,  one  on  street  lamp,  10-10-1912,  G.  W. 
Mason. 

CRAMBI. 

CRAMBUS  SALINELLUS. 

N.  Humberstone,  one  7-1912,  F.  W.  Sowerby  (E.  A.  Atmore), 

TORTRICES. 

ANTITHESIA  SALICELLA,  L. 

N.  Market  Rasen,  6-1912,  C.  Morley  and  E.  A.  Elliott. 

RETINIA  RESINELLA,  L. 

N.  Bottesford  Moors,  on  Pinus  sylvestris,  1874,  E.  A.  W-Peacock  : 
Broughton,  1893-1900,  E.  A.  W-P.  (Nat.  1903,  p.  306). 

TINE/E. 

TINEA  PALLESCENTELLA,  Sta. 

N.  Humberstone,  7-1912,  F.  W.  S.  (E.  A.  A.). 

OECOPHORA  PANZERELLA,  St.,  Sta. 

N.  Linwood,  5-6-1911,  at  Pinus  sylvestris,  E.  A.  W-P.  (E.  A.  A.). 

ARGYRESTHIA  SEMITESTACELLA,  Curt.,  Sta. 

N.  Limber,  several  beaten  out  of  beech,  7-9-1912,  G.  W.  M. 
(E.  A.  A.). 


A  PRELIMINARY  LIST 


OF  THE 

LINCOLNSHIRE  MAMMALIA, 

BY  THE 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 


As  no  account  of  the  Mammals  which  have  occurred  in  the 
county  within  historic  times,  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union,  the  writer  has  drawn  up 
the  following  list  with  the  object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  study  of  this  particular  branch  of  our  local 
fauna.  The  writer  has  seen  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton-Haigh’s  notes  on 
the  subject,  compiled  for  the  Victoria  County  History  of 
Lincolnshire,  but  not  yet  published,  and  he  has  also  made  use 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith’s  List,  published  in  “The  Naturalist,”  1905, 
and  has  searched  elsewrhere  for  county  records.  It  is  not  probable 
that  many  new  species  will  be  added  to  the  following  list,  though 
very  likely  two  or  three  more  species  of  bats  inhabit  the  county, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  yet  to  be  done  in  working  out 
carefully  the  distribution  of  the  mammals  which  inhabit  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  for  at  present  it  is  not  possible  to  give  anything  approaching 
to  a  full  record  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  county  in  which  the 
various  species  occur.  Mr.  Caton-Haigh  has  done  most  useful 
work  in  this  branch  of  Zoology,  particularly  in  N.  E.  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  many  important  records  in  this  List,  to  which  the 
initials  G.  H.  C.  H.  have  been  added,  rest  on  that  gentleman’s 
authority,  but  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  thoroughly  worked.  Many  of  the  common  species 
seem  to  be  generally  distributed  in  all  suitable  localities  through¬ 
out  the  county,  though  it  is  unsafe  to  state  this  without  reserve, 

but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  working  out  the  distribu- 

& 

tion  of  such  rarer  species  as  Natterer’s  and  Daubenton’s  Bats 
the  Lesser  Shrew,  Dormouse,  Harvest  Mouse,  and  Red  Bank 
Vole,  as  the  few  localities  from  which  these  species  have  been 
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recorded  are  not  likely  to  represent  accurately  their  respective 
ranges  in  Lincolnshire.  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  present 
status  of  the  Polecat,  Badger,  and  Otter  in  the  county  is  also 
desirable. 

The  flat  shores  of  Lincolnshire  with  numerous  sand-banks 
and  winding  channels  account  for  the  long  list  of  Cetacea  which 
have  appeared,  chiefly  as  stranded  specimens,  round  the  coast, 
but  of  these  only  the  Porpoise  and  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  can  be 
called  regular  inhabitants  of  Lincolnshire  Waters. 

If  naturalists  in  the  county  will  send  in  annotated  lists  of 
the  Mammals,  including  the  common  ones,  to  be  found  in  their 
districts,  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  future,  to  draw  up  a  much  more 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Lincolnshire  Mammalia  than  the 
following  preliminary  list. 

ORDER  CHIROPTERA. 

FAMILY  VESPERTILIONIDdE. 

VESPERUGO  NOCTULA.  Noctule  or  Great  Bat. 

Fairly  generally  distributed  in  the  county,  and  occurs  even  in  the 
Marsh  and  Fen  districts.  During  day  time  prefers  hollow  trees 
to  buildings.  Retires  early  for  the  winter,  usually  by  the  end  of 
August.  One  of  the  first  bats  to  (feme  out  in  the  evening. 


VESPERUGO  PIPISTRELLUS.  Pipistrelle  or  Common  Bat. 

Common  everywhere.  The  majority  retire  for  hibernation  in 
October,  though  a  few  are  seen  flying  during  the  winter. 


VESPERTILIO  DAUBENT0NI1.  Daubenton’s  Bat. 

Recorded  from  Bottesford,  Grainsby,  and  Lincoln.  Probably 
occurs  also  in  many  other  suitable  localities.  Fond  of  haunting 
large  ponds.  G.  H.  C.  H.  has  seen  a  dozen  at  a  time  over  a  pond 
in  North  Lincolnshire. 


VESPERTILIO  NATTERERI.  Natterer’s  or  Reddish  Grey  Bat. 

Apparently  a  rare  species  in  the  county.  One  taken  at  Grainsby, 
July,  1876  (G.H.C.H.  “  Zoologist,”  1887,  p.  143);  Mr.  M.  Peacock 
has  met  with  it  at  Bottesford  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham  has  presented 
to  the  Lincoln  Museum  two  specimens  taken  in  October,  1904, 
from  a  colony  in  All  Saints  Church,  Theddlethorpe  ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Fieldsend  records  a  specimen  from  Stainton  Wood,  November, 
1906.  All  these  localities  are  in  North  Lincolnshire. 
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[VESPERTILIO  MYSTACINUS.  Whiskered  Bat. 

No  record  for  the  county,  but  probably  occurs.  G.  H.  C.  H.  has 
failed  to  find  it  in  N.  E.  Lincolnshire,  but  it  has  been  recorded 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cambridge,  Northampton  and 
Yorkshire.] 

PLECOTUS  AURITUS.  Long-eared  Bat. 

Apparently  generally  distributed  in  the  county.  More  numerous 
in  well-timbered  districts.  Seldom  appears  in  the  evening  till 
nearly  dark,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  cry, 

[SYNOTUS  BARBASTELLUS.  Barbastelle. 

Has  possibly  occurred,  but  no  definite  record.  See  “  Zoologist,” 
1887,  p.  144.] 


ORDER  INSECTIVORA. 

FAMILY  ERINACEIDiE. 

ERINACEUS  EUROPTUS.  Hedgehog. 

Very  abundant. 


FAMILY  TALPID/E. 

TALPA  EUROPAEA.  Mole. 

Very  abundant,  albino  specimens  not  rare. 

FAMILY  SORICIDTh 

SOREX  VULGARIS.  Common  Shrew. 

Common  through  the  County. 

SOREX  MINUTUS.  Lesser  Shrew. 

& 

This  woodland  species  has  probably  been  overlooked,  and  there 
are  few  records.  Fairly  common  N.  E.  Lincolnshire  (G.  H.  C.  H.) ; 
Stainton  Wood,  February,  1907,  (Alfred  Fieldsend). 

CROSSOPUS  FODIENS.  Water  Shrew. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  banks  of  the  drains  in  the  Marsh  and  Fen 
district,  and  elsewhere  on  the  sides  of  streams  and  other  pieces 
of  water.  (G.  H.  C.  H.)  Skellingthorpe  and  Drinsey  Nook 
(J.  F.  Musham). 

ORDER  CARNIVORA. 

FAMILY  FELIDTh 

[FELIS  CATUS.  Wild  Cat. 

The  Wild  Cat  must  at  one  time  have  haunted  the  ancient  forests 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  probably  became  extinct  within  historic 
times.  The  writer,  however,  knows  of  no  record  of  the  capture 
of  an  undoubted  example  of  the  wild  cat  in  the  county.  John 
Cordeaux  considered  that  a  specimen  shot  in  March,  1883,  near 
Bullington  Wood,  Wragby,  was  a  genuine  Wild  Cat  (“Zoologist,” 
1884,  p.  380),  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  reversion  from  the  domestic  cat  to  a  type  resembling 
F.  catus. J 
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FAMILY  CANIDS. 


CANIS  VULPES.  Fox. 

This  preserved  species  is  very  numerous  in  most  suitable  haunts. 
Rarer  in  the  Marsh  and  Fen. 

FAMILY  MUSTELIDTh 

MUSTELA  MARTES.  Marten. 

The  former  home  of  this  species  in  the  county  was  the  large  central 
tract  of  woodland,  extensive  portions  of  which  still  exist. 
Stragglers  have  occurred  elsewhere,  but  it  could  never  have  been 
common  in  the  Marsh  and  Fen,  and  seems  to  have  been  little 
known  in  the  N.  Wolds.  The  species  held  its  own  in  the  county 
till  about  1875,  (see  numerous  records  in  the  “Zoologist”  and 
elsewhere),  but  from  this  date  its  extermination  was  rapid. 
The  writer  has  spoken  to  an  old  woodman  who  remembers  the 
species  as  common  in  the  large  woods  near  Langworth  and 
Wragby,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  quite  possibly  a  very  few 
still  exist  in  that  locality,  as  the  writer  saw  an  adult  female 
which  had  been  trapped  on  April  26th,  1905,  in  Fenwood,  in  the 
parish  of  Caenby,  only  some  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
Wragby  woodlands.  This  example,  which  is  the  last  recorded 
for  the  county,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Massam,  of 
the  Crown  Inn,  Glentham,  and  as  the  last  previous  record  seems 
to  be  of  one  killed  near  Sleaford  about  the  year  1888,  (“  Zoologist,” 
1893,  p.  354),  it  is  obvious  that  the  species,  if  not  now  extinct, 
must  be  on  the  very  verge  of  extinction  in  the  county.  For 
interesting  summaries  of  the  occurrences  of  this  species  in 
Lincolnshire,  see  “Zoologist”  1880,  p.  237,  and  1891,  p.  453. 


MUSTELA  PUTORIA.  Polecat. 

Formerly  common  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  but  has  rapidly 
decreased  since  about  1875,  and  is  now  practically  extinct  in 
many  of  its  former  haunts.  Still  not  uncommon  in  the  Marsh 
district,  particularly  near  the  coast,  but  seldom  seen  owing  to  its 
nocturnal  habits  (G.  H.  C.  H.).  Still  occasionally  captured  in 
woods  near  Louth.  The  Lincoln  Museum  specimens  are  from 
Bullington,  1885,  and  Crosby,  1909. 


MUSTELA  ERMINEA.  Stoat  or  Clubtail. 

A  well-known  and  common  species  which  survives  in  spite  of 
constant  persecution. 

MUSTELA  VULGARIS.  Weasel. 

Common  and  holds  it  own  perhaps  even  better  than  the  Stoat. 

MELES  TAXUS.  Badger. 

Not  rare,  and  perhaps  increasing  in  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds, 
particularly  the  Northern  parts.  Has  occurred  and  still  exists  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  county,  but  appears  to  be  getting  rare. 
One  was  killed  by  the  Blankney  Hounds  at  Bloxholm  on  February 
6th,  1913. 
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LUTRA  VULGARIS.  Otter. 

Scarce,  bat  seems  to  have  increased  of  late  years.  Occurs  in  most 
streams  in  the  county  of  sufficient  size  and  also  in  large  ponds, 
wandering  considerable  distances.  Perhaps  more  numerous  in 
the  River  Bain  than  elsewhere.  The  Lincoln  Museum  specimen 
is  from  the  Fossdyke.  Skellingthorpe,  June  1909. 

FAMILY  PHOCIDzE. 

PHOCA  VITULINA.  Common  Seal. 

A  common  species  frequenting  the  sand  banks  of  the  Wash,  where 
it  breeds  in  large  numbers,  wandering  from  these  headquarters 
to  all  parts  of  the  coast  and  sometimes  up  rivers.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  Eastern  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  that  over 
two  thousand  seals  were  in  the  Wash  during  the  summer  of 
1912. 

[PHOCA  HISPIDA.  Ringed  Seal. 

In  Mr.  Arthur  Smith’s  list  of  Lincolnshire  Mammals,  this  Arctic 
species  is  included  with  the  following  data  :  ‘“It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
J.  Cordeaux  that  an  example  occurred  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
as  recently  as  the  year  1889,’  Bowdler  Sharpe. — Lloyd’s  Nat. 
Mist.,  p.  155,  Mammalia.” 

It  seems  safer  to  regard  the  record  as  a  somewhat  doubtful  one, 
unless  more  evidence  is  forthcoming.] 

HALICHiCRUS  GRYPUS.  Grey  Seal. 

Inhabits  the  sand  banks  of  the  Wash  in  company  with  the  common 
species,  but  is  by  no  means  common.  Occurs  as  a  straggler 
elsewhere  on  the  coast,  and  has  been  killed  off  Tetney  by  a 
punt  gunner. 


ORDER  RODENTIA. 

FAMILY  SCIURIDTh 

SCIURUS  VULGARIS.  Squirrel. 

Abundant  in  all  the  wooded  districts. 


MUSCARDINUS  AVELLANARIUS.  Dormouse. 

A  rare  species  in  the  county.  Occurs  in  the  wooded  country  around 
Wragby,  e.g.  Stainton,  Stainfield,  and  Minting.  The  writer  has 
seen  and  known  of  several  examples  taken  recently  in  Stainton 
Wood.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  writer  has 
found  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  large  woodlands  near 
Skellingthorpe  and  Doddington,  and  it  has  occurred  some 
40  years  ago,  in  woods  between  Grantham  and  Bourne 
(“  Zoologist,”  1885,  p.  207.).  Has  probably  been  overlooked  in 
several  other  districts  in  the  county,  and  more  records  either 
positive  or  negative  must  be  received  before  its  exact  distribution 
can  be  determined. 
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FAMILY  MURID/E. 

MUS  RATTUS.  The  Black  Rat. 

Has  been  superseded  probably  for  more  than  a  century  by  the 
Brown  Rat.  Still  exists,  perhaps  as  an  imported  species, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grimsby  Docks,  from  which  locality  the 
Lincoln  Museum  specimen  was  obtained  in  August,  1906.  About 
the  year  1856  five  or  six  black  rats  were  caught  by  a  ratcatcher 
at  Bottesford  (Peacock). 

MUS  DECUMANUS.  Brown  Rat. 

Common. 

MUS  MUSCULUS.  House  Mouse. 

Common. 

MUS  SYLVAT1CUS.  Wood  Mouse  or  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse. 

Common.  The  large,  yellow-necked  race  of  this  species,  known 
as  Mas  flavicollis,  very  possibly  occurs  in  the  county,  but  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 

MUS  MINUTUS.  Harvest  Mouse. 

Apparently  very  rare  in  the  county,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  scarcity  of  records.  Mr.  Max  Peacock  found  a  nest 
with  female  and  young  in  Bottesford,  1887,  and  G.  H.C.  H.  had 
notice  of  its  occurrence  near  Horncastle,  and  also  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  S.  W.  of  the  county.  The  writer  has  evidence  that  the 
nest  has  been  found  in  cornfields  in  Metheringham  Fen,  some 
years  ago. 

MICROTUS  AMPHIBIUS.  Water  Vole. 

Common  in  all  suitable  localities.  Very  large  numbers  occurred 
in  Read’s  Island  in  the  Humber  in  1896  (see  the  “  Field,”  Feb. 
22nd,  1896,  and  the  “  Louth  Advertiser,”  March  21st,  1896). 

MICROTUS  AGRESTIS.  Common  Field  Vole. 

Very  common. 

MICROTUS  GL4RE0LUS.  Red  ;Bank  Vole. 

Probably  occurs  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts.  Abundant  in 
North  Lincolnshire,  (G.  H.  C.  H.).  Localties  where  it  has  been 
captured  in  South  Lincolnshire  are:  Leadenham,  1908,  (J.  S. 
Reeve),  and  Doddington,  1910,  (F.  L.  Blathwayt). 

FAMILY  LEPORIDTh 

LEPUS  EUROP/EUS.  Hare. 

Common,  in  some  localities  abundant.  Albinos  have  occurred. 

LEPUS  CUNICULUS.  Rabbit. 

Abundant,  subject  to  variation  in  colour.  A  large  area  of  the 
Wolds  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  rabbits,  (J. 
Cordeaux,  “  Naturalist,”  1895,  p.  317). 
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ORDER  UNGULATA. 

FAMILY  CERVIDTL 

[CERVUS  ElAPHUS.  Red  Deer. 

The  herd  in  Grimsthorpe  Park,  near  Bourne,  is  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  wild  deer  which  in  former  days  roamed  over  the  Forest 
of  Kesteven.  More  evidence  on  this  point  would  be  very 
interesting.] 

ORDER  CETACEA. 

FAMILY  BALdENIDyE. 

MEGAPTERA  LONGIMANA.  Hump=backed  Whale. 

A  specimen  measuring  25  feet  was  washed  ashore  at  Mumby 
Chapel,  near  Skegness,  September,  1894  (G.  H.  C.  H.) 

BALTiNOPTERA  S1BBALD1.  Sibbald’s  Rorqual  or  Blue  Whale. 

A  young  example,  50  feet  long,  was  taken  in  the  Humber  in  1835 
(J.  E.  Grey  “  Zoologist,”  1873,  p.  3363,  and  “  Naturalist,” 
August,  1901). 

BAL/ENOPTERA  MUSCULUS.  Common  Rorqual. 

This  species  has  been  stranded,  on  many  occasions,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  on  various  parts  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  An 
example,  76  feet  long,  was  killed  in  the  Humber  in  April,  1892 
(J.  Cordeaux,  “  Zoologist,”  1892,  p.  224). 

BALTNOPTERA  BOREALIS.  Rudolph’s  Rorqual. 

On  September  5th,  1884,  an  example  of  this  species  entered  the 
Humber,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  barge  lock  at  Goole, 
(“Zoologist,”  1884,  p.  483).  This  is  the  only  record  of  this 
species  having  been  found  in  Lincolnshire  waters. 

BAL/ENOPTERA  ROSTRATA.  Lesser  Rorqual. 

Has  occurred  in  the  Humber  on  one  occasion  at  least  (Dr.  J.  E. 
Grey,  “Zoologist,”  1873,  p.  3364). 

FAMILY  PHYSETERIDiE. 

PHYSETER  MACROCEPHALUS.  Sperm  Whaie. 

In  1563  a  Sperm  Whale  is  said  to  have  been  stranded  at  Great 
Grimsby.  (Southwell,  “  Naturalist,”  1885,  p.  228.).  There  seems 
to  be  no  definite  record  of  this  species  in  Lincolnshire  waters 
since  that  date. 

HYPERQODON  ROST  RAILS.  Bott!e=nosed  Whale. 

Somewhat  frequent.  There  are  several  records  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  species  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  in  autumn,  the  records 
referring  to  female  or  young  examples.  One  occurred  at  Frieston 
in  1896  (A.  Smith). 

MESOPLODON  S0WERBIENS1S.  Sowerby’s  Whale. 

A  specimen  of  this  rare  species  entered  the  Humber  in  1885,  and 
was  taken  on  Spetember  nth  at  the  Spurn  Point,  Yorkshire, 
(“Zoologist,”  1886,  p.  70). 
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FAMILY  DELPHINIDzE. 

MONODON  MONOCEROS.  Narwhal. 

One  record.  An  example  of  this  Arctic  species  came  ashore  alive 
near  Boston  in  February,  1800  (Bell’s  “  British  Quadrupeds.”) 

ORCA  GLADIATOR.  Grampus  or  Killer. 

Has  once  been  recorded  from  the  Humber  in  1885  (“  Naturalist,” 
1885,  p.  386). 

[PSEUDORCA  CRASSIDENS.  Lesser  or  Thick-toothed  Killer. 

A  skull  of  this  animal  was  found  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  and 
described  by  Professor  Owen  as  belonging  to  an  extinct  species. 
Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  the  species  was  still  an 
inhabitant  of  the  North  Sea.] 

GLOBICEPHALUS  MELAS.  The  Round-headed  Porpoise  or  Pilot  Whale. 

In  June,  1862,  shoals  of  40  or  50  of  these  whales  entered  the 
Humber,  and  went  ashore  on  Whitton  Sands  and  Cleethorpes. 
(G.  H.  C.  H.). 

PH0CA2NA  COMMUNIS.  Porpoise. 

Common  off  the  coast.  Often  enters  the  Humber  and  sometimes 
travels  far  up  the  River  Trent. 

DELPH1NUS  TURSIO.  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

Not  very  uncommon.  Five  were  obtained  at  Tetney  Haven, 
August,  1888,  and  one  was  washed  ashore,  dead,  at  Marsh 
Chapel  in  November,  1891  (G.  H.  C.  H.) 

LAGENORHYNCHUS  ALB1R0STRIS.  White-beaked  Dolphin. 

One  record.  A  specimen  was  caught  off  Grimsby  in  September, 
1875  (G.  H.  C.  H.) 


Note  on  New  Book,  “THE  HUMBLE-BEE.” 

Its  life  history  and  how  to  domesticate  it,  with  descriptions 
of  Bombus  and  Psithyrus,  by  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  F.E.S., 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

As  a  working  book  to  Naturalists  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  to  those  who  desire  thoroughly  to  investigate  this 
order  of  insects,  the  book  can  be  most  highly  recommended. 

The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner,  full  of 
details  and  well  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of  coloured  photographs 
which,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  descriptions,  are  invaluable. 

We  wish  that  other  subjects  were  undertaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Sladen  has  dealt  with  the  one  he  has  made  his 
own. 


NOTES  ON  HELIX  ASPERSA,  L. 

In  1902  I  introduced  into  my  garden  here  about  thirty  very 
large  Helix  fasciata  x  zonata  from  a  spot  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey- 
My  object  was  to  see  whether  the  five  narrow  bands  of  fasciata 
X  zonata  with  their  wide  light  interspaces  would  influence  and 
overcome  the  dark  narrow  inter-spaced  small  form,  with  the 
formula  1  (23)  45.  we  have  here  as  native.  In  two  points  the 
results  have  been  negative,  and  in  two  positive.  The  size  of  our 
local  shell  was  not  (1)  increased,  and  its  (2)  banding  formula  is 
still  1  (23)  45,  but  the  interspaces  are  much  (3)  wider  and  of  a 
(4)  lighter  colour.  As  this  influenced  form  is  now  growing  rare 
even  in  my  own  garden,  it  is  time  the  result  of  this  experiment 
was  put  on  record. — E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  Cadney, 
Brigg,  29-3-1913. 


OBITUARY. 

The  late  Rev.  J.  CONWAY  WALTER. 

Although  this  part  of  the  “Transactions”  deals  with 
matters  relating  to  1912,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  issued  without 
expressing  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  Union  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Conway  Walter,  Rector  of  Langton,  which 
occurred  on  the  19th  March,  1913.  Mr.  Walter  was  President 
of  the  Union  in  1900,  and  was.  one  of  our  most  energetic 
workers.  His  knowledge  of  local  history  and  natural  history 
was  unrivalled,  and  he  leaves  a  gap  in  our  ranks  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill.  A  notice  of  his  career,  accompanied  by  a 
portrait,  appeared  in  our  last  volume,  pp.  159  and  160. 


3£mailttsf)rr£  Jlatltraltsts,  mm  on. 

Founded  June  12lh,  1893. 


LIST  OF  OIF1  IF1 1  CEILS,  1914. 


President  s 

MISS  S.  C.  STOW,  26,  Avenue  Road,  Grantham. 

VICE=PRESIDENT — Sir  H.  C.  W.  Hawley,  Bart.,  Holly  Mount,  Hurst 
Wood,  Buxted,  Sussex. 


PAST=PRESIDENTS  (Resident  in  the  County)  : 

H.  Preston,  f.g.s.,  Hawthornden  Villa,  Grantham. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock,  l.th.,  f.l.s,,  f.g.s.,  Cadney 
Vicarage,  Brigg. 

Rev.  A.  Hunt,  m.a.,  Welton  Vicarage,  Lincoln. 

Dr.  W.  Wallace,  15,  Hainton  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  m.b.o.u,,  Grainsby  Hall,  Grimsby. 

HON.  TREASURER: 

J.  S.  Sneath,  32,  Tentercroft  Street,  Lincoln. 

HON  SECRETARY: 

Arthur  Smith,  f.l.s.,  f.e.s.,  The  Museum,  Greyfriars,  Lincoln. 

HON.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY: 

R.  W.  Goulding,  Welbeck,  Worksop. 

SECTIONAL  OFFICERS, 


GEOLOGY. 

President  : — H.  Preston,  f.g.s.,  Hawthornden  Villa,  Grantham. 

Secretary-. — Rev.  C.  C.  Fowler,  f.g.s.,  Corringham,  Gainsboro’. 

BOTANY. 

President: — Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock,  l.th.,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s. 

Cryptogams  : — Miss  S.  C.  Stow,  26,  Avenue  Road,  Grantham. 

Fungi : — Sir  H.  C.  W.  Hawley,  Bart.,  Holly  Mount,  Buxted,  Sussex. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

President : — W.  Denison  Roebuck,  f.l.s  ,  259,  Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds. 
Secretary: — J.  F.  Musham,  f.e.s.,  53,  Brook  Street,  Selby. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

President: — Rev.  A.  Thornley,  m.a.,  f.l.s.,  f.e.s.,  Hughenden,  Coppice  Road, 
Secretary  : — G.  W.  Mason,  Barton-on-Humber.  [Nottingham. 

Diptera  : — F.  W.  Sowerby,  Cleethorpes. 

VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY. 

President  : — G.  H.  dltton-Haigh,  Grainsby  Hall,  Grimsby. 

Secretary: — Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt,  m.a.,  m.b.o.u.,  Doddington  Rectory, 
Lincoln.  . 

JsTE'W  MElIVISEIfcS,  1913. 

Baldry,  J.  S.,  Clasketgate,  Lincoln. 

Cabourne,  G.  W.,  1,  Edna  Street,  Lincoln. 

Fraser,  Dr.  A.,  Caistor. 

Frith,  Walter  S.,  7,  Market  Place,  Brigg. 

Lincoln,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  Old  Palace,  Lincoln. 
Spain,  Rev.  T.  Dixon,  Long  Sutton. 

Ward,  Harold,  King’s  School,  Grantham. 
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O  no  one  is  the  L.N.U.  indebted  in  a  greater  depth  of 
gratitude  than  to  our  friend  Peacock,  nor  is  there  any 
one  who  has  done  more  for  the  working  out  of  the 
natural  history  of  his  native  county  than  this  talented 
member  of  a  talented  family. 


The  Union  was  founded  in  1893.  The  detailed  suggestion 
(even  including  that  of  the  exact  title  it  now  bears)  which  led  to 
its  foundation,  was  made  in  the  spring  of  that  year  by  the  then 
Editor  of  “  The  Naturalist,”  a  journal  which  has  always  paid 
special  attention  to  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  the  actual 
founder,  to  whom  the  suggestion  was  made,  was  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Baker,  a  Gainsborough  man,  who  became  secretary  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Union’s  existence. 


But  our  good  friend  Peacock  was  present — and  prominent — 
at  the  foundation  meeting  held  at  Mablethorpe  on  the  12th  June, 
1893,  and  when  Mr..  Baker  relinquished  it,  he  took  up  the 
Organizing  Secretaryship  at  the  beginning  of  1895. 


Since  then  our  friend  has  been  the  chief  and  indispensable 
guiding  spirit,  the  rallying-point  to  whom  have  gathered  all  the 
best  elements  of  Lincolnshire  science,  the  scientific  workers  of 
whom  the  county  has  been  able  to  boast  so  many  of  high  attain¬ 
ment — and  he  has  well  merited  the  title  which  his  friend  the  late 
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Canon  W.  Fowler  so  happily  and  wittily  bestowed  on  him — of 
“nursing  father  of  the  Union.” 

He  occupied  the  Secretarial  position  for  ten  years,  and 
during  that  period  (and  indeed  after  it)  he  has  made  it  his 
business  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  except  when  absent 
from  the  county  or  detained  at  home  by  ill-health  or  clerical 
work.  And  in  every  way  he  has  studied  to  further  the  growth 
of  the  Union  in  membership,  and  to  encourage  the  varied 
activities  of  the  individual  members.  In  this  respect  at  the 
beginning  of  his  secretariate  he  published  the  article  with 
coloured  map  in  “The  Naturalist,”  after  long  consultations  with 
its  then  Editor,  and  with  his  co-operation,  which  laid  down  the 
18  districts  (and  34  „ sub-districts)  on  which  the  work  of  the 
county  has  since  been  done. 

He  was  a  naturalist  from  infancy  and  came  of  intellectual 
ancestry.  His  father  is  the  distinguished  antiquary  and  natur¬ 
alist,  Edward  Peacock,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  of  Bottesford  Manor  near 
Brigg,  at  which  place  our  past-president  was  born  on  the  23rd 
July,  1858,  the  eldest  son.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  under  the  late  Dr.  James  Clyde.  Then  in  turn  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  followed  for  Arts  and  Science,  and  Durham  for 
Theology,  and  after  holding  curacies  in  Northumberland,  Essex, 
and  Northampton,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Cadney  in  1891. 

His  studies  began  in  infancy,  when  he  took  interest  in  (1) 
geology  ;  (2)  conchology  ;  (3)  zoology  (mammals,  birds,  insects)  ; 
(4)  botany.  Beginning  as  a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age 
he  is  unable  quite  to  remember  the  beginnings  themselves — and 
in  adolescence  he  took  up  anthropology  and  archaeology. 

As  the  son  and  grandson  of  keen  naturalists  in  their  day  and 
generation,  and  surrounded  by  sisters  and  brothers  of  like 
sympathies,  our  friend  started  his  scientific  career  with  many 
distinct  advantages,  eminently  fitting  him  for  the  organizing 
secretaryship  and  leadership  of  our  union  in  after  years — and 
the  notes  which  follow  on  the  conversations  by  which  so  many 
of  his  friends  and  co-workers  have  profited  are  both  of  interest 
and  value. 
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Not  only  was  his  range  of  interests  from  childhood  wide 
and  varied,  but  the  best  of  literature  was  ever  at  his  command 
for  their  promotion.  He  was  practically  born  and  bred,  not 
only  in  the  open  country  of  the  Bottesford  neighbourhood,  but 
in  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  so  that  he  does  not  remember 
actually  beginning  conchology,  botany,  geology  and  many  other 
studies.  It  was  beyond  him  when  he  did  not  know  the  rocks  of 
north-west  Lindsey  by  name,  with  their  common  fossils,  trees, 
flowers,  shells,  mammals,  birds,  fishes  and  insects.  He  was 
taken  on  his  earliest  natural  history  rambles  in  1861,  when  just 
three  years  old,  “  to  be  taught  to  see  and  think,”  as  he  was 
afterwards  told.  As  he  says,  it  was  before  he  could  remember 
such  things ;  and  if  he  had  not  his  mother’s  notes  he  would  not 
know  the  fact  now  !  He  can,  however,  remember  that  in  1863 
(when  he  was  aged  five)  they  made  an  expedition  to  Brumby 
West  Common.  He  there  saw  for  the  first  time  Ling  ( Calluna ) 
in  all  its  purple  glory;  the  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus)  which  he  has 
never  seen  since  in  the  county,  and  believes  to  be  extinct ;  the 
Marsh  Helleborine  (Epipactis  palustris  CrantzJ;  and  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  vivid  blue  of  the  Bog  Gentian  (Gentiana 
pnemnonanthe ) .  The  thing  he  remembers  most  clearly  that  day 
was  the  viaduct  of  the  G.  C.  Railway  (not  then  opened)  across 
the  Common,  a  great  wonder  to  the  childish  eye,  and  the  round 
red  galls  on  the  branches  of  the  Creeping  Willow  (Salix  repens). 
His  father  cut  them  open  to  show  him  the  contained  larvae. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  though  he  has  hunted  for  it  there  and 
elsewhere,  he  has  never  met  with  this  gall  since  in  Lincolnshire 
or  elsewhere,  nor  a  description  of  it  either. 

By  the  summer  of  1865,  they — his  three  sisters  and  himself — 
were  great  collectors  of  local  fossils  and  land  and  freshwater 
shells.  Two  of  their  discoveries  at  this  time  were  of  distinct 
interest  later.  They  mistook  Ccecilioides  acicula ,  which  they 
obtained  in  fair  quantities  from  the  Liassic  Glacial  Gravel  of 
Yaddlethorpe  Pit  and  the  beck  alluvium,  for  a  fossil  shell  till 
years  later.  After  a  fall  they  found  it  alive  in  its  native  pit. 
Though  it  is  in  Peacock’s  experience  our  most  widely  distributed 
land  shell,  he  has  only  as  yet  seen  it  alive  on  three  occasions. 
He  and  his  sisters  never  took  the  long-lost  and  much-sought- 
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after  Limnaa  glabra  alive.  It  came  into  their  garden  as  a  dead 
shell  with  fresh-water  alluvium  from  Bottesford  Beck,  the 
stream  which  drains  Scunthorpe  Common,  at  that  time  a  mass 
of  bogs,  for  the  steam-pumping  of  the  water  from  the  level  for 
the  iron  pits  had  not  then  begun.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  source  of  its  origin.  Fearing  that  his  memory  might  be  at 
fault  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  Peacock  showed  Ccecilioides  and 
L.  glabra  to  his  only  surviving  sister,  Mabel,  last  year.  She  at 
once  recognized  them  both  as  old  friends  of  their  childhood,  and 
stated  where  each  had  been  first  obtained. 

This  early  discovery  of  dead  L.  glabra  has  been  curiously 
confirmed  by  his  detection  in  August,  1913,  of  that  species  as  a 
dead  drift  shell  in  the  alluvium  of  Cadney  Beck.  Here  it  must 
come  from  the  moors  north  of  Caistor  from  pools  west  of  the 
Fonceby.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  there  as  at  one  time  at 
Scunthorpe.  The  blown  sand  lies  on  the  folds  of  a  retentive 
clay,  in  this  case  Kimeridge,  making  peaty  acid  pools  like  the 
Scunthorpe  flashes. 

Recurring  to  the  notes  of  conversations,  Peacock’s  mother 
gave  her  children  a  penny  for  every  twenty  snails  found  and 
produced  from  the  Manor  Garden  or  its  walls.  In  hunting  for 
them,  sister  Edith  discovered  in  the  Periwinkle  (Vinca)  which 
then  grew  by  the  house  wall  in  quantities,  a  beautiful  cornucopian 
monstrosity  of  Helix  aspersa  with  the  local  normal  banding — 
1  (23)  45.  Peacock  has  never  seen  another  example  ;  it  was  like 
a  long  twisted  horn. 

Just  at  that  time  some  sods  were  brought  into  the  garden 
from  some  spot  close  by,  now  unknown,  to  turf  a  long  sloping 
bank.  With  the  grass  came  the  submaritima  variety  of  the  Zebra 
snail  ( Helicella  virgata),  as  the  Peacock  children  called  it.  The 
spot  suited  it  for  a  time,  and  thousands  of  shells  were  found. 
The  result  was  that  their  mother  had  to  limit  her  offer  of  pennies 
to  the  Granny  (Helix  aspersa)  oniy.  Yet  the  spot  did  not  suit  H. 
virgata  finally,  for  in  1902  the  brothers  Adrian  and  Max  hunted 
the  bank  fruitlessly,  without  finding  a  single  specimen  or  even  a 
dead  shell.  They  all — the  sister  too — thought  this  most  cuiious. 
When  brought  into  the  garden  over  forty  years  ago  the  sods 
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were  a  rich  loam,  but  denudation  has  done  its  work  on  this  slope 
of  grass  for  years,  and  the  bank  is  now  stiff  liassic  clay. 

Brother  Max  in  those  days  discovered  the  variety  ponderosa 
of  Helix  nemoralis  on  an  outcrop  of  Lower  Lias  clay  limestone. 
He  found  it  again  on  the  same  spot  as  a  dead  shell,  thirty  years 
later.  Adrian  has  this  latter  specimen  for  the  Lincoln  Museum, 
and  it  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  j.  W.  Taylor. 

Some  time  later,  too,  the  opposite  variety  pellucens ,  so  thin 
and  flexible  that  the  shell  would  bend,  was  found  by  his  father 
at  Moor  Well,  an  ironstone  water  spring  in  the  Trent  Valley,  a 
mile  west  of  Yaddlethorpe. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Peacock  children’s  slug  records  are  now 
of  much  interest.  Limax  flavus  was  fairly  common  about  the 
Manor  House.  It  was  constantly  frozen  and  killed  in  the  early 
winter,  returning  from  the  milk  pancheons  in  the  dairy,  by  frosts 
coming  on  suddenly  about  2  a.m.  The  late  George  Todd,  head 
gardener  at  Bottesford  Manor,  about  1873  found,  and  fetched 
Adrian  to  see  as  a  curiosity,  the  absolutely  white  variety  of  the 
Slater  ( Limax  maximus)  in  the  Manor  garden.  As  it  crept  away 
to  the  nearest  bushes,  muscular  wave  marks  of  a  darker  shade 
were  visible  upon  its  body,  he  supposed  from  its  food  contents 
showing  through  the  colourless  skin.  The  eyes  were  as  white 
as  the  rest  of  the  body.  Mr.  Peacock’s  father,  after  a  July 
thunderstorm  in  1868,  a  very  hot  summer,  pointed  out  to  him 
the  then-called  rubra  variety  of  Arion  ater ,  which  he  has  never 
seen  since  in  that  vinous  perfection.  In  1866,  as  near  as  he 
can  say,  the  typical  L.  cinereo-niger  was  on  a  fungus  ( Polyporus ) 
growing  on  ash  in  “  The  New  Lane”  close  by,  but  they  only 
regarded  it  as  an  uncommon  dark  variety  of  L.  maximus.  In 
one  of  the  wet  summers  of  the  sixties — 1867  it  is  thought — the 
chocolate  slug  which  they  called  the  Brown  slug  ( Agriolimax 
Icevis),  with  two  species  of  Hyalinia ,  was  under  every  Pink 
(Dianthus)  root  in  the  Manor  garden.  It  is  curious,  but  both 
Adrian  and  Max  hunted  for  this  species  for  years  later,  but  never 
saw  it  again,  and  Adrian  has  only  seen  it  once  at  Cadney.  This 
reminded  him  to  say  that  he  had  only  seen  Limncca  palustris  once 
at  Cadney  and  Aplexa  hypnovum  twice  as  yet.  As  children  the 
)Oung  Peacocks  bred  both  slugs  and  snails,  with  much  care,  but 
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at  this  distance  of  time  he  cannot  name  the  species  with  which 
they  were  most  successful,  except  Helix  aspersa  and  H.  nemoralis. 
Azeca  tvidens ,  or  what  he  now  takes  to  be  that,  was  certainly  once 
on  the  hedge  bank  of  a  former  old  woodland  amongst  ivy  on  stiff 
lower  lias  clay.  The  wood  was  felled  by  his  forbears  early  in  the 
18th  century,  but  the  woodland  species  remained  in  the  old 
hedge  and  have  now  covered  a  little  spinney  which  was  planted 
in  1866  or  1867. 

Mr.  Peacock's  grandfather  took  barrow-loads  of  the  Swan 
Mussel  ( Anodonta  cygnea)  from  a  peat  hole  and  placed  them  in  his 
fish  pond  at  Bottesford  moors.  There  they  throve  till  they  were 
all  killed,  it  is  believed  by  the  great  frost  of  the  spring  of  1895. 
The  peat  holes  were  then  warped  up.  The  first  record  of  this 
shell  in  Lincolnshire  is  from  his  grandfather’s  pond.  They  had 
small  seed  pearls  from  them  but  it  is  feared  these  are  all  now 
lost. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  malacology  which  Mr.  Peacock 
ever  observed  in  Lincolnshire  does  not  belong  to  his  youth.  In 
1892,  along  with  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  f.l.s.,  who  was  till  lately 
agrostologist  to  the  Transvaal  Government,  he  found,  in  an  old 
Scots  pine  wood,  since  cut  down,  on  Linwood  Warren,  several 
specimens  of  a  Limax  below  the  ground-growing  fungi  which 
they  were  collecting  for  Mr.  George  Massee,  of  Kew.  It  was 
a  species  he  did  not  know,  red-brown  in  colour,  much  like,  but 
not  so  dark  as  the  Avion  intermedins  variety,  which  is  still  common 
under  the  fungi  there.  It  was  distinctly  a  Limax  by  its  breathing- 
hole  and  general  build — not  an  Avion.  Whether  it  were  the 
found  and  long-lost  L.  tenellus  remains  to  be  proved  when  it 
turns  up  again.  As  these  are  the  oldest  pine  woods  known  to 
exist  in  England  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Messrs.  Roebuck 
and  Taylor’s  suggestion,  made  long  before  it  turned  up  again  in 
any  of  its  newly-discovered  or  re-discovered  localities,  is  the 
most  reasonable  one.  Peacock  has  hunted  for  it  several  times 
in  September,  but  never  met  with  it  again. 

Though  conchology  was  the  Peacock  children’s  most 
intimate  study  from  1865  to  1868,  it  was  varied  by  rambles  for 
bird-nesting,  ditch  and  pond  hunting  for  the  aquarium,  still  later 
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by  geological  and  fishing  expeditions,  and  at  a  still  later  date  by 
shooting  and  chipped  flint  gathering  on  the  commons  of  Manton 
and  Scunthorpe,  and  archaeology  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Birds  and  mammals  they  kept  as  pets,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pin  butterflies  and  moths,  perhaps  rightly  and  wisely  so,  for 
till  Adrian  used  chloroform  he  had  “no  spirit  for  this  work  of 
destruction,”  as  his  mother  called  it,  which  love  of  knowledge 
renders  necessary. 

He  distinctly  remembers  his  first  conscious  introduction  to 
the  Red  Admiral,  Brimstone  and  Clouded  Yellow  Butterflies,  the 
Hummingbird  Hawk  Moth,  the  Death’s  Head,  Hornet  Clear- 
wing  and  Large  Footman,  found  by  his  brother  Max,  all  about 
1 868,  an  “annus  mirabilis”  for  lepidoptera.  The  Goat  Moth  ( Cossus 
cossus)  frequented  a  tree  just  below  the  garden  on  the  east,  which  was 
so  injured  and  odoriferous  that  it  had  to  be  cut  down.  The  Puss 
Moth  (Cerura  vinula)  abounded  in  1869  in  the  Balsam  Poplars 
( Populus  balsamifera).  He  will  never  forget  his  first  Oak  Eggar 
pupa,  and  the  coming  out  of  the  perfect  male  moth,  or  the 
Painted  Lady  immigrants  of  1868.  The  Privet  Hawk  Moth 
was  only  taken  once,  but  sister  Florence  found  a  dead  Oleander 
Hawk  Moth  (Daphnis  nerii)  in  the  School  Plantation,  which 
seemed  to  Adrian’s  childish  eyes  quite  dangerous  to  meet  with 
of  an  evening. 

Of  birds,  Mr.  Peacock  can  say  little,  as  his  brother  Max 
gave  himself  specially  to  them  and  obtained  all  Adrian’s  notes. 
The  latter  never  did  any  ornithology  after  1873.  “  Such  out¬ 

rageous  neglect  of  the  queen  of  the  sciences  is  indecent,”  said 
Cordeaux  with  one  of  his  happy  smiles.  “  But  how  can  a  man 
study  everything,  with  only  one  life  at  command  ?  ”  asked 
Peacock — and  he  does  so  still.  The  Stock-dove,  locally  called 
the  Sand  Pigeon  from  the  way  it  nests  in  rabbit  burrows  was 
always  common  at  Bottesford  during  his  memory.  The  Turtle- 
dove  and  Grasshopper  Warbler  arrived  together  in  1872,  as  new 
species.  The  former  has  been  with  us  ever  since  and  is  still 
extending  its  range,  the  latter  only  comes  now  and  again  at  long 
intervals.  Mr.  Peacock  heard  the  Nightingale  first  in  1866,  but 
many  times  since  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  once  in  Manby, 
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Thonock  and  Careby  Woods  in  a  week.  His  first  Ring  Ouzel 
was  caught  on  the  return  autumn  migration  in  1872,  in  a  trap 
cage,  baited  with  guelder-rose  ( Viburnum  opulus )  berries,  which 
had  been  specially  cut  in  bundles  and  preserved  in  sugared  water, 
if  Mr.  Peacock  remembered  rightly,  for  trap-cage  work — a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  he  still  considers.  He  has  seen  it  at  Cadney 
several  times  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations. 

The  first  Whinchat’s  nest  they  took  in  meadow-grass  in 
1869  ;  it  was  the  last  in  Lincolnshire  as  far  as  Adrian  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  his  brother  Max  took  it  later,  several  times.  Adrian 
is  morally  certain  that  he  shot  a  Black-throated  Thrush  (Turdus 
airigularis)  in  the  mid- winter  of  1873-4,  and  that  he  saw  a  Raven 
once  at  Cadney  after  rough  weather  from  the  coast  one  spring. 
He  heard  its  call,  and  went  to  see  what  its  croaking  was.  It 
was  feeding  on  a  dead  lamb.  The  Grey  Wagtail  built  its  nest 
on  the  beck  at  Bottesford  in  some  numbers  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  and  the  Cuckoo  invariably  used  its  nest  for  her 
own  eggs.  With  Cordeaux’s  help  Mr.  Peacock  at  last  convinced 
the  late  Professor  Newton  that  they  had  the  Grey  Wagtail 
breeding  in  his  native  parish.  This  led  to  a  most  amusing 
incident.  Peacock  wrote  to  Cordeaux  to  ask  him  how  he  was 
to  convince  the  more  than  usually  sceptical  Professor.  “  Bless 
us,  send  him  here,”  Cordeaux  replied  by  return  of  post.  “There 
is  one  building  by  my  study  window  now.  Tell  him  to  come 
and  see  for  himself,  for  if  he  sees  the  nest  and  sitting  bird, 
Newton  will  most  probably  believe  what  his  eyes  tell  him.  Come 
yourself  too!”  Peacock  wrote  to  Newton  and  went  to  see 
Cordeaux  later.  There  was  the  nest  sure  enough,  and  “  it  was 
lined  with  white  cow  hairs!”  “Where  on  earth  can  white 
cow-hair  be  obtained  in  North  Lincolnshire  ?  ”  cried  our  first 
President,  “  when  we  have  a  local  breed  of  our  own,  the  Lincoln 
Red  Shorthorn?”  Mr.  Peacock  adds  that  he  can  swear  that 
the  hair  he  saw  was  white,  but  he  is  not  a  specialist  in  mam¬ 
malian  hair.  Was  it  cow’s  hair  at  all  ? 

The  local  mammals  were  fully  studied.  Mr.  Peacock 
can  only  remember  adding  the  Lesser  Shrew  to  the  list  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  made,  which  list  was  printed  in 
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“  The  Naturalist  ”  under  the  authorship  of  Max  Peacock.  Mr. 
Peacock  is  convinced  that  the  Lesser  Shrew  is  present  in  every 
old  woodland  in  North  Lincolnshire,  as  he  invariably  obtains  it 
from  the  castings  of  the  Brown  Owl.  The  list  included  the 
Black  Rat  from  old  thatched  buildings,  but  personally  Mr. 
Peacock  has  never  seen  it.  The  Fox  was  very  uncommon  about 
Bottesford  and  on  the  west  of  the  Ancholme.  There  is  no  hunt 
which  claims  that  area,  and  foxes  were  trapped  or  shot  at  sight  as 
soon  as  they  appeared,  on  account  of  poultry,  game,  and  the 
ducks  then  in  Ashby  Decoy,  which  was  still  in  all  its  pristine 
glory.  The  Badger  was  a  very  rare  wanderer  indeed  into  the 
district.  The  Polecat  was  still  fairly  common  in  the  late  sixties, 
and  is  not  quite  extinct  even  yet. 

The  fish  of  the  beck,  larger  drains  and  clay-pit  ponds  were 
worked  too.  Mr.  Peacock  only  remembers  adding  Trout  to  the 
Beck  list,  and  verifying  the  Sand  Dabs  (flat  fish)  of  the  lower 
embanked  portion  of  the  beck  below  the  old  water  mill  recorded 
by  his  grandfather. 

In  Phanerogamic  Botany,  which  was  always  Mr.  Peacock’s 
own  subject,  other  workers  have  been  more  lucky  in  record¬ 
making  than  he  has.  His  duty  has  been  verification.  He  is 
better  known  as  a  student  of  method  in  field  observations  in 
botany,  or  in  the  modern  word  as  an  ecologist,  than  as  a  mere 
hunter  for  new  or  unrecorded  things.  The  fact  is  that  the  flora 
of  Lincolnshire  was  so  fully  worked  by  the  late  Canon 
W.  Fowler  and  by  Mr.  F.  Arnold  Lees,  of  West  Yorkshire  fame, 
that  the  number  of  good  native  species  which  could  possibly  be 
discovered  after  1891,  when  Mr.  Peacock  returned  to  the  county 
again,  was  strictly  limited.  He  alone  knows  how  thoroughly 
the  work  on  the  flora  has  been  done  by  generations  of  observers 
before  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Peacock’s  attitude  and  action  with  respect  to  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Museum  should  not  be  overlooked.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  article  reference  is  made  to  his  being  prominent  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  L.N.U.,  and  indeed  he  was  prominent,  as 
then  and  there  he  promised  all  his  collections  to  the  Union  for  a 
county  museum,  whenever  one  was  founded.  Later  on  he  and 
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F.  M.  Burton  and  others  actively  worked  for  the  foundation  of 
one.  Since  then  both  ex-presidents,  Burton  by  bequest,  and 
Peacock  in  his  life-time,  have  contributed  handsomely  to  the 
collection  now  in  Mr.  Smith’s  custody — and  the  magnificent 
Peacock  herbarium  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  museum. 

Mr.  Peacock  and  others  have  fully  grasped  the  principle 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all  natives  and 
residents  in  the  county,  that  the  County  Museum  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  should  eventually  gravitate  everything  that  is 
worthy  of  preservation  in  illustration  of  the  history,  the 
antiquities,  the  fauna  and  flora  and  physical  geography  and 
geology  of  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Since  his  15th  year  Mr.  Peacock  has  written  steadily  for  the 
press  under  one  name  or  another,  never  under  his  own,  for  an 
endless  succession  of  journals  and  papers.  He  says  he  has  been 
a  potboiler  scribbler  all  his  life.  His  pen  has  ever  been  at  work 
when  nothing  else  w7as  doing.  His  contributions  to  “Science 
Gossip,”  “  Nature,”  “The  Naturalist,”  and  “Journal  of  Botany  ” 
are  practically  the  only  unpaid  writing  he  has  ever  done.  When 
he  first  began  to  write  what  are  now  called  nature  study  or 
ecological  papers  about  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  uniform 
agreement  they  w7ere  quietly  but  firmly  rejected  by  the  editors  of 
papers,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  then  editor  of  *'  The 
Naturalist.”  This  seems  strange  on  looking  back,  for  many 
men  have  added  much  to  their  incomes  by  such  scribbling  of  late 
years. 

At  55  years  of  age  our  good  friend  can — with  a  fairly  full 
experience  and  range  of  knowledge — say  “  Happy  is  the  man  of 
many  hobbies  for  his  spare  moments,  who  can  find  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  in  turning  from  one  subject  to  another  study.” 
He  can  say  with  personal  conviction  “  I  never  regret  one 
moment  I  have  given  to  the  study  of  nature.” 


W.  D.  R. 
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G.  H.  CATON  HAIGH,  M.B.O.U. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS  AS  OBSERVED  IN 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  address  you  to-day 
on  a  subject  so  complicated  as  the  migration  of  birds,  even 
though  I  confine  my  observations  exclusively  to  phenomena 
which  may  be  noted  during  any  year  within  the  confines  of  our 
county. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Cordeaux, 
the  pioneer  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  migration,  did  not 
leave  us  the  results  of  his  great  knowledge  and  unique  experience 
on  this  subject. 

I  shall  not  touch  on  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  migratory  move¬ 
ment.  Some  of  them  are  sufficiently  plausible,  others  wild  in 
the  extreme,  but  none  bring  us  much  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  To  ascribe  it  to  blind  instinct  brings  us  no  nearer, 
and  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  ignorance. 

Birds  undoubtedly  possess  powers  of  observation  and  a 
sense  of  direction  far  in  excess  of  those  possessed  by  man,  and 
although  the  desire  to  migrate  is  possibly  instinctive,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  reason  and  knowledge  play  a  considerable  part. 

The  belief  held  by  most  people  that  the  young  birds  always 
precede  the  old  ones  on  their  migratory  movement  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  encourage  the  theory  of  blind  instinct,  but  is  in  my 
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experience,  very  far  removed  from  the  fact.  In  those  species 
in  which  adults  and  young  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  I 
have  always  noticed  a  fair  proportion  of  old  birds  among  the 
first  arrivals.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  among  the  gulls,  terns 
and  skuas  and  all  the  waders.  Among  the  small  passerine  birds 
observations  are  not  so  easy,  but  adult  birds  can  almost  invari¬ 
ably  be  discerned  among  the  earliest  arrivals.  In  this  connection 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Autumn  young  birds  will  greatly 
exceed  the  old  ones  in  number,  and  in  those  species  pursued  by 
the  wildfowler,  the  young  being  less  suspicious  of  approach,  are 
the  most  frequent  victims,  and  this  may  give  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  their  relative  abundance. 

The  late  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  “  Manual  of  British  Birds,’’  speaking  of  the  study 
of  migration  says  : — 

“  We  are  now  overwhelmed  with  plausible  theories  out  of 
“all  proportion  to  the  scanty  amount  of  solid  facts  ac- 
“  cumulated,” 

and  it  is  not  my  intention  to-day  to  increase  the  number  of 
theories,  though  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  add  a  trifle  to  the 
accumulation  of  facts  on  record. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  course  of  migration  on 
the  Lincolnshire  coast.  The  only  period  of  the  year  which  is 
entirely  free  from  migratory  movements  is  the  latter  half  of  June. 
At  this  time  all  birds  are  at  their  nesting  grounds  and  the 
business  of  nidification  has  commenced  even  within  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

By  the  first  week  of  July,  the  green  and  common  sandpipers 
and  whimbrels,  and  an  occasional  wood  sandpiper  have  appeared. 
These  are  quickly  followed  by  the  curlew,  oyster-catcher,  a  few 
kingfishers  and  the  black-headed  gull.  Later  in  the  month,  the 
common,  herring  and  greater  and  lesser  black-backed  gulls,  all 
in  small  numbers,  appear  along  the  coast. 

The  first  half  of  August  differs  very  little  from  the  preceding 
month,  but  the  gulls  continue  to  increase.  Curlews  and 
whimbrels  are  common,  and  the  first  flight  of  dunlins  and 
ringed  plovers  appears  on  the  mud  flats.  During  the  latter  half 
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of  this  month  the  passage  of  waders  is  in  full  swing,  and  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  greenshank,  redshank 
sanderling,  bar-tailed  godwit,  and  a  few  black-breasted,  grey,  and 
golden  plover,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  flats,  and  a  lucky  observer 
may  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  spotted  redshank,  black¬ 
tailed  godwit,  or  even  a  grey  or  red-necked  phalarope. 

In  August  also  the  first  indications  of  the  approaching 
passage  of  the  smaller  passerine  birds  is  evident,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  wheatears,  whitethroats  and  willow  wrens 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  in  rarer  instances  the  wood  wren  and 
pied  flycatcher  may  be  met  with. 

September  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  interesting  month  to 
the  coast-haunting  ornithologist,  as  in  this  month  the  greatest 
number  of  rarities  have  been  met  with.  The  passage  of  waders 
is  now  at  its  height  and  the  mud  flats  are  covered  with  flocks  of 
dunlins,  ringed  plovers,  godwits,  sanderlings,  grey  plovers, 
whimbrels,  curlews,  and  the  first  flocks  of  knots. 

The  gulls  of  all  species  have  increased  to  thousands,  common 
and  Arctic  terns  are  abundant,  with  the  Arctic  skua  in  close 
attendance  on  almost  every  flock.  The  gannet,  cormorant,  great 
crested  grebe  and  red-throated  diver  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sea. 
Great  flocks  of  scoters  appear  together  with  the  first  wigeon 
and  teal. 

But  it  is  to  the  passage  of  the  small  insect-eating  birds  that 
the  great  interest  of  September  migration  attaches.  If  the 
weather  be  favourable,  namely  fine  and  calm,  or  with  light  winds 
from  any  point  between  E.  and  S.  a  continual  passage  of  these 
small  species  takes  place,  always  at  night,  and  each  morning  the 
hedges  and  thorn  bushes  near  the  coast  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  these  little  wanderers,  the  most  frequent  being  the 
redstart,  willow  wren,  garden  warbler,  whitethroat,  pied  fly¬ 
catcher  and  wheatear. 

It  is,  however,  in  October  that  the  tide  of  migration  reaches 
its  height  and  brings  us  the  bulk  of  our  winter  visitors.  Grey 
crows,  rooks,  starlings,  larks,  and  peewits  pour  in  continuously, 
often  for  days  together,  also  blackbirds,  fieldfares,  redwings, 
various  finches  and  bantings,  redbreasts,  rock  pipits,  goldcrests, 
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the  first  woodcocks  and  snipe,  while  among  shore  birds  and 
waders  the  knot,  grey  and  golden  plover  and  the  dunlin,  though 
present  in  the  previous  month,  receive  great  accession  in 
numbers.  Wild  geese  too  are  passing  south  during  the  whole 
month. 

Migration  in  the  beginning  of  November  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  previous  month  and  the  same  species  are 
moving  except  that  the  smaller  insect-eating  birds,  such  as  the 
goldcrest,  redbreast,  redwing  and  rock  pipit,  have  ceased  to  pass. 
The  principal  flight  of  woodcocks  and  snipe  takes  place,  and 
later  in  the  month  wild-duck,  wigeon  and  various  diving  ducks 
become  abundant.  A  few  wild  swans  also  usually  appear  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

During  December  and  January  migration  is  of  a  very 
irregular  character,  and  for  the  most  part  consists  of  sudden 
movements  caused  by  changes  of  temperature  and  food 
conditions,  but  during  these  months  vast  numbers  of  wood 
pigeons  often  appear,  also  snow  buntings  and  brent  geese. 

If  the  weather  is  severe,  especially  if  accompanied  by  gales 
from  the  N.  or  E.,  large  flocks  of  wildfowl  congregate  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  Humber  and  Wash.  Mallard,  wigeon  and 
scaup  are  often  extraordinarily  abundant,  together  with  lesser 
numbers  of  pochards,  tufted  duck,  golden  eyes,  shelducks  and 
goosanders,  while  swans  of  both  species  are  frequently  seen. 

The  month  of  February  usually  witnesses  the  turn  of  the 
migratory  tide,  the  northerly  movement  setting  in  first  among 
the  wildfowl.  Large  flocks  of  geese  pass  over  to  the  E.  or  N.E. 
and  a  great  increase  takes  place  among  the  ducks  of  various 
species  frequenting  the  coast,  occasioned  by  the  advent  of  those 
individuals  which  have  wintered  further  south.  Peewits,  and 
golden  plover  also,  sometimes  pass  in  large  numbers,  but  strange 
to  say  the  direction  of  flight  of  these  two  species  is  to  N.W., 
that  is,  the  same  as  that  taken  in  autumn. 

In  March  the  bulk  of  winter  visitors  among  the  ducks  and 
geese  leave  the  district.  Peewits,  golden  plover  and  a  few  other 
waders  are  moving,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  two 
first  of  our  small  summer  visitors,  namely,  the  wheatear  and 
chaff  chaff,  appear. 
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April  sees  the  arrival  of  the  small  summer  migrants, 
warblers,  swallows,  cuckoo  and  swift.  It  also  sees  the  departure 
of  the  bulk  of  our  winter  visitors,  including  such  common  birds 
as  the  grey  crow,  fieldfare,  redwing  and  brambling,  although 
this  exodus  has  usually  commenced  by  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  month.  The  Lincolnshire  coast  is,  however,  probably 
not  an  important  point  of  departure,  and  an  observer  is  only 
able  to  detect  their  growing  scarcity  and  final  disappearance 
from  their  winter  haunt. 

May  is  a  more  important  month  to  the  student  of  migration, 
as  the  extensive  sand  banks  and  mud  flats  of  the  Humber  and 
Wash  are  visited  by  hordes  of  waders  resting  for  a  short  period 
on  passage  to  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  far  north,  and  this 
month  also  sees  the  departure  of  those  waders  which  have 
wintered  on  our  coast.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  May  the 
coast  is  alive  with  knots,  godwits,  grey  plover,  sanderlings, 
whimbrels,  curlews  and  many  others,  and  the  lonely  mud  flats 
present  a  more  animated  scene  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year. 

June  sees  a  slackening  of  a  migratory  tide,  though  early  in 
the  month  a  few  belated  waders  may  still  be  found  on  the  flats, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  birds  are  all  in  their  breeding 
grounds,  and  migration  is  at  an  end  for  the  season,  though 
stoppage  only  lasts  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  course  of  migra¬ 
tion  just  outlined  is  invariable  each  year.  If  the  weather  proves 
unfavourable  very  little  visible  migration  takes  place,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  smaller  species,  and  even  under  apparently 
favourable  conditions  a  usually  common  species  may  be  un¬ 
accountably  absent. 

Each  species  has-  its  period  of  migration,  and  if,  owing  to 
adverse  conditions  of  wind  or  weather,  that  period  passes,  no 
matter  how  favourable  the  conditions  may  subsequently  become, 
that  species  will  not  appear,  but  will  pass  to  its  winter  quarters 
by  some  other  route.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted  that  birds 
prefer  to  travel  against  a  head  wind,  but  according  to  my 
observations  for  the  last  thirty  years  this  is  entirely  a  fallacy. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  birds  prefer  calm  or  very  light  winds 
for  their  sea  passage,  and  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  the  most 
favourable  winds  are  from  E.  or  S.  E.  If  these  winds  prevail 
during  the  autumn  there  will  be  a  continuous  stream  of  migration, 
without  any  check  on  the  one  hand,  or  without  any  great  mass 
movement  on  the  other.  If,  however,  the  wind  is  from  any  point 
between  N.  and  W.,  migration  will  almost  totally  cease  and 
remain  suspended  till  a  change  takes  place.  These  unfavourable 
periods  often  last  for  several  weeks,  and  if  subsequently  a 
favourable  change  occurs  suddenly,  a  great  mass  movement 
generally  results. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  at  the  point  of  departure 
and  not  that  of  arrival  that  the  weather  must  be  suitable  for  the 
passage,  and  these  great  movements  have  frequently  occurred 
on  this  coast  in  decidedly  unfavourable  weather,  namely,  with 
easterly  or  south-easterly  gales  and  heavy  rain,  or  misty  weather 
in  which  it  is  improbable  that  any  migrant  would  choose  to  set 
out  on  its  journey  from  the  Continent.  That  it  is  unsuitable  for 
the  continuation  of  the  journey  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  the  gale  or  rain  continues  the  birds  remain  on  this  bare 
and  inhospitable  coast,  but  depart  immediately  on  the  advent  of 
fine  weather.  Now  from  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that 
these  great  ‘‘rushes”  are  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  delayed 
migrants  suddenly  let  loose  by  a  favourable  change  in  the 
weather  conditions  at  the  point  of  departure. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause  which  is  often  responsible 
for  one  of  these  great  mass  movements,  namely,  a  sudden  fall  of 
temperature.  Movements  from  this  cause  are  of  course  confined 
to  the  Autumn  or  southward  passage,  and  generally  occur 
towards  the  end  of  that  period.  Probably  most  of  the  winter 
movements  originate  from  this  cause.  The  birds  most  fre¬ 
quently  comprised  in  these  belated  movements  are  wood  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  fieldfares,  bramblings,  snow  buntings,  and  many  of 
our  wildfowl,  such  as  wild  swans,  brent  geese,  wigeon,  and 
several  species  of  diving  ducks.  The  latter,  indeed,  appear  to 
linger  in  the  north  until  their  feeding  grounds  on  the  coast  of  the 
Continent,  and  particularly  in  the  Baltic,  are  frozen  over.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  vagrants  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the 
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ice,  and  only  driven  southward  reluctantly,  step  by  step,  before 
the  advance  of  wintry  conditions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  weather  on  migra¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  any 
birds  shewing  signs  of  fatigue  on  arrival  on  this  coast.  All 
those  species  which  travel  by  day,  and  which  consequently  alone 
come  under  our  observation,  do  not  even  alight  on  reaching  land, 
but  proceed  on  their  journey  without  pause  and  without 
apparently  any  thought  of  food  or  rest. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  tired  or  exhausted  birds  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  the  weather  has  always  been 
wet  or  misty  and  the  wind  usually  strong.  The  species  affected 
have  been  birds  of  poor  powers  of  flight  such  as  the  goldcrest, 
robin  and  redstart.  The  two  former  I  have  on  several  occasions 
picked  up  on  the  sands  or  found  floating  in  the  tidal  pools  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion.  This,  however,  must  be  of  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  occurrence  and  has  come  under  my  observation  in 
less  than  half  a  dozen  instances  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Among  the  larger  and  stronger  flying  species  the  instances  of 
the  appearance  of  tired  birds  are  still  less  frequent. 

On  November  16th,  1898,  a  large  passage  of  fieldfare  took 
place,  flocks  coming  in  all  day  from  N.  E.  with  a  light  S.  wind 
and  thick  foggy  weather.  Many  of  these  birds  appeared  tired 
and  hungry,  and  contrary  to  their  usual  custom  alighted  on  the 
fields  adjoining  the  coast  and  commenced  feeding  immediately. 

In  November  1889,  the  coast  was  strewn  with  dead  rooks, 
starlings  and  a  few  redwings  washed  up  by  the  tide. 

Again  in  November  1897  the  remains  of  many  dead  rooks 
were  washed  up  on  the  coast.  In  both  instances  the  birds  had 
been  long  dead,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  what  had 
caused  the  destruction  of  so  many  individuals  of  these  strong 
flying  species. 

The  species  of  birds  visiting  us  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  five  classes  namely, 

(1)  Summer  visitors  or  birds  which  come  to  us  in  Spring 
for  the  purpose  of  nesting.  To  this  class  belong  all  the 
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small  warblers,  swallows,  swift,  nightjar,  wheatear, 
landrail,  lesser  tern,  and  many  others. 

(2)  Winter  visitors,  or  birds  which  come  here  from  the 
Continent  in  Autumn  and  remain  in  some  part  of  this 
country  until  the  following  Spring.  As  examples  of  this 
class  may  be  noted  the  redwing,  fieldfare,  grey  crow, 
short-eared  owl,  snow  bunting,  brambling,  various 
ducks,  geese  and  divers,  also  many  individuals  of  species 
already  resident  with  11s,  such  as  rooks,  jackdaws, 
blackbirds,  larks,  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  peewits. 

(3)  Birds  of  double  passage,  namely,  those  which  pass 
through  the  district  in  Autumn  and  Spring  ;  birds  whose 
nesting  grounds  lie  far  to  the  north,  and  whose  winter 
quarters  are  for  the  most  part  to  the  southward  of  the 
British  Islands.  These  mostly  belong  to  the  shore  birds 
or  waders  and  also  some  sea  birds.  As  examples  may 
be  mentioned  whimbrels,  godwit,  sanderling,  green  and 
common  sandpipers,  curlew-sandpiper,  turnstone,  also 
many  gulls,  skuas,  ducks  and  geese. 

(4)  Passage  visitors  in  Autumn. 

This  is  a  very  important  class  in  the  avifauna  of  our 
county.  In  it  I  include  a  multitude  of  birds  which 
visit  the  coast  districts  in  Autumn  for  a  few  days  during 
their  period  of  migration  but  do  not  appear  to  spread 
inland.  Indeed  so  closely  do  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  coast  during  their  stay  that  while  every  bush, 
tree  or  hedge-row  near  the  seaside  is  swarming  with 
birds,  an  observer  half  a  mile  inland  might  be  quite 
unaware  of  the  great  movement  in  progress.  These 
birds,  unless  delayed  by  unfavourable  weather,  seldom 
remain  for  more  than  a  single  day.  Among  those  which 
appear  in  the  greatest  numbers  may  be  mentioned 
redstart,  pied  flycatcher,  willow  wren,  chiff  chaff, 
common  and  lesser  whitethroat,  garden  warbler,  ring 
ousel,  robin  and  goldcrest.  The  return  passage  of 
these  birds  in  Spring  is  not  noticeable  on  any  part  of 
the  Lincolnshire  coast. 
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(5)  The  last  class  of  migrants  to  be  considered  is  that  of 
stragglers  or  rare  visitors,  and  is  composed  of  single 
birds  or  small  parties  which  have  probably  lost  their 
way  and  have  joined  the  stream  of  migration  which 
passes  annually  along  our  coast.  Lincolnshire  is  rather 
poor  in  this  class  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
maritime  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  though  this 
is  possibly  due  to  the  paucity  of  observers.  By  far  the 
largest  numbers  of  these  waifs  have  reached  us 
from  the  east,  some  of  them  (and  these  among  the 
smallest)  have  travelled  all  the  way  from  Siberia  or 
North-eastern  Russia.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of 
our  stragglers  have  come  from  the  South  or  South-east, 
and  three  or  four  from  America. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  the  direction  of  the  flight 
of  migrants  arriving  on  our  coast,  and  in  this  our  observations 
are  necessarily  confined  to  those  species  which  travel  by  day, 
as  although  a  majority  of  species  migrate  by  night  their  lines  of 
flight  are  hidden  from  the  coast  observer  by  the  darkness. 

The  most  important  of  their  lines  of  flight,  so  far  as 
our  county  is  concerned,  is  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  birds  com¬ 
posing  this  stream,  most  of  which  are  commou  winter  visitors, 
apparently  cross  the  North  Sea  at  some  point  to  the  southward 
of  this  County  and  follow  the  coast  line  northward,  a  large 
proportion  passing  inland  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Humber 
Estuary.  This  stream  is  not  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  but  extends  inland  to  the  foot  of  the  North  Wolds, 
a  distance  of  about  8  or  10  miles.  Migration  by  this  route  does 
not  as  a  rule  commence  until  after  the  middle  of  September. 
It  reaches  its  height  during  the  latter  half  of  October  and  first 
week  of  November,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  latter  month 
and  occasionally  into  December.  The  birds  begin  to  appear 
very  early  in  the  morning,  generally  by  daybreak,  and  continue 
to  arrive  until  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  passage 
usually  comes  abruptly  to  an  end.  This,  however,  is  not 
invariable  as  at  times,  and  particularly  as  the  days  get  shorter, 
some  birds  continue  to  come  in  till  dusk. 
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The  birds  taking  part  in  these  movements,  which  are  often 
continued  for  days,  or  even  weeks  together,  are,  as  previously 
stated,  among  our  most  abundant  winter  visitors,  including  such 
species  as  the  skylark,  grey  crow,  rook,  jackdaw,  starling,  wood 
pigeon,  wild  duck,  wigeon,  peewit  and  golden  plover.  Many 
small  finches  also  follow  this  line  of  flight,  but  are  difficult  to 
identify  on  the  wing,  but  the  tree  sparrow,  green  finch,  linnet, 
and  some  of  the  twites,  certainly  do  so.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  route  is  also  followed  by  many  species  on  their  northward 
passage  in  Spring. 

The  second  line  of  flight  to  be  considered  passes  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  or  directly  across  the  North  Sea. 

—  A  ** 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  in  his  valuable  work  “  Studies  in 
Bird-migration  ”  states  that  the  point  of  arrival  of  these  migrants 
on  the  coast  of  Britain  “  lies  north  of  the  Humber  and  between 
that  estuary  and  the  Island  of  Unst,”  and  further,  “  that  the 
migrants  traversing  the  southern  half  of  the  east  coast  of 
England  do  so  after  arrival  on  its  northern  section,”  and  appears 
to  base  this  belief  on  the  absence  of  records  from  the  Outer 
Dowsing  Lightship  where  these  great  autumnal  movements  are 
not  observed.  This  vessel,  however,  lies  at  such  a  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast  that  birds  crossing,  say  from 
the  coast  of  Scandinavia  to  that  of  our  county,  would  pass 
considerably  to  the  westward  of  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
a  fact  that  every  Autumn  an  immense  number  of  birds  of  several 
species  arrive  on  the  northern  section  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
or  between  the  entrance  of  the  Humber  and  Saltfleet  Haven, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  birds,  having  reached  the 
more  northern  portion  of  the  British  coast,  should  again  fly 
sufficiently  far  out  to  sea  to  reach  Lincolnshire  from  the 
north-east.  The  principal  species  using  this  route  are  the 
fieldfare,  redwing,  wheatear,  brambling,  twite,  snow  bunting, 
various  birds  of  prey,  brent  geese,  and  numerous  waders, 
particularly  knot,  whimbrel,  godwit  and  common  snipe. 

The  number  of  individuals  arriving  by  this  route  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  those  using  that  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  This 
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passage  commences  in  August  with  the  advent  of  some  of  the 
waders  and  finishes  early  in  November  with  the  coming  of  the 
fieldfare. 

It  also  comes  to  an  end  rather  earlier  in  the  day,  usually 
stopping  about  one  o'clock,  and  rarely  continuing  after  two. 

The  third  and  by  far  the  least  important  line  of  flight  is 
from  N.  to  S.  and  is  only  followed  by  a  small  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  very  few  species.  Of  these  the  skylark  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  occasionally,  when  a  south-eastern  passage  is  also 
in  progress,  the  flocks  of  larks  will  cross  each  other  for  hours, 
without  ever  appearing  to  mingle.  Other  birds  coming  to  us 
from  the  North  are  the  snow  bunting,  starling  and  twite.  The 
grey  geese  also  pass  over  from  N.  to  S.  in  Autumn,  though  in 
Spring  the  direction  of  their  flight  is  generally  easterly. 

With  regard  to  the  height  at  which  birds  fly  during  their 
migration,  many  somewhat  extravagant  statements  have  been 
made,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  while  flying  over  the 
sea  they  preserve  a  very  low  elevation,  frequently  only  just 
clear  of  the  waves  and  rarely  more  than  50  or  60  feet,  but  on 
reaching  land  they  usually  seek  a  somewhat  greater  elevation, 
but  even  then  it  seldom  exceeds  150  to  200  feet.  This  statement, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  wild  geese  which  habitually  travel 
at  a  height  of  300  to  600  feet. 

The  question  of  the  velocity  attained  by  birds  during  their 
migration  flight  has  received  much  attention  from  the  late  Mr. 
H.  Gatke  in  his  work  on  Heligoland,  and  some  of  his  conclusions 
are  sufficiently  startling.  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  concern 
our  present  subject,  but  one  of  his  examples  based  on  the  time 
occupied  by  the  grey  crow  on  its  supposed  flight  from  Heligoland 
to  the  Lincolnshire  coast  is  so  palpably  based  on  error  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  left  untouched.  He  states  that  in  Heligoland 
the  first  flights  arrive  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  continue 
till  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
the  crows  first  appear  at  1 1  o’clock  and  the  last  flights  at  5 
o’clock.  In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there. is 
any  usually  followed  line  of  flight  between  Heligoland  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  England.  Certainly  nothing  approaching  the 
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number  of  grey  crows  observed  by  Gatke  crossing  that  island 
ever  arrive  on  this  coast ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  passage  comes  to  an  end  here  at  the  same  time 
as  it  does  in  Heligoland,  namely,  at  two  o’clock,  thus  disposing 
entirely  of  his  calculation  that  the  intervening  distance  of  320 
miles  is  crossed  in  three  hours  at  a  velocity  of  108  miles  an  hour. 
Until  further  and  more  extended  observations  have  revealed  to 
us  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  point  of  departure  on  the 
Continental  coasts  of  the  bird  visitors  to  our  own,  it  is  dangerous 
and  useless  to  propound  theories  and  base  calculations  on  such 
insufficient  data.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  assume  that  birds  perform  their  migration  flight 
at  a  speed  no  greater  than  that  attained  by  them  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Lincolnshire 
ornithologists  will  not  cease  to  observe  and  record  facts 
relating  to  this  interesting  subject.  Very  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the  lines  of  flight  pursued  by 
different  species  ;  the  points  of  their  arrival  and  departure  on  or 
from  our  coast ;  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  passage  begins  and 
at  which  it  terminates,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  and  direction 
and  strength  of  the  wind  while  it  is  in  progress. 

The  southern  half  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Wash  are  almost  entirely  un worked,  and  would 
probably  yield  valuable  results  to  any  naturalist  able  to  under¬ 
take  it,  and  it  is  partly  in  the  hope  of  inducing  someone  to  do  so, 
that  I  have  chosen  to  address  you  to-day  on  this  somewhat 
complicated  subject. 


MOSSES  should  be  gathered  and  be  sent  to  the  President,  Miss 
S.  C.  Stow,  26,  Avenue  Road,  Grantham. 

FUNGI  should  also  be  gathered  and  sent  to  Sir  Henry  C 
Hawley,  Bart.,  Holly  Mount,  Hurst  Wood,  Buxted. 

Two  points  should  be  noted  :  (1)  tin  or  cardboard  boxes  will  do  for 
both  mosses  or  fungi,  (2)  that  the  parish  where  they  were  obtained 
should  be  stated,  and  that  in  no  case  should  species  from  two  parishes 
be  inclosed  in  the  same  box. 

Yours,  &c., 

E.  A.  W-P. 


GENERAL  SECRETARY’S 

REPORT  ON  FIELD  MEETINGS.  1913. 


My  report  for  the  year  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  At  the 
outset,  I  regret  to  record  another  loss  of  a  Past  President,  the 
Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter,  a  familiar  figure  at  our  Annual 
Meetings. 

A  full  list  of  Members  was  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Transactions,  showing  13  Life  Members  and  80  Ordinary 
Members.  Total  93. 

Our  Eighty-first  Meeting  was  held  at  Langton  and  Dalby 
— a  most  interesting  area. 

The  Eighty-second  Meeting  was  at  Fillingham,  where  our 
investigations  met  with  success  in  several  branches. 

The  Eighty-third  Meeting  was  at  Long  Sutton,  a  district 
almost  at  the  limit  of  the  county,  the  great  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  deep  dry  drain  covered  with  myriads  of  shells  of 
Paludestrina. 

The  Eighty-fourth  Meeting  was  in  the  Scunthorpe  district, 
where  Limncea  glabra  was  found — the  only  station  for  living 
specimens  yet  found  in  the  county.  The  pool  was  dry,  yet  the 
mollusca  were  found  in  the  moist  vegetation. 

The  Eighty-fifth  Meeting  was  at  Humberstone,  where  the 
damp  day  made  the  search  less  enjoyable.  Many  records  were 
taken  in  the  several  natural  orders  on  each  occasion.  Such  notes 
will  eventually  find  a  place  in  our  Transactions. 

The  publication  of  our  Transactions  continues  to  meet  with 
great  approval,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  least  60 
pages  are  issued  each  year,  confined  entirely  to  work  done  in 
our  own  county. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  rendered  by  gentlemen 
who  have  allowed  us  to  visit  their  property  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  and  to  those  who  have  entertained  the  Members  or 
assisted  in  any  way. 
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BOTANICAL  REPORT. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK. 

The  usual  floral  recording  has  been  steadily  carried  on,  and 
some  3,000  to  4,000  notes  have  been  added  to  the  Union’s 
Register  this  season. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  in  botany  has  reference  to  the 
number  of  seeds  which  are  constantly  passing  down  the  beds  of 
our  streams.  This  summer  the  beck  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Cadney  parish  was  dried  by  turning  the  waters  into 
North  Kelsey  Soak  dyke.  These  dykes,  after  the  beck  has 
been  embanked  at  and  below  Poolham  Dales,  run  along  its 
further  course  of  two  miles  for  some  distance  (till  they  meet  with 
other  larger  dykes),  to  pick  up  any  waters  which  may  escape  in 
flood  times  through  mole,  water  vole  or  rabbit  holes.  The  first 
mammal  is  a  great  sinner,  for  it  is  a  most  thirsty  creature  ;  the 
second  by  habit  more  so  than  the  third.  As  a  dam,  which  is 

locally  called  “  The  Stone  Crag,”  crosses  the  last  reach  of  the 

beck  before  it  falls  into  Ancholme,  effectually  prevents  any  of  its 
sandy  alluvium  from  getting  into  and  filling  up  the  river,  the 
bed  of  the  beck  is  ever  rising.  As  soon  as  the  water  ran  off 
this  season,  from  two  to  three  feet  of  the  sandy  soil  was  thrown 
out  of  the  beck  on  to  its  banks.  When  the  sand  was  dry,  I 

collected  portions  of  it  at  various  spots,  and  shook  it  through 

my  butterfly  net  which  has  a  millimetre  mesh.  A  web  as  fine 
as  this  will  pick  out  anything  as  small  as  our  tiniest  land  shells, 
Carychium  minimum  and  Vertigo  minutissima.  Bones,  shells  and 
seeds  were  left  behind  in  quantities  as  well  as  fragments  of 
wood  of  all  sizes.  I  sent  most  of  the  seeds  on  to  Mr.  Clement 
Reid  for  verification  ;  but  one  collection  was  passed  over  which 
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contained  those  of  the  ash  and  broom.  The  list  below  contains 
the  names  of  the  species  of  seeds  from  the  alluvium  which  are 
found  growing  on  the  embanked  portion  of  the  beck. 


Ranunculus  repens. 
Viola  arvensis. 

Lychnis  alba. 

Lychnis  dioica. 
Geranium  robertianum. 
Ulex  eur op ceits. 
Cytiscus  scoparius. 
Rubus  fruticosus. 

Rosa  canina. 
Anthriscus  sylvestris. 


Chcerophyllum  temulum. 
Heracleum  sphondylium . 
Sambucus  nigra. 
Carduus  crispus. 
Chenopodium  album. 
Polygonum  convolvulus. 
P.  Aviculare. 

P.  Per  sic  aria. 

Rumex  crispus. 
Sparganium  ramosum. 


This  further  list  is  of  the  species  which  are  not  found 
growing  on  the  embanked  beck  in  Cadney. 

Primus  spinosa.  Mercurialis  perennis. 

Viburnum  opulus.  Quercus  pedunculata. 

Cratcegus  oxyacantha.  Fagus  sylvatica. 

Valeriana  dioica.  Salix  cinerea. 

Galeopsis  tetrahit.  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Ajuga  reptans.  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Chenopodium  bonus- FI enricus. 


Practically  the  species  of  the  first  list  can  bear  the  strain  of 
water  carriage  for  a  certain  distance.  Those  of  our  second  list 
cannot.  I  find  the  same  law  holds  good  for  Kettleby  Beck  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  parish. 


In  the  year  1893,  there  was  a  huge  flood  in  Kelsey  beck  at 
the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  On  the  3rd  of  the 
latter  month,  the  weather  became  dry,  and  remained  so  with 
bright  sunlight  till  the  end  of  October.  The  beck  was  turned 
into  the  Cadney  Soak  Dyke,  and  dried  that  season  for  emptying. 
For  the  first  and  last  time  in  human  memory  it  was  green  over 
with  seedling  plants  from  the  living  seeds  the  flood  had  just 
gathered  from  its  upper  water-shed.  These  I  collected  and  sent 
on  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  Fowler.  He  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees  named 
them  all  for  certain  with  two  exceptions,  which  had  to  be  grown 
in  my  garden  to  make  sure  of  their  identity.  My  list  was 
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published  in  “The  Naturalist,”  1894,  pp.  19-22.  It  contained 
the  following  species  not  in  the  above  lists  or  found  growing  on 
the  banks  or  in  the  beck. 


Radicula  palustvis. 
Silene  noctiflova. 
Spevgula  arvensis. 

Vicia  hirsuta. 
Gnaphalium  uliginosum. 
Senecio  sylvaticus. 


Scleranthus  annuus. 
Rnmex  conglomeratns. 
R.  maritimus. 
Parietaria  officinalis. 
J uncus  avticulatus. 
Triglochin  palustre. 


These  are  species  which  we  may  safely  assert  are  frequently 
water  carried  for  short  distances  to  live  and  flourish. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

G.  W.  MASON. 

Considering  the  fineness  and  dryness  of  the  past  season,  the 
Lepidoptera  have  been  remarkably  scarce.  Sugar  has  again  been 
a  great  failure ;  a  persistent  north-easterly  breeze,  such  as 
occurred  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  caused  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  fall  in  the  evenings,  and  made  them  too  cold  for  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  this  direction.  Larvae  of  common  sorts  were 
abundant  in  early  June,  but  a  visit  to  Market  Rasen  by  Mr.  J. 
Porter,  of  Hull,  and  myself  on  the  16th  August  found  everything 
suffering  from  severe  drought.  Even  brambles  and  honeysuckle 
were  dying  for  want  of  moisture,  and  the  birches,  with  their 
yellow  leaves,  had  the  appearance  of  late  autumn.  The  particular 
ground  we  searched  was  a  prolific  hunting  ground  a  few  years 
ago  for  the  autumn  feeding  Notodonts,  Cuspidates  and  other 
larvae  ;  but  except  for  a  few  Dicranum  bifida ,  larvae  appeared  to 
be  totally  absent.  A  few  good  records  have  come  to  hand, 
of  which  the  following  are  most  noteworthy.  The  Rev. 
F.  L.  Blathwayt  records  Drepana  lacevtinavia  at  Skellingthorpe  on 
the  3rd  June,  scarce  in  the  county  and  not  recorded  since  1892, 
Eupisteria  hepamta  at  Doddmgton,  two  Colias  edusa  early  in 
September,  one  at  Doddington  and  one  at  Glentham,  being  the 
only  two  I  have  heard  of  in  what  has  been  rather  an  edusa  year. 
The  Rev.  F.  S.  Alston^  Miss  Stow  and  other  members  comment 
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on  the  wonderful  absence  of  even  the  commonest  butterflies. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Sowerby  took  a  variety  of  Epinephele  hyperanthus  at 
Pelham’s  Pillar  with  ocelli  above  on  all  the  wings  except  on  one 
hind  wing,  which  was  quite  plain,  a  larva  of  Acronycta  alni  at  Irby 
Dale  under  a  dry,  hard  sod  in  a  ploughed  held,  and  Eugonia 
alniaria  at  Sutton-on-Sea  at  the  lamps.  Mr.  Sowerby  and  myself 
turned  up  Dasypolia  templi  at  light  in  Barton,  and  the  former  also 
added  Argyresthia  semifuscella  from  Cleethorpes  to  the  County  list. 
Personally,  I  have  found  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  equally  scarce 
with  the  Macros,  but  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  Argyresthia 
conjugella  taken  at  Pelham’s  Pillar  as  a  new  species  to  the  county. 
Except -among  the  Coleoptera,  which  is  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Dr.  Wallace,  not  much  work  has  been  done  apparently  in  the 
other  Orders.  A  few  Ichneumons,  kindly  named  by  Mr.  Claude 
Morley,  have  been  added  to  the  List,  and  Sirex  juvencus  is  recorded 
by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Alston  from  Scrivelsby.  The  most  noteworthy 
record  of  the  season  is  the  observation  of  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Woodruffe- Peacock  on  Piens  daplidice  (the  Bath  White)  in  his 
father’s  garden  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

The  Bath  White  in  Lincolnshire. 

Notes  from  a  letter  to  Guy  W.  Mason,  of  Barton-on- 
Humber  : — 

“I  saw  yesterday  (25.8.1913)  in  my  father’s  garden  at 
Wickentree  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  what  I  never  expected  to 
see  in  this  county,  the  Bath  White  ( Pieris  daplidice ,  L.),  a  male, 
as  I  afterwards  satisfied  myself  from  South's  Butterflies  ;  though  I 
never  doubted  that  it  was  a  male  from  its  peculiar  actions.  The 
circumstances  of  this  observation  to  me  were  so  curious  and 
unusual  that  I  think  they  are  worth  full  record. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  garden  alone,  taking  some  hay-fever 
cure,  when  what  I  took  to  be  a  female  Orange-Tip  ( Euchloe 
cardamines)  passed  close  by  me.  I  noticed  its  under-wing,  and 
thought  “  How  curious,  so  late.”  As  I  had  neither  net  nor  tubes 
with  me,  I  let  it  pass  on  to  where  two  males  of  the  summer 
brood  of  the  Large  White,  (P.  brassica,  L.)  were  sucking  honey 
on  a  foreign  plant,  along  with  a  male  Red  Admiral  ( Pyrameis 
atalanta,  L.),  and  then  at  once  out  of  the  garden. 
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As  I  sat  on  I  noticed  that  every  male  of  the  Small  White 
(P.  rapa,  L.)  which  came  into  the  garden  visited  a  marrow  plant 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  passed  on.  The  spot  that  they 
touched  at  was  out  of  sight  from  where  I  sat,  so  I  rose  and 
found  a  pair  of  Small  Whites  were  in-cop.  on  a  marrow  leaf 
This  was  what  attracted  the  male  Whites,  for  both  the  Large 
and  Small  White  males  visited  it.  The  male  White  in-cop.  just 
fluttered  his  wings  slightly,  when  the  other  males  made  off  at 
once.  The  pair  were  in-cop.  two  hours  after  I  discovered  them  ; 
and  I  think  that  during  that  time  ioo  male  Whites,  mostly  the 
Smaller  White,  must  have  visited  the  spot.  I  had  never 
noticed  the  attractive  power  of  the  in-cop.  position  before,  and 
stood,  watch  in  hand,  timing  the  arrival  of  the  visitors — about 
one  every  minute,  when  suddenly  what  I  again,  before  it 
alighted,  took  for  a  female  Orange-Tip,  came  to  the  pair.  When 
the  male  Small  White  fluttered  his  wings  it  went  off  about  a 
yard  and  settled  on  another  marrow  leaf  within  two  yards  of  me 
in  the  full  sunlight.  It  revealed  its  identity  at  once.  It  was  no 
White  I  had  seen  in  the  field — Wood  White  or  Marbled  White 
— and  I  stood  looking  at  it  for  fully  five  minutes.  The  black 
spots  on  the  tip  of  the  upper  wings  were  most  clear,  and  the 
divided  spots  lower  down.  The  narrow  black  lines  on  the  edge 
of  the  lower  wing  were  plain,  and  the  marking  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  lower  wing  from  the  green  shading  of  the  lower  side 
showing  through.  It  was  a  male  Bath  White — nothing  else. 

I  watched  the  in-cop.  pair  for  35  minutes  from  a  distance. 
Male  Small  Whites  and  one  or  two  Large  Whites,  came  and 
went,  but  never  rested.  A  White  came  at  last  and  rested  on  the 
very  same  leaf  again.  I  went  round  to  view  it,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  it  was  the  same  insect,  absolutely  fresh,  as  if  just 
out  of  the  pupa.  Both  times  I  tried  ineffectually  to  take  it 
but  it  proved  too  quick  for  me.” 


E.  A.  W.—P. 
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COLEOPTERA. 

During  the  past  year  this  order  has  had  special  attention 
given  to  it  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  species  have  been 
added  to  our  county  list,  and  many  new  divisions  and  nice 
county  records  made. 

Our  field  meetings  at  Spilsby  and  at  Scunthorpe  were  most 
successful,  especially  at  the  latter  place. 

The  species  new  to  the  county  will  be  found  noted  in  the 
paper  “  Lincolnshire  Coleoptera.” 

W.  WALLACE. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

W.  DENISON  ROEBUCK,  F.L.S.  AND  JOHN 

F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

The  officers  of  the  Conchological  Section  have  to  report 
that  the  season  has  been  an  unfavourable  one  for  land  and 

freshwater  mollusca,  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought,  and  con¬ 

sequently  the  results  of  the  year’s  investigations  have  fallen 
below  the  average  of  past  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  officers  of  the  Section  have  only  been 
able  to  pay  a  few  visits  to  the  county  apart  from  the  excursions 
of  the  Union. 

At  the  meeting  at  Long  Sutton,  which  the  officers  of  the 
Sections  were  unable  to  attend,  several  species  were  taken, 
including  a  couple  of  slugs  new  to  Division  18E — Milax  gagates 
and  M.  sowerbyi ,  which  were  taken  by  a  new  worker,  Mr. 
Neaverson,  of  London,  who  was  spending  his  vacation  in  his 
native  village. 

The  Union  had  a  good  day  at  Fillingham  Park,  various 
interesting  species  being  taken,  including  Anodonta  cygnea  in  the 
lake.  Mr.  Stow  secured  some  fine  specimens  of  H.  aspersa  from 
a  local  plantation  and  the  siftings  from  dead  beech  leaves,  taken 
home  by  Mr.  Musham,  yielded  specimens  of  Punctum  pygmeum, 
which  is  new  to  division  6  E. 
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At  the  Scunthorpe  meeting  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  occurrence  of  Limncea  glabra  in  its 
classic  habitat,  and  although  the  pond  was  almost  completely 
dried  up,  the  shells  and  also  those  of  Planorbis  spirorbis  and 
various  Pisidia ,  and  Limncea  palustris ,  were  found  living,  L.  glabra 
being  remarkably  abundant,  together  with  a  few  specimens  of 
its  var.  elongata,  observed  in  the  county  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  excursion  to  Humberstone  Fitties  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  various  brackish-water  forms.  The  fresh-water 
drain  on  the  sea  bank  yielded  Paludestrina  jenkinsi  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  several  P.  ventrosa,  a  couple  of  P.  stagnalis  and  one  Phytia 
myosotis,  while  the  drifted  material  yielded  P.  stagnalis  in  plenty, 
nunerous  examples  of  Phytia  myosotis  and  a  single  adult  but 
extremely  small  Pal.  jenkinsi,  along  with  a  species  of  Cardium,  and 
L.  stagnalis.  Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  to  whom  they  were  submitted, 
considers  these  shells  very  interesting,  particularly  the  P.  ventrosa 
wThich  is  a  scarcer  shell  than  is  usually  supposed.  Limncea  percgra , 
also  observed,  was  a  large  form  and  of  great  interest,  the  animals 
being  extremely  pale,  almost  white,  with  the  lips  of  the  ample 
mouth  together  with  the  adjacent  columella,  quite  white.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Taylor  will  report  on  this  novel  variety  later. 

VERTEBRATA. 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M  A.,  M.B.O.U. 

With  regard  to  the  Mammalia  of  the  county,  I  have  little  of 
fresh  interest  to  report.  A  whale  70  feet  long  is  said  to  have 
gone  ashore  on  the  Thief  Sand,  in  the  Wash,  on  September  24th, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  species  was  identified. 

The  process  of  attempting  to  check  the  increase  of  seals  in 
the  Wash  continues,  and  the  price  set  upon  those  animals’  heads 
has  been  doubled.  During  the  half  year  ending  September  30th, 
90  were  destroyed,  for  which  the  Eastern  Sea-fisheries  Committee 
paid  the  sum  of  10/-  apiece. 

With  regard  to  the  Birds,  in  my  own  district  of  Doddington, 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  Migrants  appeared  to  arrive  just  a  day 
or  so  before  their  usual  dates.  House  Martins  and  Swallows 
certainly  left  the  village  in  which  I  live,  earlier  than  usual.  I  saw 
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none  after  the  end  of  September,  but  I  usually  see  them  well 
into  the  month  of  October.  There  was  during  the  last  week  in 
October  an  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Rooks  which 
roost  in  the  large  Woodlands  near  Doddington.  This  increase 
was  most  remarkable  even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and  in 
connection  with  the  increase  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
from  the  N.E.  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  it  is  reported  that  on 
October  24th,  thousands  of  Rooks  were  seen  coming  in  from 
the  sea  from  morning  to  night  in  continuous  flocks.  It  seems 
very  evident,  therefore,  that  our  home  rooks  are  joined  by  immi¬ 
grant  flocks  from  the  continent,  during  the  autumn  months.  These 
foreign  birds  leave  the  county  before  the  nesting  season  begins. 
The  local  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  vast  autumn  congrega¬ 
tions  of  rooks  around  Doddington,  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
joining  of  forces  of  all  the  neighbouring  rookeries  for  the  winter, 
and  though  this  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  is  true,  yet  I  feel 
perfectly  convinced  that  very  many  of  the  birds  are  of  foreign 
origin.  There  are  no  doubt  many  other  large  rook-roosts  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  where  similar  features  to  the  above  may  be  observed. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  flat  shores  of  the  N.E. 
Lincolnshire  Coast  are  a  favourite  Winter  resort  of  the  Great 
Black-backed  Gull.  On  October  14th,  the  date  of  the  visit  of 
the  L.N.U.  to  Cleethorpes,  I  saw  flocks  of  these  birds  on  the 
sands  off  Tetney  Haven,  numbering  in  all  quite  3,000  birds,  and 
Mr.  Caton-Haigh  informs  me  that  even  greater  numbers  may  be 
seen  during  the  Winter  between  Tetney  and  Donna  Nook.  The 
adult  birds  in  these  huge  flocks,  far  outnumber  the  immature 
birds,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  species  does  not 
appear  to  breed,  as  do  many  other  sea  birds,  in  vast  colonies,  it 
really  seems  remarkable  where  all  these  large  gulls  come  from. 

I  am  informed  that  the  late  Howard  Saunders,  on  being  taken  to 
see  the  birds  on  the  Lincolnshire  Coast,  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  there  were  so  many  of  these  birds  in  all  the  breeding 
colonies  of  this  species  throughout  Europe.  Howard  Saunders, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
world  on  the  family  of  Gulls.  Personally  I  consider  that  these 
huge  winter  parties  of  these  great  gulls  on  our  coast,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  features  of  Lincolnshire  ornithology. 
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With  regard  to  information  on  the  Autumn  Migration  of 
Birds  on  the  N.E.  Lincolnshire  Coast,  we  are  indebted  as  usual 
to  the  persistent  researches  of  our  President.  The  chief  features 
of  this  autumn  were  : — 

(1)  The  absence  of  the  class  of  shore  birds  known  as 
“  Waders  ”  during  September. 

(2)  The  enormous  immigration  of  Robins  and  Goldcrests  on 
October  1st,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  on  Oct.  nth. 

(3)  The  immense  passage  of  Wild  Geese  (probably  the  pink¬ 
footed  species),  southward  along  the  coast  on  Oct.  25th, 
lasting  from  3-0  p.m.  until  dusk. 

(4)  The  very  large  flights  of  Peewits  which  poured  in  from 
the  sea  on  the  morning  of  November  10th  after  wind  and 
rain  from  the  S.E.  This  was  described  as  the  largest 
flight  of  this  species  noticed  for  10  years. 

Other  interesting  points  with  reference  to  the  autumn  migra¬ 
tion  at  N.  Cotes  are  as  follows: — During  the  first  week  in 
September,  with  N.E.  to  E.  N.  E  winds,  Wheatears  were  seen  in 
hundreds.  An  Arctic  Skua  was  seen  on  September  4th,  and  three 
adult  Pomatorhine  Skuas  on  September  6th.  On  this  latter  date 
a  Barred  Warbler  was  obtained,  which  appears  to  be  the  6th 
record  for  the  county.  A  Mealy  Redpoll ,  a  rare  visitor  to 
county,  was  shot  on  October  8th,  and  others  were  observed  on 
Nov.  nth  and  Dec  4th.  On  Oct.  nth,  Shore  Larks  arrived  with  a 
strong  E.  wind,  and  were  noticed  about  the  coast  for  some  weeks 
afterwards.  On  October  13th  a  Black  Redstart  occurred.  I  know 
of  only  about  five  records  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the 
county,  all  on  the  coast,  and  all  in  the  month  of  October.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  careful  search  all  along  the  coast-line 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  species  is  a  more  or  less  regular 
passing  visitor  to  the  coast  both  in  spring  and  late  autumn.  A 
very  large  immigration  of  Wood  Pigeons  was  observed  on  the  coast 
in  late  November  and  early  December,  especially  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  latter  month,  and  a  few  Waxwings  were  obtained  in  the 
county. 

At  the  close  of  this  report  I  should  like  to  state,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  bird  observers  seem  to  exist  in  the 
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county.  Our  President  is  indeed  a  tower  of  strength,  but  I  know 
scarcely  any  other  observers  who  keep  or  publish  records,  and 
very  few  members  of  the  L.N.U.  send  me  bird  reports.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  it  were  possible  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  bird  observer 
in  each  or  in  most  of  the  Natural  History  Divisions  of  the  county, 
and  especially  on  the  coast  line,  much  interesting  information 
could  be  obtained.  We  have  as  yet  no  complete  published  list 
of  the  birds  of  our  county.  Is  it  not  possible  to  form  an 
ornithological  section  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  ? 


ARACHNIDA. 

JOHN  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

Little  or  no  work,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  done  this 
season  amongst  local  spiders  ;  whereas  amongst  the  sub-order 
Acarina  or  Mites,  two  further  new  County  records  have  been 
made,  but  from  last  year’s  material ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of 
greater  interest  is  the  fact  that  these  two  are  not  only  new  to 
Britian  but  new  to  science. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  that  in  my  report  last  year,  I 
stated  that  four  unnamed  species  taken  by  myself  near  Lincoln 
had,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  not  been  recognized  by 
Dr.  George. 

Needless  is  it  here  to  say  that  great  care  must  be  exercised 
before  admitting  a  new  species,  and  time  must  be  given  for  a 
correct  diagnosis. 

And  now  our  patience  is  rewarded  by  the  description  of  one 
of  these  given  under  the  heading  of  “  A  New  Mite,”  by  Dr.  C. 
F.  George  in  The  Naturlist,  August  1913,  pages  287-8,  which 
the  Doctor  differentiates  as  a  small  but  elegant  Trombidium  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  described  and  figured. 

It  was  taken  by  myself  amongst  others  at  Canwick,  in  April 
1912,  and  has  been  named  by  Dr.  George  “  Ottonia  sheppardii ,” 
n.  sp.  in  honour  of  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  the  president-elect  of  the 
Yorks.  Nats.  Union,  who  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  features  of  his  native  county, 
Lincolnshire. 
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The  second  one  now  admitted  to  specific  rank  was  also 
taken  by  me  later  in  the  same  year,  from  the  same  place,  and  is 
described  in  The  Naturalist ,  November  1913,  page  383-4,  also 
a  Tromhidiurn,  and  has  been  named  by  Dr.  George  as  a  tribute 
to  the  finder,  Tromhidiurn  mushami,  n.  sp. 

Superficially  it  appears  to  be  a  dark-ruby  edition  of  the  well- 
known  T.  holosericum  which  is  bright  scarlet,  but  this  mite  is 
much  smaller. 

The  scarce  Tromhidiurn  bicolor,  Hermann,  reported  for  Lin¬ 
colnshire  last  year,  is  stated  by  Dr.  George  in  The  Naturalist, 
November,  1913,  page  384,  to  be  a  mite  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  species,  and  he  is  unaware  of  its  previous 
record  for  any  part  of  Engiand. 

The  above  two  new  mites  together  with  the  example  of 
Gamasus  ignotus ,  n.  sp.  recorded  last  year,  made  three  examples 
new  to  science  taken  in  Lincolnshire  in  two  seasons. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that  the  Lincolnshire  Natur¬ 
alists’  Union,  as  well  as  the  Yorkshire,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Dr.  C.  F.  George  for  the  good  work  he  has  done 
quietly  and  under  many  difficulties  at  his  home  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  elucidating  many  facts  of  this  and  other  branches  of 
natural  science  in  our  county,  extending  over  many  years ; 
it  has  all  been  as  a  labour  of  love  with  no  kindred  spirits 
near,  but  nevertheless  both  effective  and  thorough. 


CRUSTACEA.  ORDER  ISOPODA. 

JOHN  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

The  interesting,  but  little  worked,  creatures  known  as 
Woodlice  have  not  heretofore  commanded  the  attention 
acquired  by  other  sections  of  our  Fauna  of  a  more  conspicuous 
character. 

Very  little  has  been  previously  published  or  recorded  about 
the  varieties  of  the  same  that  may  be  observed  in  this  county. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  a  small  effort 
on  a  scientific  basis  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  seasons 
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by  Mr.  F.  Rhodes,  of  Bradford  (who  has  done  much  good  work 
in  the  county  in  this  and  other  branches)  and  myself,  in 
this  the  first  list  of  specimens  taken  recently,  and 
verified  by  Mr.  F.  Rhodes,  who  is  now  devoting  his  entire 
attention  to  the  study  of  this  group.  I  trust  that  the  effort  will 
be  conducive  to  members  retaining  any  specimens  they  come 
across,  which  may  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Rhodes  for  verification,  in 
order  that  of  the  30  species  now  differentiated  in  this  country, 
our  county  may  not  be  behindhand  in  claiming  its  share. 

Our  records  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  ONISCUS  ASELLUS,  Linn. 

Nocton,  div.  13E.  Musham,  13-7-12. 

Mablethorpe,  div.  9.  Rhodes,  21-8-12. 

Fillingham,  div.  6E.  Musham,  September  1913. 

Common  throughout  the  county  and  noticed  frequently  prior  to 
these  dates,  but  no  data  to  hand. 

2.  PHIL0SC1A  MUSCORUM,  Scop. 

Nocton,  6E.  Musham,  13-7-12.,  Sand-hills,  Fields  and  Salt 
Fitties. 

Mablethorpe,  div.  9.  Rhodes,  21st  to  30th,  8-12. 

3.  PORCELLIO  SCABER,  Latreille. 

Nocton,  13E.  Musham,  13-7-12. 

4.  PORCELLIO  DILATATA,  Brandt. 

Sand-hills,  Mablethorpe,  div.  9.  (very  variable)  Rhodes,  13-8-12. 

5.  ARMADILLIDIUM  VULGARE,  Latreille. 

Mablethorpe,  9.  Rhodes,  21-8-1.  Canwick,  Skellingthorpe,  Lincoln, 
Hartsholme,  13W.  Musham,  n-12-1910. 

6.  TRICHONISCUS  ROSEUS,  Koch. 

Fillingham,  6E.  Musham,  August  1913. 

7.  PLATYARTHUS  HOFFMANNSEGGII,  Brandt. 

Mr.  Rhodes  records  his  first  acquaintance  with  this  then  rare 
species  in  YVelton  Wood,  Louth,  div.  8.  s.  in  company  with  Mr. 
C.  S.  Carter,  during  the  August  of  1906,  also  on  the  sand-hills, 
Mablethorpe,  22-8-12. 

The  curious  blind  white  form  found  in  the  nests  of  the  yellow  ant 
has  attracted  much  attention  and  has  perhaps  been  more  searched 
for  at  Field  Meetings  in  the  past,  than  any  other  form. 

It  is  on  record  for  the  Grantham  district  and  other  sections  visited 
by  the  Union,  but  no  exact  data  have  been  kept  and  Mr.  Peacock 
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reports  having  noticed  it  twenty  years  ago ;  vide  Transactions 
for  1912,  page  20. 

8.  LIG1A  OCEANICA,  Fab. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  first  met  with  this  species  in  1889  under  stones  of 
the  embankment  of  Grimsby  Fish  Docks  and  has  continued  to  find 
it  in  large  or  small  numbers  whenever  he  has  visited  that  place. 

It  is  hoped  to  add  to  this  list  year  by  year. 

These  creatures  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  a  tube  of  spirit ;  also 
smallness  in  size  must  not  be  overlooked  and  the  specimens  mistaken 
for  juveniles. 

FORAMINIFERA. 

BRIAN  H.  QUINE  and  ARTHUR  SMITH,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

At  the  commencement  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  my  own 
association  with  the  investigation  of  these  lowly  organisms  is 
little,  confined  indeed  to  acquiring  some  of  the  desposit  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  eventually  assisting  in  the  compilation  of 
this  preliminary  list. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  1913,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Brian  H.  Quine  of  Lincoln,  who  was  much  interested  in 
microscopic  work ;  being  in  delicate  health  he  spent  a  proportion 
of  his  hours  of  rest,  examining  Foraminifera  obtained  from 
various  sources,  chiefly  foreign.  I  suggested  that  he  should  devote 
attention  to  native  species  especially  those  of  our  county,  with  a 
view  to  publishing  the  results  in  due  course.  Mr.  Quine  readily 
acquiesced  and  this  preliminary  list  is  the  result  of  his 
investigations. 

The  material  was  supplied  by  the  following  : — mud  from 
South  Ferriby  by  G.  W.  Mason;  mud  from  Wainfleet  by  W. 
Roberts  of  Grantham  ;  from  Sutton-on-Sea  by  W.  H.  Quine  ; 
Mr.  B.  H.  Quine's  self-collected  material  at  Cleethorpes, 
and  washings  from  material  dredged  off  Saltfleetby  and 
thereabouts  by  H.  Donnison. 

Voucher  specimens  have  been  mounted  by  Mr.  Quine  and 
presented  to  the  County  Museum.  I  feel  sure  that  the  members 
of  the  L.  N.  U.  will  be  grateful  for  this  assistance,  giving  know¬ 
ledge,  as  it  does,  on  a  new  subject  for  their  investigations.  The 
specimens  have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Earland,  f.r.m.s. 
and  authentically  named.  A.  S. 
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BOLIVINA  VARIABIL1S,  Williamson. 

South  Ferriby,  June  1913.  G  W  M.,  rare. 

DISCORBINA  GLOBULAR1S,  d'Ovbigny. 

Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  rare. 
Sutton-on-Sea,  May  1913.  W  H  Q.,  a  few. 

DISCORBINA  ROSACEA,  d'Ovbigny. 

Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  a  few. 

LAGENA  CLAVATA,  d'Ovbigny. 

Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  rare. 

LAGENA  STRIATA,  d'Ovbigny. 

South  Ferriby,  June  1913.  G  WM.,  rare. 

LAGENA  SQUAMOSA,  Montagu. 

Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  rare. 

LAGENA  WILLIAMSONI,  Alcock. 

Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  a  few. 

South  Ferriby,  June  1913.  GW  M.,  a  few. 

MASSILINA  SECANS,  d'Ovbigny. 

Sutton-on-Sea,  May  1913.  W  H  Q.,  a  few. 

MILIOLINA  DISCORS,  d'Ovbigny. 

Sutton-on-Sea,  May  1913.  W  H  Q.,  a  few. 

MILIOLINA  SEMINULUM,  L  inne. 

Saltfleetby,  May  1912.  H  D.,  several. 

MILIOLINA  SUBROTUNDA,  Montagu. 

Saltfleetby,  May  1912.  H  D.,  several. 

South  Ferriby,  June  1913.  GW  M.,  several. 

NODOSARIA  (soluta  ?) 

A  fragment  of  a  derived  fossil. 
Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  HQ. 

NONIONINA  DEPRESSULA,  Walker  and  Jacob. 
Wainfleet,  August  1913.  W  R.,  rare. 

South  Ferriby,  June  1913.  G  W  M.,  a  few. 

PLANORBULINA  MEDITERRANENSIS,  d'Ovbigny. 
Saltfleetby,  May  1912.  H  D.,  several. 
Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  several. 

POLYSTOMELLA  STRIATOPUNCTATA,  Fichtd  and  Moll. 
Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  several. 
Wainfleet,  August  1913.  W  R.,  several. 
Sutton-on-Sea,  May  1913.  W  H  Q.,  few. 
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ROTALIA  BECCARII,  Linne. 

Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  several. 
Saltfleetby,  May  1912.  H  D.,  several. 
Sutton-on-Sea,  May  1912.  W  H  Q.,  a  few. 
South  Ferriby,  June  1913.  G  W  M.,  several. 

TRUNCATULINA  LOBATULA,  Walker  and  Jacob. 
Saltfleetby,  May  1912.  H  D.,  several. 
Cleethorpes,  May  1913.  B  H  Q.,  several. 


GEOLOGY. 

H.  PRESTON,  F.G.S. 

My  work  of  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  Geology 
of  Lincolnshire,  has  been  to  extend  our  observations  on  the 
phenomena  of  “  Creep.”  To  an  ordinary  observer,  the  rocks, 
and  the  soils  which  are  formed  from  them,  appear  to  be  very 
stable  in  character  ;  yet,  close  observations  shew  that  both  rocks 
and  soils  are  ever  on  the  move,  always,  though  slowly,  exhibiting 
“  Creep”  in  a  definite  manner. 

The  great  escarpment  of  Jurassic  Rocks  which  stretches 
through  the  county,  and  which  forms  the  “  Cliff,”  affords 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the  slow  movements  in 
rocks  caused  by  the  removal  of  pressure.  These  have  been 
referred  to  on  several  occasions,  and  some  results  described.*  A 
section  was  made  at  Leadenham  in  1909  to  test  the  Ironstone  of 
the  Northampton  sands.  The  excavation  extended  for  76  yards 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  brow  of  the  Cliff,  and  figures 
1  and  2  show  photographs  of  the  section. 

Fig.  II.  gives  a  general  view  and  shows  how  the  Ironstone 
and  superincumbent  clay  and  sand  beds  are  faulted  into  a 
series  of  step-faults,  the  dark  ridges  on  top  of  Ironstone  bed 
showing  the  drop  of  the  bed  at  each  fault.  Fig.  I. 
is  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the  steps,  the  sections 
being  in  the  sands  and  clay-bands  overlying  the  Ironstone. 
The  normal  dip  of  this  stratum  is  eastwards,  and  it  will  be 

*  See  “  Geology  South  of  Grantham,”  in  “  The  Naturalist,”  August  1898. 
Also  ”  Permanency  of  Overflow  Springs,”  in  Transactions  of  Water  Engineers’ 
Vol.  XV.,  1910. 


Fig.  1.  Section  of  step-fault  at  Leadenham,  looking  North. 
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Leadenham,  section  looking  West,  the  dank 
drop  of  step-faults  in  the  Ironstone. 
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noticed  that  the  steeply  inclined  face  of  the  fault  faces  east  ; 
whilst  the  longer  step  has  its  face  gently  inclined  towards  the 
west.  I  have  been  able  to  examine  other  sections  immediately 
outside  the  county,  viz.  at  Eastwell  Ironstone  Workings,  and 
at  Buckminster,  where  step-faults  occur  quite  similar  in 
character  to  those  at  Leadenham.  In  each  case  the  dip  is  about 
easterly  ;  the  Ironstone  caps  a  deep  escarpment  in  Lias  clay, 
which  faces  west  ;  and  the  steep  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  fault 
faces  are  inclined  respectively  towards  the  east  and  west  as  at 
Leadenham. 

Recent  work  at  Saltersford  near  Grantham  has  caused  an 
excavation  to  be  made  into  the  east  bank  of  the  Witham  for  an 
extent  of  about  ioo  feet,  and  here  again  it  is  found  that  the 
stratum  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  escarpment  made  by 
the  river  cutting  into  the  Lias  clay,  and  similar  step-faults 
have  been  formed  in  the  overlying  Ironstone.  I  believe 
that  the  origin  of  these  step-faults  is  in  each  case 
due  to  the  breast  of  the  clay  along  the  scarp  slope 
yielding  to  the  pressure  transmitted  from  the  top.  The  clay 
yields  at  certain  points,  the  releasing  pressure  is  transmitted 
backwards  and  upwards,  until  the  hard  beds  capping  the 
escarpment  are  reached,  and  these  gradually  yield  at  definite 
points  and  follow  the  line  of  flow  of  the  pressed  out  clay.  It 
would  appear  that  the  pressure  from  the  back  of  these  lines  of 
flow  is  greater  than  that  in  front,  possibly  because  of  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  hill  to  press  forward  towards  the  scarp 
face,  hence  the  gentle  slope  of  the  westerly  inclined  face. 
Generally  the  whole  stratum  sinks,  in  addition  to  step-faulting, 
and  yields  to  a  reversed  dip  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
hill,  this  distance  depending  largely  upon  the  depth  of  the 
escarpment. 

Here,  then,  we  notice  that  at  least  two  movements  may  be 
found  in  rocks  of  this  character  ;  first,  a  sinking  of  the  scarp 
causing  reversal  of  dip  ;  and  second,  a  yielding  of  the  softer 
strata  beneath,  along  definite  lines  of  flow,  causing  step-faulting. 

It  will  be  further  noticed  from  Fig.  II.  how  the  thickness  of 
beds  has  had  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  become  reduced  in 
thickness  as  they  have  followed  the  descending  clay. 
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REV.  E.  A.  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK, 

F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.E.S. 

A nagallis  arvensis ,  with  its  many  colour  forms,  has  always 
interested  me  greatly.  It  was  the  first  species  that  I  carefully 
studied  as  a  child ;  and  later  as  a  worker,  seeking  by  a  new 
method,  to  reflect  all  the  facts  of  nature,  I  have  attempted  to 
gather  into  my  Register  everything  about  it,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
more  hidden  truths  lying  beyond  our  present  knowledge.  The 
following  sketch,  therefore,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
brother  workers,  especially  to  colour  hybridists. 

Before  I  refer  fully  to  the  more  common  species,  I  should 
like  to  speak  generally  ;  and  deal  with  the  two  rarer  species  first. 

All  the  dry-land  Anagalles,  and  forms  I  have  met  with,  are 
either  “  Followers  of  cultivation,”  or  “  Followers  of  commerce.” 
They  are  also  quite  honeyless ;  and  are,  I  believe,  never  visited 
by  insects  for  their  pollen.  This  was  also  the  experience  of  H. 
Miiller  [Fertilization  of  Flowers,  p.  392).  I  have  only  two  notes  of 
the  Lesser  Copper  Butterfly,  and  of  a  common  fly  “  resting”  on 
the  flowers  of  arvensis.  Even  this  of  course  may  imply  rare 
cross-fertilization,  which  I  do  not  doubt.  It  is  curious  that  I 
have  no  records  of  insects  fruitlessly  seeking  honey,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  Bombi  and  the  larger  Diptera  on  conspicuous  honey¬ 
less  flowers,  such  as  Rosa  arvensis  or  the  Hyperica.  All  the  dr}^- 
soil  Pimpernels  are  children  of  the  sun,  i.e.,  require  bright  dry 
weather  conditions  for  bringing  their  seeds  to  perfection.  In 
shade  they  are  rarely  found,  and  never  fully  ripen  their  seeds. 
By  almost  completely  disappearing  after  a  series  of  cold,  dark, 
and  wet  seasons,  I  believe  that  they  prove  themselves  to  be 
extra-areal  in  England. 
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A.  latifolia ,  L,  is  purely  a  “Follower  of  Commerce,”  if  I 
am  right  about  the  naming  of  my  plants.  It  is  more  erect  in 
habit  than  arvensis  or  fcemina,  with  more  broadly  ovate 
leaves.  Its  flowers  are  also  of  quite  another  blue,  but,  as  I  am 
no  colour  specialist,  I  have  no  distinguishing  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives  at  command.  Right  in  the  sun,  but  fully  protected  from 
the  wind,  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  and  I  found  it  by  Louth  flour  mill ; 
there  it  was  more  than  a  foot  high.  At  Broughton  Woods,  in  a 
wide  clearing,  used  in  part  as  a  pheasant  feeding  ground,  where 
it  was  less  protected,  the  same  characteristic  growth  was 
observed,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  for  want  of  immediate 
shelter.  At  Grimsby  Dock  railway  side,  the  conditions  were 
still  more  exposed,  but  its  natural  habit  could  still  be  clearly 
detected  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  and  myself.  I  have  only  these  three 
records  for  what  I  take  to  be  A.  latifolia  in  the  forty  years  of  my 
botanical  life. 

A .  fcemina  is  a  procumbent  plant;  and  has  been  on  record 
for  Lincolnshire  since  1831.  It  has  not  the  same  distribution  as 
A.  arvensis.  It  prefers  village  areas,  garden  ground,  docks,  rail¬ 
way  stations,  flour  mills,  pheasant  feeding  grounds,  with  a  few 
striking  exceptions,  to  the  open  cultivated  fields,  bright  road-side 
edges,  broken  ground  and  sandy  wastes,  constantly  frequented 
by  A.  arvensis  in  fine  sunny  seasons.  It  is  now  on  record  for 
thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  artificial  natural  history  divisions  of 
the  county.  I  need  not  go  into  its  soil  liking  here,  beyond  saying 
it  prefers  limestones,  and  it  is  not  usually  persistent.  It  was 
recorded  for  Holywell  in  1836,  and  was  found  there  again  in 
1904;  that,  however,  is  no  proof  that  such  a  transient  species 
has  been  there  for  70  years. 

On  A.  arvensis  I  have  already  written  shortly  in  “  The 
Journal  of  Botany ,”  1909,  pp.  29  and  227.  As  a  proof  that  it  is 
extra-areal,  and  so  an  uncertain  species,  here  this  season  and 
dying  out  or  gone  next,  or  in  a  few  years’  time,  I  pointed  out 
(J.  of  B.,  p.  227)  that  it  had  never  been  recorded  for  the  marine 
sand  dunes  of  Skegness,  though  there  is  ideal  ground  for  it  upon 
them,  if  it  were  truly  areal.  No  place  has  been  more  fully 
worked  by  the  present  and  past  generation  of  keen  observers, 
but  curiously  enough  a  single  plant  occurred  there  in  1909.  A 
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half-dried  specimen  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  Reynolds.  It 
was,  however,  too  far  gone  to  put  into  the  colour  form  list  which 
follows.  So  I  merely  wrote  on  its  sheet,  ‘  far  from  typical  in 
colour.’  If  at  this  distance  of  time  I  remember  rightly,  it 
approximated  to  ‘  earned .’ 

All  my  notes  on  A .  arvensis  have  been  made  in  the  daily 
course  of  my  botanical  observations  in  the  field — not  in  the 
study  from  memory.  For  years  I  could  not  understand  these 
notes  at  all,  but  in  1910  I  remembered  that  I  possessed  in  my 
scrap  book  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Wrightson,  published  in  “  The 
Agricultural  Gazette"'  in  1900.  It  contained  a  table  of  harvest 
or  autumnal  weather,  the  time  when  arvensis  flowers,  for  the 
seasons  1800  to  1900.  I  found  it  so  strikingly  suggestive,  and 
explanatory  of  all  that  had  puzzled  me  for  so  long,  that  I  think  a 
portion  of  it  is  worth  printing  over  against  my  records  for  the 
frequency  of  arvensis.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
table  of  seasonal  harvest  weather  is  by  Mr.  Wrightson  ;  and 
that  the  seasonal  frequency  of  arvensis  is  from  my  mother’s 
notes  or  my  own.  These  jottings  have  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases 
been  made  in  Lincolnshire,  but  scattered  with  them  are  others 


which  were  made  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  and  as  far  south  as 
Bognor.  The  meaning  of  the  contractions  used  is  as  follows  : — 
Ae.  =  approaching  extinction;  C.  =  common  ;  E.  =  extinct; 
Fc.  =  fairly  common;  R.  =  rare;  Rr.  =  rather  rare;  Vc.  =  very 
common  ;  Vr.  =  very  rare. 

The  Joint  Table  for  Anagallis  arvensis. 

1863-65.  Fine,  warm  summers,  C  to  Vc. 

1866-67.  Wet,  poor  summers,  C  to  R. 

1868-70.  Hot,  fine  summers,  R  to  Vc. 

1 S7I-73*  Cold,  wet  summers,  Fc  to  Vr. 

1874.  Dry  summer,  Rr. 

1875.  Wet,  bad  summer,  R. 

1876.  Hot,  dry  summer,  Rr. 

1877-84.  Cold,  wet  summers,  R  to  Ae  or  E. 

1885.  Very  dry  summer,  Vr. 

1886.  Medium  summer,  Fc. 

1887.  Jubilee  drought,  C  to  Vc. 

1888-92.  Very  wet  summers,  C  to  Ae  or  E. 

I393“94-  Fine  summers,  E  or  Ae  to  Fc. 
i395’99-  Disastrous  droughts,  Fc  to  Vc. 
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It  was  in  the  wonderful  season  of  1898,  the  fourth  of  the 
drought,  that  I  specially  worked  out  the  colour  forms  of  A. 
arvensis  on  the  peat  soils  of  Cadney.  It  was  here  then  in  vast 
quantities.  Though  Mr.  C.  Reid  has  recorded  the  seeds  of  this 
species  for  Roman  Silchester,  that  fact  does  not  alter  the  teaching 
of  this  table  of  seasons  and  frequency.  It  only  proves  once  again 
what  H.  C.  Watson  wrote  years  ago,  that  it  has  been  “a  casual 
colonist  ”  for  a  very  long  period.  If  trained  observers  fail  to  see 
any  distinction  between  true  areals,  which  survive  through  all 
our  greatest  climatic  changes,  say  like  Rumex  maritimus  which 
fluctuates  much  in  the  same  way,  but  never  to  the  same  extent, 
and  A.  arvensis ,  which  has  been  practically  exterminated  twice  in 
my  observing  time,  between  1877-84,  and  again  between  1888-92, 
I  can  only  say  our  chances  of  doing  any  true  ecological  work  are 
very  remote.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  demonstrate  the  very 
opposite  in  the  case  of  this  species.  In  The  Naturalist,  1894,  P* 
21,  I  wrote  about  finding  A.  arvensis,  in  1893,  in  the  dried  beck 
here,  saying,  “  It  has  come”  (early  in  the  season  1893  by  water 
carriage)  “  from  the  head  waters.  Not  found  on  any  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  soils.”  My  kind  but  plain-spoken  old  friend,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lees,  wrote  a  postcard  comment  on  this  statement  the  single 
word — “preposterous.”  It  was  only  in  1910  that  I  remembered 
Mr.  Whdghtson's  paper,  and  compared  his  weather  with  my 
fairly  close  frequency  notes ;  then  I  found  that  the  “  prepos¬ 
terous  ”  thing  was  a  fact,  and  the  explanation  of  it. 

The  scarlet  colour  form  of  A.  arvensis  is  the  common  one, 
but  not  the  commonest  under  all  circumstances.  I  have  records 
of  the  following,  but  my  notes  on  their  frequency  are  not  as  full 
as  I  could  wish. 

1.  Alba — “pure  white.”  Vr.  On  Arable  Peat  only. 

2.  Carnea — “  flesh  coloured  with  a  whitish  or  pink  eye.” 
R.  Only  found  on  Arable  Peat. 

3.  Latevna — “  brick  red.”  C.  On  Arable  Peat,  once  only. 

4.  Pallida — “white,  with  a  purple  eye.”  Fc.  On  Corn- 
brash,  Hibaldstow  Limestone,  Kimeridge  Clay,  Plateau  Gravel, 
and  Arable  Peat. 

5.  Purpurea — “purple,  with  a  dark  purple  eye.”  Fc. 
Arable  Peat  only. 
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6.  Purpurea-alba — “  purple,  with  a  whitish  eye.”  Vr.  But 
taken  more  than  once  on  Arable  Peat. 

7.  Rosea — “pink.”  Fr.  Peat  and  Plateau  Gravel  only. 

When  in  1898  I  brought  home  a  very  large  collection  of 
these  colour  forms — -a  vasculum  full,  gathered  in  a  “seed 
pasture”  in  a  little  over  half  an  hour — I  find  I  jotted  down  the 
following  note  : — “  I  could  make  a  dozen  forms  out  of  them  if  I 
tried.”  What  does  this  prove?  Hybridity  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind !  Only  what  a  dear  old  botanical  friend,  the  late  Rev. 
Canon  W.  Fowler,  said  of  another  extra-areal,  though  remarkably 
common,  species, — “  On  changed  and  richer  soils  most  alien 
plants  have  a  gift  for  Shirley-Poppying  !  ”*  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  more  than  this  in  these  various  colour  forms,  that  shade 
so  easily  into  one  another.  They  are  only  found  when  the 
species  has  everything  in  its  favour,  weather  and  soil  conditions 
together.  I  am  absolutely  driven  to  this  conclusion  by 
recognising  the  same  tendencies  in  other  species,  say  for  instance, 
Carduus  nutans. 

There  is  another  matter  too,  which  is  clearly  against  the 
hybridity  theory.  I  have  never  once  found  arveusis,  fcemina, 
and  latifolia  growing  together  or  even  side  by  side.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  good  species  in  the  botanical 
sense.  As  I  said  early  in  this  paper  they  have  no  honey,  and 
are  not  visited  for  their  pollen.  Surely  under  these  circumstances 
hybridity  must  be  proved  to  demonstration.  Of  course,  as  most 
of  these  forms  were  from  annual  crops  and  “  seed  pastures  ”  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  the  result  of  extra-areal  hybridity. 
How  could  this  be  brought  about  without  visiting  insects  ?  In 
Muller’s  experience  they  were  unvisited  !  I  do  not  doubt  that 
hybrids  may  be  obtained  by  artificial  crossing.  I  have  failed  in 
it,  but  only,  I  believe,  through  the  difficulty  of  experimenting  in 
seasons  which  turned  out  too  wet  and  cold.  Some  seed  set,  but 
did  not  ripen  fully,  in  1902. 


*  Canon  Fowler’s  native  north  Lincolnshire  dialect  “  permits  any  noun  to 
be  turned  into  a  verb,  more  rarely  verbs  into  nouns,  as  ‘  come  along  and  wad- 
dleums.’  ”  It  was  a  Lincolnshire  man  who  wrote  of  the  oaks  under  the  peat 
“  taprooting  into  the  clay  below.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE  COLEOPTERA, 


BY  THE 

Rev.  A.  THORNLEY,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 

Nottingham  ; 

AND 

W.  WALLACE,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 

Grimsby. 


(Seventh  Paper). 

The  following  twenty  species  are  additions  to  the  already 

published  sections : — 

ANISODACTYLUS  BINOTATUS,  F. 

N.  7,  Moortown,  one  male  under  a  clod  at  side  of  a  sandy  field 
and  one  female  running  in  bright  sunshine  on  the  road, 
16-4-14,  W  W. 

CYMINDIS  AXILLARIS,  F. 

N-  2,  Scunthorpe,  one  under  a  clod  of  earth  on  the  hill  side, 
leading  up  to  the  warren,  16-9-13,  L  N  U,  YV  W. 

DYTISCUS  CIRCUMFLEXUS,  F.  . 

N.  8,  Louth,  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Goulding  taken  by  him  in  that  district  in  1883,  W  W. 

OXYPODA  WATERHOUSEI,  Rye. 

N.  4,  Stallingborough  foreshore,  17-8-13,  one  specimen  under  a 
large  stone  on  the  salt  marsh  about  high-water  mark,  W  W. 
Identified  by  Mr  G  C  Champion. 

DIGLOTTA  SINUATOCOLLIS,  Rey. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  9-7-13,  one  under  green  seaweed  left  by  the 
last  tide,  W  W.  Identified  by  Mr  Champion. 

TACHYPORUS  TRANSVERSALIS,  Gr. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  a  few  in  wet  sphagnum ,  on  the  warren,  16-9-13, 
L  N  U,  W  W. 
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PHILONTHUS  UMBRATILIS,  Gy. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  11-9-10,  a  male  specimen,  W  W. 

LATHROBIUM  QUADRATUM,  Pk. 

N.  7,  Linwood,  16-6-11,  one  specimen,  W  W. 

CRYPTOBIUM  GLABERRIMUM,  Hist. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  common  in  wet  sphagnum  on  the  warren, 
16-9-13,  L  N  U,  W  W. 

HOMALIUM  PUSILLUM,  Gy. 

N.  7,  Moortown,  several  from  under  bark  of  fir  stump,  24-8-13, 
W  W. 

HOMALIUM  VILE,  Ey. 

N.  4,  Ashby-cum-Fenby,  12-9-13,  several  by  stripping  bark  from 
oak  trunks,  that  had  grown  in  Bradley  Wood,  W  W. 

PHL(EOPHILUS  EDWARDSI,  Steph. 

“Lincolnshire”  (British  Beetles ,  Rye  &  Fowler,  p.  181). 

TENEBRIO  OBSCURUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  a  few  in  a  flour  shop,  16-7-1913,  W  W. 

TRACHYPHUEUS  DIGITALIS,  Gyll. 

A  single  specimen  taken  at  Boston,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Morse, 
an  addition  to  the  British  List  of  Coleoptera,  by  E.  A. 
Newbury,  (see  E  M  M.,  June,  1913,  p.  126). 

RHYNCHITES  HARWOODI,  Joy. 

A  species  recently  added  to  the  British  List  (see  E  M  M., 
xlvii.,  2nd  series  xxii,  1911,  p.  270). 

“  I  have  specimens  taken  by  myself  at  Hykeham  and  at 
Langworth  Wood,  Lincoln,”  Fowler,  Brit.  Col .,  vol.  vi.) 

RHYNCHITES  CIERULEUS,  De.  G. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one  by  sweeping,  22-5-12,  W  W. 

EXOMIAS  PELLUCIDUS,  Boh. 

S.  13.  Canwick,  May  1913,  several  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  Musham 
to  W  W. 

BALANINUS  NUCUM,  L.  “  The  Nut-weevil.” 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  writes: — “  The  late  Dr. 
Ellis,  of  Crowle,  showed  me  nuts  from  the  peat  found  twenty 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Trent  at  Gunness,  taken  out  of  the 
caissons  in  constructing  the  bridge:  he  assured  me  that 
some  of  these  nuts  were  pierced  by  “  nut  beetles.”  The  late 
Professor  Newton  was  delighted  with  this  fact  and  hoped  to 
see  further  instances.” 

See  also  L  N  U.  Trans.,  1912,  page  33. 
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HYLASTES  CUNICULARIUS,  Er. 

N.  3.  Wrawby  Moor,  on  the  wing  4-5-08  sent  by  G  W  M  to  W  W. 

HYLASTES  OPACUS,  Pk 

N.  7,  Moortown,  24-8-13,  in  colonies  with  H.  ater,  and  Rhizophagus 
ferrugineus  under  bark  of  standing  fir  stumps,  W  W. 


Clavicornia. 

With  the  following  we  conclude  our  List  of  Lincolnshire  Coleoptera. 
We  desire  to  thank  all  who  have  assisted  us  by  sending  specimens  ;  but 
we  feel  also  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  mentioned  in  previous 
papers  who  have  so  kindly  continued  to  help  in  the  naming  of  difficult 
species. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  keep  adding  to  our  records,  hoping  that 
some  day  may  see  the  issue  of  a  complete  List  of  Lincolnshire 
Coleoptera. 

CALYPTOMERUS  DUBIUS,  Marsh. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  4,  Clee,  three  in  haystack  refuse,  18-3-09,  W  W.  Grimsby, 
4-6-13,  one  on  the  wing  in  my  garden,  W  W.  Cleethorpes, 
19-9-12,  several  on  the  sandhills,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone, 
sandhills,  several  at  roots,  7-8-13,  W  W. 

CLAMBUS  ARMADILLO,  De  G. 

Not  uncommon. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  in  sphagnum ,  16-9-13,  several,  L  N  U.,  W  W. 
3,  Goxhill,  25-12-09,  W  W.  4,  Freshney  River  flood  refuse, 
24-9-09.  Clee,  in  haystack  refuse,  in  small  numbers, 
26-10-09,  W  W. 

AGATHIDIUM  NIGRIPENNE,  Kug. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  Mr.  E.  G.  Bayford.  4,  Ravendale, 
seven  specimens  under  bark  of  decayed  ash,  12-9-08,  by  A  B. 
Irby,  several  under  bark,  17-4-11,  by  J  H  Robinson,  W  W. 

AGATHIDIUM  ATRUM,  Pk. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  6,  Langworth  Wood  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  Also  Nocton,  E  A 
Waterhouse  (E  M  M.,  Jan.  1868,  pp.  186-7). 

AGATHIDIUM  LjEVIGATUM,  Er. 

N.  4,  near  Grimsby,  in  dead  leaves,  one,  2-10-06.  W  W.  Roxton 
Wood,  27-9-12,  one,  W  W.  n,  Trusthorpe,  6-97,  A  T. 
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AGATHIDIUN  VARIANS,  Beck. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  one  under  bark  of  fir,  16-9-13,  W  W.  4,  Little 
Coates,  several  from  rotten  oak,  24-9-10,  F  W  Sowerby, 
Roxton  Wood,  31-5-09,  W  W. 

S.  Lincoln,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.),  13,  Canwick,  5-13,  in  moss  sent 
by  Mr.  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 

AGATHIDIUM  ROTUNDATUM,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  17-9-08,  one,  W  W.  Freshney  Bog,  26-5-10, 
one,  W  W. 

AGATHIDIUM  NIGRINUM,  Stm. 

N.  4,  Irby  Dale,  6-09,  one,  F  W  Sowerby. 

AMPHICYLLUS  GLOBUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  6-7-09,  one  by  sweeping,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M.,  Jan.  1868,  pp.  186-7). 

-  var.  ferrugineum,  Stm. 

near  Lincoln  (Fowler.  Brit.  Col.) 

LIODES  HUMERALIS,  Kug. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one  fresh  specimen  in  a  round  dry  powdery 
fungus  growing  in  an  old  gatepost,  29-5-09,  W  W. 
7,  Linwood,  one  under  bark  of  fallen  tree,  8-6-o3,  W  W. 

S.  13.  Court  Leys,  6-99,  S  C  S. 

LIODES  ORBICULARIS,  Hbst. 

N.  4,  Irby  Dale,  24-5-08,  Bradley  Wood,  23-6-10,  on  each  occasion 
one  by  sweeping,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  Also  E  A  Waterhouse, 
(E  M  M.,  Jan.  1868,  pp.  186-7). 

ANISOTOMA  PUNCTULATA,  Gyll. 

Uncommon. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  8-07,  one  small  female  specimen  by  sweeping, 
W  W.  Cleethorpes,  one  male,  9-12,  W  W.  7,  Moortown, 
3-7-10,  two  specimens  by  sweeping  bracken  under  fir  trees  in 
the  afternoon,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M,  March,  1868). 
Lincoln,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

ANISOTOMA  CALCARATA,  Er. 

Fairly  common  in  the  Grimsby  district ;  of  twelve  specimens 
taken  eight  are  females. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood  and  field  sides  by  sweeping  in  the  afternoon, 
29-5-09,  20-5-10,  23-6-10,  W  W.  Little  Coates,  7-09,  Croxby, 
16-7-09.  Irby,  16-6-10.  Cleethorpes,  16-5-08,  W  W.  6, 
Torksey,  7-96,  A  T. 
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ANISOTOMA  FURVA,  Er. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  4-10-08,  Mr.  Donisthorpe  took  two  specimens 
by  sweeping  the  sandhills  at  sunset,  the  evening  being  warm 
and  not  windy,  W  W.  n,  Skegness  (Morse). 


ANISOTOMA  FLAVICORNIS,  Ch. 

A  newly  described  species. 

S.  13,  Dunston,  13-6-12,  one  specimen  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to 
W  W.  Identified  by  Dr  Joy. 

HYDNOBIUS  PUNCTATISSIMUS,  Steph. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  4-10-08,  Mr.  Donisthorpe  swept  four  specimens 
on  the  field  and  sandhills.  9,  Mablethorpe  (Fowler,  Brit. 
Col.)  Also  by  H  Bedford  Pirn  (E  M  M,  Dec  1882,  xix). 


COLENIS  DENTIPES,  Gyll. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  31-5-09,  one  by  sweeping  in  the  late  afternoon, 
W  W.  Lincoln  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.).  Also  Nocton,  E  A 
Waterhouse  (E  M  M,  Jan  1868,  pp  186-7;  also  March  1868). 


NECROPHORUS  HUMATOR,  Goez. 

This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  our  “  Sexton  Beetles.” 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-1895,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Scunthorpe, 
25-8-10,  common  under  carcases  of  rabbits,  L  N  U,  W  W. 
3,  Goxhill,  in  carcase  of  bird,  12-4-10,  W  W.  4,  Waithe, 
1906,  A  B.  7,  Linwood,  1908,  Miss  Cameron.  8,  Maltby 
Wood,  1883,  R  W  Goulding;  Muckton  Wood,  1885,  H  Wallis 
Kew.  9,  Mablethorpe,  1883,  R  W  Goulding;  Saltfleetby, 
8-6-99,  L  N  U.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  ( Naturalist ,  1899J  L  N  U. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1898,  S  C  S. 


NECROPHORUS  MORTUORUM,  F. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-95,  L  N  U,  AT.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  in 
rotten  fungi,  9-06,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  in  carcase  of  crow, 
24-8-07,  A  B.  Beelsby  Wood,  in  decaying  fungus,  1-9-12, 
W  W.  8,  Maltby  Wood,  1883,  R  W  Goulding;  Muckton 
Wood,  1885,  H  Wallis  Kew.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  (Naturalist. 
1899,  p  68)  L  N  U. 


NECROPHORUS  RUSPATOR,  Er. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  1900,  Mr  Max  Peacock.  3,  Cadney,  9-97, 
E  A  W-P.  4,  Laceby,  7-06,  W  W.  Beelsby,  in  carcase, 
24-5-07,  A  B.  7,  Linwood,  1-5-09,  F  W  Sowerby.  8,  Maltby 
Wood,  1883,  R  W  Goulding;  near  Louth,  H  Wallis  Kew 
(Nat.  World ,  July,  1886).  10,  Woodhall  Spa  ( Naturalist , 

1899,  p  68),  L  N  U.  11,  Skegness,  25-8-98,  S  C  S. 
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NECROPHORUS  VESPILLO,  L. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-95,  L  N  U,  AT.  Twigmore  Gullery 
(Nat.  Chvon .,  July  1897,  p  98).  3,  Cadney,  7-98,  E  A  W-P. 

4,  Freshney  Bog,  2-7-08  and  26-5-10,  several  on  the  wing  in 
the  sunshine  and  taken  by  sweeping,  W  W.  5,  Scotton 
Common,  6-1897,  Grimsby  and  Louth  Nat.  Socs.  8,  Burwell 
Wood,  1883,  R  W  Goulding;  Louth,  1912,  one  flying  by  Mr. 
Claude  Morley. 

NECRODES  LITTORALIS,  L. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  4,  Humber  bank,  one  taken  by  Mr  A  Smith.  9,  Theddle- 
thorpe,  in  a  dead  dog,  4-1895,  A  T.  Mablethorpe,  1883, 
R  W  Goulding. 

SILPHA  TRISTIS,  III. 

Our  only  record,  evidently  a  rare  species. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  one  under  bark,  9-5-09,  W  W. 

SILPHA  QUADRIPUNCTATA,  L. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  one  in  a  shell  of  Helix  nemoralis,  24-4-09,  sent  by 
E  A  W-P.  to  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  by  beating  amongst  young 
oak  trees,  4-6-06  and  29-5-09,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

SILPHA  OPACA,  L. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  3-99,  S  C  S. 

SILPHA  THORACICA,  L. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-95,  L  N  U.,  A  T ;  again  there  in 
numbers  on  the  “  stink-horn  ”  fungus,  8-9-08,  L  N  U,  A  B. 
4,  Pelham  Wood,  Mr.  T.  Stainforth.  8,  Woods  near  Louth, 
H.  Wallis  Kew  (Nat.  World ,  July  1886).  Burwell  Wood, 
R.  W.  Goulding. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  Woods,  24-5-94,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B.  Lincoln 
(Fowler,  Brit.  Col.). 

SILPHA  RUGOSA,  L. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  9-97,  A  T.,  Scunthorpe,  carcases  of 
rabbits,  25-8-10,  W  W.  3,  Cadney,  in  snails’  shells!,  28-4-09, 
EAW-P.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  in  carcase  of  crow,  31-5-09, 
W  W.  8,  Burwell  Wood,  H.  Wallis  Kew  (Nat.  World ,  1886). 
Maltby  Wood  near  Louth,  1883,  R  W  Goulding.  g,  Humber- 
stone,  4-8-10  W  W. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  Woods,  24-5-94,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B. 

SILPHA  SINUATA,  L. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Beelsby,  24-5-07,  A  B. 
Humber  bank  under  tidal  refuse,  22-4-08,  W  W.  Clee, 
7-08,  C.  Gifford. 
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SILPHA  ATRATA,  L. 

A  common  species,  we  have  no  record  of  the  described  varieties. 

N.  i,  Owston  Ferry,  30-3-07,  sent  by  G  W  Mason  to  W  W.  2, 
Bottesford,  1900,  M  P.  3,  Limber  Park,  1898,  A  S.  4, 
Ravendale,  Aug  1906,  W  W.  Little  Coates  under  bark  of 
decaying  log,  17-1-07,  A  B.  8,  Maltby  Wood,  1883,  R  W 
Goulding. 

S.  13,  Heighington,  in  moss,  16-4-12,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  ANGUSTATA,  F. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  one  on  the  heather,  W  W.  4,  Clee- 
thorpes,  Sept.  1912,  a  male,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  CISTELOIDES,  Froh. 

Not  uncommon. 

N.  3.  Somerby  and  Housham,  9-10-97,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Great 
Coates,  5-99,  A  S.  Grimsby,  one  in  my  garden,  29-3-07, 
W  W.  Croxby,  2-7-08,  W  W.  7,  Linwood  Warren,  30-9-97, 
E  A  W-P.  8,  Louth,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  AGILIS,  III. 

Our  only  records  : — 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  one  in  a  garden,  15-6-07,  W  W.  9,  Tetney,  one, 
16-4-08,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  SPADICEA,  Stm. 

N.  6,  “  one  specimen  taken  in  Langworth  Wood  by  myself,” 
(Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  8,  Louth,  one,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  VELOX,  Spence. 

Rather  common  in  Grimsby  district. 

N.  2,  Appleby,  22-4-12,  one  by  F  W  Sowerby.  4,  Laceby,  2-12-06, 
one  in  rotten  fungi,  W  W.  Beelsby  Wood,  1-9- 12,  amongst 
boleti  on  old  stump,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  27-9-12,  in 
numbers  under  old  hay,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  24-5-94,  L  N  U.,  W  F  B.  Canwick,  in  moss 
sent  by  J.  F.  Musham  to  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  WILK1NI,  Spence. 

Not  so  common  as  the  preceding  species. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  3-10-10,  W  W.  4,  Little  Coates,  6-5-07,  one  on  a 
railing.  P'reshney  flood  refuse,  one,  26-9-09.  Irby,  in 
leaves,  4-4-09,  one.  Roxton  Wood,  one  under  old  hay,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Waddington,  10-4-12,  one  in  moss  sent  by  J.  F.  Musham 
to  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  FUSCA,  Panz. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  3,  Cadney,  one,  12-11-13,  taken  by  E  A  W-P.,  sent  to  W  W. 
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CHOLEVA  NIGRICANS,  Spence. 

N.  4,  Irby,  one  by  sweeping,  21-4-10,  F  W  Sowerby,  named  by 
Mr.  Tomlin.  Bradley  Wood,  one,  27-4-07,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Canwick,  13-1-12,  one  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  CORACINA,  Kell. 

N.  4,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  one  female,  W  W.  4,  Roxton  Wood, 

27- 9-12,  one  male  under  old  hay,  W  W.  Cleethorpes,  9-2-10 
one  male,  W  W.  7,  Moortown,  3-7-10,  one  female,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  MORIO,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  1 -5- 10,  one  in  a  carcase,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  GRANDICOLLIS,  Er. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  very  common  in  rabbit  carcases  on  the 
warren,  L  N  U,  W  W.  4,  Cleethorpes,  a  pair  in  carcase  of 
gull,  9-09,  W  W.  Beelsby,  1-9-12,  two  by  sweeping  the 
drives  in  the  wood,  W  W.  9,  Saltfleet,  6-99,  L  N  U,  A  S. 

CHOLEVA  TRISTIS,  Pz. 

Uncommon  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  3,  Somerby  and  Housham,  9-10-97,  E  A  W-P.  Cadney,  1897, 
A  T.  Great  Coates,  8-9-96,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Beelsby  Wood, 
17-9-08,  one  by  sweeping,  W  W.,  and  one  by  F  W  Sowerby, 
from  near  Grimsby.  5,  Scotton  Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P. 
6,  Marton,  1892,  A  T.  9,  Saltfleet,  6-99,  A  S.  Humberstone, 

28- 3-08,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  24-5-94,  L  N  U,  W  F  B. 

CHOLEVA  KIRBYI,  Spence. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  7-6-00,  S  C  S. 

CHOLEVA  CHRYSOMELOIDES,  Pz. 

Not  common. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  one  in  a  carcase,  1-5-10,  WW.  7,  Moortown, 
3-7-10,  one  by  sweeping,  W  W.  9,  Saltfleet,  6-99,  L  N  U. 
Humberstone,  in  dead  gull,  28-3-08,  W  W. 

CHOLEVA  FUMATA,  S pence. 

Our  only  records  : — 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  several  in  carcases,  25-8-10,  WW. 

3,  Thornton  Abbey,  one  in  a  carcase,  18-7-09,  WW. 

CHOLEVA  WATSONI,  Spence. 

N.  4,  Clee,  23-5-09,  two,  W  W.  Bradley  Wood,  several  by 
sweeping  in  the  afternoon,  23-6-10,  W  W.  7,  Moortown, 
several  by  sweeping,  3-7-10,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  1907, 
W  W.  Mabblethorpe,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 
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CHOLEVA  FULIGINOSA,  Er. 

An  interesting  record,  the  species  has  just  recently  been 
described  as  British. 

N.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  31-5-09,  one  in  a  dead  crow,  W  W. 

CATOPS  SERICEUS,  Pz. 

This  and  the  next  species  have  been  confused  as  one  until 
1904,  but  they  seem  to  be  almost  equally  common  in  the 
county.  Our  records,  except  in  recent  years,  are  not 
separated. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  4-98,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Bradley,  in  water  net,  11-4-08, 
a  well-marked  male,  W  W.  9,  Mablethorpe,  1882.  n,  Trus- 
thorpe,  A  T.  8,  Louth,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Heighington,  13-2-13,  a  well-marked  male  in  moss  sent  by 
J.  F.  Musham  to  W  W. 

CATOPS  SERICATUS,  Chaud. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  in  carcase  of  gull,  1-5-10,  W  W.  Ulceby,  12-8-06, 
two  in  carcase  of  hedgehog,  W  W.  Clee,  several  in  hay, 
23-5-°9-  Freshney  flood  refuse,  22-5-10  and  22-8-11,  several, 
W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  10-12,  W  W. 

COLON  SERRIPES,  Sahl. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Nocton.  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M.,  March,  1868) 

COLON  DENTIPES,  Sahl. 

N.  4,  Bradley  in  a  field  near  the  wood,  one  male  by  sweeping  tall 
grasses  against  the  hedge  in  the  late  afternoon,  20-5-10, 
W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  30-6-13,  one  male  by  sweeping  in  a 
broad  drive  of  the  wood  at  sunset,  W  W. 

COLON  BRUNNEUM,  Lat. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M.,  March  1868) 

NEURAPHES  SPARSHALLI,  Den. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M,  March,  1868). 

SCYDMjENUS  COLLARIS,  Mull. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  one,  25-12-09,  W  W.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  5-9-09,  in 
moss,  W  W.  Freshney  river  refuse,  one,  24-9-09,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Wellingborough  and  Washingborough,  6-11-12  Skelling- 
thorpe  Wood,  18-6-10,  Swallow  Beck,  12-11-12,  in  moss  sent 
by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 

EUMICRUS  TARSATUS,  Mull. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  one  under  old  hay,  27-9-12,  W  W. 
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TYCHUS  NIGER,  Pk. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one,  19.5-09. 

S.  13,  Heighington,  16-4-12.  Skellingthorpe  Wood,  12*11-11,  and 
Washingborough,  common  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to 
W  W. 

BYTHINUS  PUNCTICOLLIS,  Den. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one  in  moss,  3*3-10,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe  and  Washingborough,  2-11-11,  several  in 
moss  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W  and  named  by  Mr  J 
Edwards. 

BYTHINUS  BULBIFER,  Reich, 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  16-9-13,  common  in  wet  sphagnum  L  N  U,  W  W. 
4,  Little  Coates,  14-4-11,  a  female,  W  W,  26-9-09,  and 
6-8-09,  males,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe,  18-6-12,  abundant  (but  few  males)  in  moss, 
sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 

BYTHINUS  BURRELLI,  Den. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe  and  Washingboro’,  18-6-12,  many  males  in 
moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W,  and  identified  by  Mr. 
J  Edwards. 

BATRISUS  VENUSTUS,  Reich. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  5,  near  Gainsborough  (Gorham),  see  Fowler,  Brit.  Col. 

BRYAXIS  FOSSULATA,  Reich. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  30-6-13,  two  specimens,  by  sweeping  in  one 
of  the  broad  rides  after  sunset,  W  W. 

BRYAXIS  HELFERI,  Schm. 

N.  3,  East  H  dton  Skitter,  17-5-13,  one  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
H,  Robinson,  W  W. 

TRIMIUM  BREVICORNE,  Reich. 

Recorded  by  Stephens  as  taken  in  Lincolnshire,  (Fowler, 

Brit.  Col.) 

EUPLECTUS  NANUS,  Reich. 

Our  only  record  : — 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10,  in  rotten  wood,  W  E  Sharp. 

PTERYX  SUTURALIS,  Heer. 

Our  only  record  : — 

Lincoln,  under  bark  of  dead  fir,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

TRICHOPTERYX  GRANDICOLLIS,  Mann. 

N.  4,  Bradley,  several  on  cow  dung,  16-5-07,  W  W. 
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TRICHOPTERYX  SERICANS,  Fleer. 

Lincolnshire  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.). 

TRICHOPTERYX  BOVINA,  Mots. 

Frequent  in  the  county,  A  T. 

TRICHOPTERYX  LONGULA,  Matth. 

Lincoln,  in  a  hot  bed  in  my  garden  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.).  Also 
see  E  M  M.,  Feb  1883. 

TRICHOPTERYX  RIVULARIS,  All. 

Lincoln,  W  W  Fowler  (E  M  M.,  Feb.  1883),  not  referred  to  in 
Fowler,  Brit.  Col. 

NEPHANES  TITAN,  New. 

Under  title  Trichopteryx  titan  referred  to  by  Ed.  Newman  in 
Ent.  Mag.,  April  1834,  ii.  201-203,  “Mr  Davis  has  taken 
several  specimens  of  this  insect  out  of  moss  ” — which  probably 
like  Atomaria  gutta  were  from  Lincolnshire. 

PTENIDIUM  EVANESCENS,  Marsh. 

N.  4,  Irby,  24-8-10,  one,  W  W.  Scartho,  18-3-09,  several  at  grass 
roots  under  stones,  W  W.  Little  Coates,  8-7-09,  in  flood 
refuse  of  river,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  19-9-12,  one  under  cut 
herbage.  W  W, 

SERICODERUS  LATERALIS,  Gyll. 

Lincoln  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

PHALACRUS  CORRUSCUS,  Pk. 

N.  8,  North  Thoresby,  one  under  bark  of  apple  tree  in  orchard, 
27-4-07,  W  W.  11,  Trusthorpe,  6-97,  AT. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1900,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  6-01,  S  C  S.  17, 
Wash  foreshore,  abundant,  26-8-97,  LN  U.,  A  T. 

PHALACRUS  HYBRIDUS,  Flash . 

Our  only  record. 

N.  3,  Wrawby  Moor,  one  damaged  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  G.  W8 
Mason,  W  W. 

PHALACRUS  CARICIS,  Sturm. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  9-97,  A  T.  9,  Theddlethorpe,  6-96,  A  T.  Tetney, 
30-5-1 1,  two  or  three  specimens  in  company  with  Lacon 
murinus  by  sweeping  in  the  sunshine  the  bank  at  the  side  of 
the  Haven,  W  W. 

OLIBRUS  CORTICALIS,  Payk. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  11-6-07,  W  W.  11,  Skegness,  6-12,  Mr 
Claude  Morley. 

OLIBRUS  JENEUS,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Irby,  20-6-07,  W  W. 
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OLIBRUS  LIQUIDUS,  Er. 

Our  only  record, 

S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-04,  Mr  W  E  Sharp. 

STILBUS  TESTACEBS,  Ps. 

A  common  species,  generally  found  at  roots  and  in  stack  refuse. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  1897,  AT.  3,  Cadney,  4-98,  E  A  W-P. 
4,  Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit .  Col.).  Bradley,  26-9-07,  WW. 
8,  Louth,  6-12,  Mr  Claude  Morley,  9.  Humberstone  sand¬ 
hills,  common,  9-4-07.  W  W.  n,  Ingoldmells,  21-9-99, 
E  A  W-P.  Spilsby,  by  sweeping,  12-6-13,  L  N  U,  W  W. 
12.  Boston,  6-12,  Mr  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Doddington  and  Wisby  Woods,  20-n-ix,  in  moss  sent  by 
J  F  Musham  to  W  W.  18,  Spalding,  6-12,  Mr  Claude  Morley. 

SUBCOCCINELLA  24-PUNCTATA,  L. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  13-2-00,  E  A  W-P.  Goxhill,  sides  of  the  beck, 

7- 9-08,  W  W..  4,  Freshney  Bog,  7-6-99,  A  T,  and  always 

taken  there  in  the  summer  by  sweeping,  W  W.  9,  Tetney, 
near  the  shore,  30-5- 11,  W  W.  n,  Alford,  C  O  Waterhouse. 

HIPP0DAM1A  YARIEGATA,  Goez. 

Has  not  been  found  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  2.  Manton  Common,  9-97,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  9-97,  A  T. 
3,  Somerby  and  H  on  sham,  9-10-97,  EAW-P.  6,  Torksey, 
16-5-99,  Er  C.  7,  Linwood  Warren,  30-9-97,  L  N  U. 

ADAL1A  OBLITERATA,  L. 

Common  about  hr  woods. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  on  pines,  9-97,  A  T.  Scunthorpe,  on 
dead  branches  of  fir,  11-6-10,  W  E  Sharp.  3,  Somerby  and 
Housham,  9-10-97,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  27-5-07, 
W  W.  Irby,  24-5-07,  W  W.  5,  Scotton  Common,  4-8-01, 
A  T.  7,  Moortown,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Theddlethorpe, 

8- 93,  A  T.  10,  Holstead,  1-8-97,  J  E  M. 

ADALIA  BIPUNCTATA,  L. 

The  familiar  “  Twin-spot  Ladybird,”  an  abundant  species. 

N.  1,  Althorpe,  under  willow  bark,  18-4-0S,  G  W  Mason.  2,  Ashby, 
21-9-99,  Dr  C.  3,  Cadnev,  1898,  AT.  4,  Bradley  Wood, 
26-9-07,  enormous  colonies  under  bark  of  fir  pole  of  a 
notice  board,  W  W.  5,  Scotton  Common,  1898,  EAW-P. 
7,  Linwood,  8-6-08,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  1912,  Mr  Claude  Morley. 
11,  Ingoldmells,  21-9-99,  E  A  W-P. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  common  (Nat.,  1899,  p  256),  L  N  U.  17,  Wash 
foreshore,  8-97,  L  N  U,  AT.  18,  Spalding,  Claude  Morley. 

MYSIA  0B10NG0GUTTATA,  L. 

Evidently  rare.  Our  only  records 

N  7,  Holton-le-Moor,  12-6-08,  L  N  U,  A  B.  Linwood,  16-5-10, 
F  W  Sowerby. 
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ANATIS  OCELLATA,  L. 

Has  not  been  found  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  3-6-95  (Nat.,  1895.  p  236),  L  N  U. 
3,  Wrawby  Moor,  9-5-08,  by  G  W  Mason.  5,  Scotton  Com¬ 
mon,  14-8-01,  A  T.  7,  Lin  wood,  8-6-08,  W  W ;  6-8-06, 
J  Porter,  q,  Theddlethorpe  shore,  8-93,  AT.  n,  Skegness, 
25-8-98,  S  C  S. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme  (Nat.,  1899,  p  287),  L  N  U. 

COCCINEILA  KbPUNCTATA,  L. 

An  abundant  species  and  endless  in  its  varieties. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  6-95,  AT.  3,  Cadney,  1898, 
E  A  W-P.  4,  Little  Coates,  18-5-99,  A  S.  5,  Kirton  Lindsey, 
1898,  E  A  W-P.  6.  Bigby,  6-6-12,  L  N  U,  W  W.  7  Linwood, 
4-6-1900,  Grimsby  and  Louth  Nat.  Socs.  8,  Louth,  1912,  Mr 
Claude  Morley.  9,  Humberstone  sandhills,  16-10-13,  W  W. 
10,  Woodhall  Spa,  L  N  U.  n,  Trusthorpe,  AT. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  18-8.98,  S  C  S.  15,  Stubton,  17-8-98,  S  C  S. 
18,  Spalding,  1912,  Mr.  Claude  Morley. 

COCCINELLA  HIEROGLYPHICA,  L. 

Not  a  common  species;  the  black  form  seems  to  be  most 
frequent. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  the  black  form  common  on  heather,  9-97, 
also  4-98,  EAW-P.  and  AT.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  31=5-09,  a 
black  specimen,  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  taken  the 
species  in  the  Grimsby  district,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  9-97, 
black  forms,  AT.,  5-8-09,  type,  W  W.  ;  5-6-11,  black  form, 
W  W. 

COCCINELLA  II-PUNCTATA,  L. 

Common  on  the  coast  and  in  sand}'  areas. 

N.  1,  Belton,  28-8-06,  CSC.  2,  Manton  Common,  13=9-97,  AT, 
Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  and  16-9-13,  L  N  U.,  W  W.  3,  Cadney, 
1-5-98,  A  T.  4,  Cleethorpes,  9-5-12,  W  W.  6,  Burton 
Chateau,  22-6-01,  AT.  7,  Linwood  Warren,  20-9-97,  an 
example  with  pale  yellow  edges  to  spots,  E  A  W-P. 
9,  Mablethorpe,  30-8-1900,  L  N  U.  n,  Skegness,  1912, 
Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Brandon,  1898,  S  C  S.  18,  Spalding,  Claude  Morley. 

COCCINELLA  7-PUNCTATA,  L. 

A  common  species,  called  “  Landlady”  at  Cleethorpes,  1884 — 
Notes  and  Queries,  Aug  3,  1905,  p.  85,  signed  EG  B. 

N.  _  1,  Haxey  and  Epworth,  14-7-98,  AT.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10, 
L  N  U,  W  W.  3,  Cadney,  AT.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96, 
L  N  U,  AT.  6,  Burton  Chateau,  23=6=01,  AT.  7,  Linwood 
Warren,  EAW-P.  3,  near  Louth,  larvae  described,  Young- 
Naturalist,  Oct.  1885  (H  Wallis  Kew).  10,  Woodhall  Spa  and 
Tumby  (Nat.,  1899,  p  68),  L  N  U.  n,  Trusthorpe,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1898,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  n-g-oi,  S  C  S. 
17,  Wash  foreshore.,.  8-9-7,  LN  U,  AT, 
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HALYZIA  ITGUTTATA,  L. 

Generally  found  about  fir  trees  in  woods. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  3-6-95,  LN  U,  3,  Cadney,  Burnt  Wood,  9-9,7 
A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  27-5-07,  W  W.  Beelsby  Wood, 

1 1- 5-07,  W  W.  5  Scotton  Common,  1898,  E  A  W-P, 
7,  Holton-le-Moor,  12-6-08,  L  N  U.  Linwood,  5-8-09,  F  W 
Sowerby.  10,  Holbeck,  1-8:97,  JEM.  n,  Sutton,  17-8-08, 

scs.  J 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  L  N  U  (Nat.,  1899,  p  287). 

HALYZIA  18-GUTTATA,  L. 

Rather  uncommon. 

N.  2,  Manton,  on  pinus,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96, 
LNU,  A  T.  (I  have  not  taken  it  in  Grimsby  district,  W  W) 
5.  Morton  Carr,  8-7-09,  LNU,  W  W.  7,  Holton-le-Moor. 

12- 6-08,  LN  U,  W  W. 

HALYZIA  CONGLORATA,  L. 

Not  uncommon  in  woods  in  Grimsby  district. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  27-5-07,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood  1-9-07,  W  W. 
10,  Woodhall,  7-8-93,  LNU  (Nat.,  1893,  p  313). 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1900,  SCS. 

HALYZIA  22-PUNCTATA,  L. 

Frequent  by  sweeping  about  brambles  in  hedges. 

N.  2,  Manton,  A  T.  3,  Cadney,  1897,  A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood, 
27-5-07,  Roxton  Wood,  1-9-07,  W  W.  5,  Scotton  Common, 
1898,  E  A  W-P.  6,  Torksey,  16-5-99,  Er.  C.  7,  Market 
Rasen,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  8,  Kenwick  and  Cawthorpe, 
1883,  R  W  G.  Louth,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Saltfleet,  several 
by  sweeping,  31-7-10,  W  W.  10,  Woodhall,  7-8-93,  LNU. 
(Nat.,  1893,  P  3I3)-  n5  Trusthorpe,  AT. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  8-96,  SCS. 

MICRASPIS  16TUNCTATA,  L. 

Confined  to  the  coast  where  it  is  uncommon]. 

a 

N.  9,  Humberstone,  7-7-07,  and  4-10-08,  on  each  occasion  one  by 
sweeping,  W  W. 

S.  17,  Wash  foreshore,  26-8-97,  several  by  sweeping  seabank, 
L  N  U.,  AT. 

SCYMNUS  REDTENBACHERI,  Muls. 

N.  3,  Barton-on-Humber,  1-7-n,  one  by  sweeping,  W  W.  4,  Flood 
refuse  of  River  Freshney,  26-9-09,  several,  identified  by  Mr. 
Champion,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Waddington,  10-4-12,  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  M  to  W  W. 

SCYMNUS  NIGRINUS,  Kug. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Hykeham,  abundant  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 
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SCYMNUS  PYGM/EUS,  Fourc. 

N.  7,  Market  Rasen,  two,  June  6-n,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

SCYMNUS  FRONTALIS,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Great  Coates,  28-9-96,  A  T. 

SCYMNUS  SUTURALIS,  Thunb. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  on  pinus ,  9-97,  A  T.  Scunthorpe,  on 
dead  branches  of  fir,  11-6-10,  under  name  S.  discoideus ,  W  E 
Sharp.  4,  Grimsby  District,  1910,  one,  W  YV. 

SCYMNUS  CAPITATUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  24-5-07,  A  B.  Freshney  Bog,  18-5-08, 
Bradley  Wood,  18-5-08,  YV  YV.  7,  Moortown,  3-7-10,  a  pair 
by  sweeping  near  fir  trees,  W  YV. 

CHILOCORUS  SIMILIS,  Ross. 

N.  3,  Howsham,  21-3-98,  E  A  W-P,  4,  Bradley  Wood,  6-06,  in 
large  numbers  on  young  ash  stems,  W  YV.  Little  Coates, 
two  on  ash  stump,  22-5-11,  YV  W.  Pelham  Wood,  6-07,  J. 
Porter.  8,  near  Louth,  larvae  described,  Young  Naturalist , 
Oct.,  1885,  p.  232  (H  YVallis  Kew).  Perfect  insect,  Woods 
near  Louth,  Nat.  World,  July,  1886;  Maltby  Wood,  1883, 
R  YV  G. 

S.  13,  Washingboro’,  13-5-12,  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to 
W  W. 

CHILOCORUS  BIPUSTULATUS,  L. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  13-9-97,  A  T.  7,  Linwood  Warren, 
30-9-97,  E  A  YV-P. 

EXOCHOMUS  QUADRIPUSTULATUS,  L 

We  have  not  found  it  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  2,  Manton,  9-97,  A  T.  3,  Howsham,  2-4-98,  E  A  YV-P. 
Cadney,  7-98,  E  A  W-P.  5,  Scotton  Common,  4-8=01,  A  T. 
8,  Louth,  in  a  wood,  6-6-12,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  15-9-98,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  6-01,  S  C  S. 

RHIZOBIUS  LITURA,  L. 

Common  about  hedge  bottoms  and  in  sandy  places,  especially 
on  the  coast.  • 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  AT.  3,  Cadney,  A  T.  4,  Freshney  Bog, 
1 1-9- 1 1,  climbing  up  the  grass  stems  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  taken  by  sweeping,  W  YV.  Cieethorpes,  26-6- 11,  at 
roots,  W  W.  5,  Cleatham,  9-9-98,  E  A  YV  =  P.  6,  Torksey, 
16-5-99,  Stephen  Pegler.  7,  Linwood,  16-6=11,  J  H  Robinson. 
8,  Louth,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Mablethorpe,  3-4-87, 
JEM.  Humberstone  sandhills,  12=10=13,  many  nigrescent 
forms  by  evening  sweeping,  W  YV.  n,  Trusthorpe,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  9-99,  S  C  S. 
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COCCIDULA  RUFA,  Hbst. 

In  such  places  as  the  preceding  species,  and  generally  with 
it  on  the  sandhills. 

N.  2,  Manton,  A  T.  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  at  roots,  W  W. 

3,  Cadney,  4-98,  A  T.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  several,  13-7-98. 
6,  Marton  Drain,  A  T.  7,  Linwood,  5-6-11,  W  W. 

9,  Theddlethorpe,  1893,  A  T.  n,  Ingoldmells,  31-9-99, 
E  A  W-P. 

S.  15,  Brandon,  9=1900,  S  C  S. 

COCCIDULA  SCUTELLATA,  Hbst. 

Evidently  very  rare,  our  only  record,  Lincolnshire.  (Fowler, 
Brit.  Col.) 

SYMBIOTES  LATUS,  Redt. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  6,  “  In  May,,  1883,  I  took  a  series  in  an  old  stump,  at  Nocton, 
near  Lincoln.”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

MYCELEA  HIRTA,  Marsh. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Glee,  single  specimen  in  haystack  refuse,  18-3-09,  W  W. 

ALEXIA  PILIFERA,  Mull. 

N.  4,  Ravendale,  15-6-13,  one  under  a  piece  of  chalk,  W  W. 

6,  Langworth  Wood,  in  faggots,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

DACNE  HUMERALIS,  F. 

Not  common. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  3-1900,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Beelsby,  10-8-13,  a  large 
colony  in  the  stems  of  an  agaric  growing  on  an  old  stump,  at 
the  road  side,  W  W. 

DACNE  RUFIFRONS,  F. 

A  common  species  in  fungi  on  old  trees. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Little  Coates,  12-9-06,  abundant  in 
fungus  on  old  ash  trunk,  W  W.  6,  Newton  Cliff,  18-6-01, 
abundant  in  fungi,  A  T.  9,  Humberstone,  in  large  numbers 
in  old  fungi  on  ash  stump,  14-8-13,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Brandon,  9-1900,  S  C  S.  15,  Little  Bytham,  9-6-03,  A  T. 
CERYLON  HISTEROIDES,  F. 

N.  4,  Beelsby,  5-9-09,  several  in  a  rotten  log,  W  W.  Irby,  under 
bark  of  fir,  8-8-12,  W  W.  7,  Moortown,  18-8-07,  a  few  in  a 
colony  of  Rhizophagus  dispar ,  under  bark  of  a  larch  stump, 
W  W. 

HISTER  UNICOLOR,  L. 

N.  4,  Beelsby,  one,  24-5-07,  one  near  Grimsby,  1909,  W  W. 

10,  Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-93,  W  F  B.  _ 
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HISTER  CADAVERINUS,  Hoff. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  A  T.  3,  Goxhill,  9-08,  one  on 
the  pavement,  W  W.  4,  Cleethorpes,  under  dung  on  the 
golf  links ;  Grimsby  streets,  lying  on  the  pavement  in  the 
sunshine,  and  some  on  the  wing,  7=0=9,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 

4- 6=1900,  Grimsby  and  Louth  Nat.  Socs.  8.  Woods  near 

Louth,  H.  Wallis  Kew,  (Nat.  World ,  July,  1886).  9,  Salt- 

fleetby,  8-6-99,  L  N  U.  Donna  Nook,  one  or  two  on  the 
sandhills,  31-5-06,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1898,  S  C  S. 

HISTER  CARBONARIUS,  III. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  1898,  Dr.  C.  3,  Cadney,  9  97,  A  T.  4,  Little 
Coates,  8-5-07,  W  W.  Stallingboro’,  6-5-07,  A  B.  Croxby, 

5- 7-08,  W  W. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

HISTER  12-STRIATUS,  Schr. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  8,  Louth,  June  6,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

HISTER  BIMACULATUS,  L. 

Uncommon. 

N.  2,  Appleby,  22-4-12,  F  W  Sowerby.  4,  Grimsby,  25-5-07, 
one  in  a  house  passage,  R  Charlton.  5,  Scotton  Common, 
1898,  E  A  W-P. 

KISSISTER  MINIMA,  Aub. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  9,  Humberstone,  one  in  tidal  refuse,  20-3*09,  W  W. 

PAROMALUS  FLAVICORNIS,  Hbst. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Riby,  one  under  bark  of  a  stump,  by  C.  Gifford,  14-8-09, 
W  W. 

DENDROPHILUS  PUNCTATUS,  Hbst. 

Our  onty  record. 

.  N.  9,  Saltfleetby,  8-6-99,  L  N  U. 

GNATHONCUS  NANNETENSIS,  Mars. 

Our  only  record. 

N,  4,  Cleethorpes,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

GNATHONCUS  PUNCTULATUS,  Th. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 
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SAPRINUS  NITIDULUS,  Pk. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Scunthorpe,  ii-6-io,  on 
gibbeted  kestrel,  stoat,  etc.,  W  E  Sharp.  3,  East  Halton, 
22=5' 1 1 »  j  H  Robinson.  4,  Cleethorpes,  30=6-07,  A  B. 
Grimsby  street,  on  the  wing,  22-5-09  and  7-09,  W  W. 
9,  Saltfleetby,  8-6-99,  L  N  U.  11,  Trusthorpe,  6-97,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  8-98,  S  C  S. 

SAPRINUS  £NEUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  19-5-08,  several,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone 
sandhills,  11=5-07,  W  W. 

SAPRINUS  VIRESCENS,  Ph. 

A  rare  species. 

N.  7,  Moortown,  18-8-07,  one  dead  specimen  in  a  sandmartin’s 
nest ;  it  had  probably  been  brought  as  food,  W  W. 

S.  13.  Washingboro’,  6-11-12,  one  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to 
W  W. 

HYPOCACCUS  METALLICUS,  Hbst. 

N.  9,  Mablethorpe,  1882.  H  Bedford  Pirn  (E  M  M.,  Dec.,  1882, 
xix.,  161). 

11,  Trusthorpe  sandhills,  6-97,  several,  A  T. 

PACHYLOPUS  MARITIMUS,  Er. 

Our  only  record  ;  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  localtv  is 
forty  miles  from  the  sea. 

N.  6,  Torksey,  16-5-99,  S  Pegler. 

ABRjEUS  GLOBOSUS,  Hoff. 

N.  4,  Riby,  a  few  in  a  hollow  ash  stump,  9-13,  W  W.  9,  Humber¬ 
stone  in  numbers  with  Diphyllus  lunatus  and  Quedius  microps , 
amongst  wet  debris  in  a  hollow  ash  stump,  22-8-13  and 
9-9-13,  W  W. 


ACRITUS  MINUTES,  Hbst. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  6,  Spridlington,  Wollaston  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

ONTHOPHIIUS  STRIATUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Irby,  4-5-07,  in  stercore  equina  in  large  numbers  ;  Bradley  in 
in  stercore  ovino,  16-5-07 ;  Freshney  river  flood  refuse, 
26-9-09,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-99,  S  C  S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-04,  W  E 
Sharp. 

MICROPEPLUS  PORCATUS. 

N.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  several  by  sweeping,  1-9-12;  Irby,  by 
sweeping,  8-8-12,  W  W.  11,  Trusthorpe,  A  T.  Spilsby,  one 
by  sweeping,  12-6-13,  L  N  U,  W  W. 
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MICROPEPLUS  STAPHYUNOIDES,  Marsh. 

S.  13,  Heighington,  13-2*12,  a  few  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  M  to 
W  W. 

MICROPEPLUS  MARGARITA,  Duv. 

N.  4,  Freshney  River  flood  refuse,  24-9-09,  a  few,  WW. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe  Wood,  18-6-12,  a  few  in  moss  sent  by 
JFMto  W  W. 


BRACHYPTERUS  GRAVIDUS,  IU. 

A  rare  species  in  our  county. 

N.  4,  Swallow,  one  specimen,  24-7-08,  by  A  B,  possibly  from 
Linaria  vulgaris ,  W  W. 


BRACHYPTERUS  PUBESCENS,  Er. 

Very  common  by  sweeping. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  16-9-13,  L  N  U,  W  W.  3,  Barton-on-Humber, 
9-07,  by  G  W  Mason.  4.  Little  Coates,  6-06,  W  W. 

6,  Bigby,  6-6-12,  L  N  U,  W  W.  7,  Market  Rasen,  6-12, 
Claude  Morley.  9,  Tetney,  16-5-07,  A  B.  11,  Alford,  C  O 
Waterhouse. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  9-98,  S  C  S.  18,  Spalding,  6-12,  Claude 
Morley. 

BRACHYPTERUS  URTIC£,  F. 

Very  common  on  nettles. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  A  T.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96,  L  N  U,  A  T. 

7,  Market  Rasen,  6-12,  Claude  Morley.  n,  Skegness, 
25-8-9S,  S  C  S. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1898,  S  C  S. 

CERCUS  PEDICULARIUS,  L. 

N.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Little  Coates,  near  the 
osier  beds  on  Spivcea  ulmaria ,  12-7-11,  a  pair,  W  W. 

CERCUS  BIPUSTULATUS,  Pk. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  7-6-99,  AT;  18-5-10,  W  W.  8,  Muckton 
Wood,  H.  Wallis  Kew  (Nat.  World ,  Jan.,  1886),  Burwell 
(Nat.  World ,  Aug.,  1885). 

S.  13,  Nocton  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  beaten  in  some  numbers  from 
Carex  paniculata  ;  also  found  on  Spiraa. 

CERCUS  RUFILABRIS,  Lat. 

N.  3,  Barton-on-Humber,  1-7-11,  W  W.  4,  Freshney  Bogs, 
13-7-98,  A  T,  26-5-10,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  in  a  marshy 
place,  5-6-11,  W  W.  9.  Humberstone,  26-7-11,  W  W. 
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EPUR/EA  ESTIVA,  L. 

A  very  common  species. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  3-6-95,  L  N  U.  3,  Cadney,  4-98,  E  A  W-P. 
4,  Bradley  Wood,  on  hawthorn  blossom  and  various  flowers, 
27-5-1  t,  W  W.  6,  Torksey,  16-5-99,  Dr.  C.  7,  Market 
Rasen,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  8,  Louth,  June,  1912, 
Claude  Morley.  9,  Theddlethorpe,  1893,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  5-1900,  S  C  S. 


EPURyEA  MELINA,  Er. 

Has  been  found  only  in  the  Grimsby  district,  and  on  each 
occasion  a  single  specimen. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  1-8-12,  on  Heraclium  flower;  again,  29-5-09, 
and  4-8-10,  by  sweeping,  W  W.  8,  Holton-le-Clay,  5-7-08, 
by  sweeping,  W  W. 


EPUR/EA  DELETA,  Er. 

A  common  species,  found  especially  about  fungus-covered 
stumps. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  3-6-95,  L  N  U.  3,  Cadney,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Irby, 
in  fungus,  on  stump,  abundant,  24-5-08,  W  W.  Bradley 
Wood,  25-5-12,  by  sweeping,  WW.  6,  Newton-on-Trent, 
6-95,  A  T. 

S.  Near  Lincoln,  very  common  in  fungi,  especially  boleti  in 
company  with  Gyrophcencz  (E  M  M.,  Sept,  and  Oct.,  1884). 
15,  Little  Bytham,  9-7-03,  A  T. 


EPURyEA  PARVULA,  Stm. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  6,  “  I  have  taken  it  commonly  by  beating  faggots  in  Lang- 
“  worth  Wood,  near  Lincoln,  where  I  have  also  found  a 
“small  variety  in  faggots  of  a  species  of  Tilia  (called 
“  Bass  ”  by  the  country  people),”  Fowler,  Brit.  Col.  [Bass 
or  Bast— Tilia  parvifiora,  Ehrh .,  E  A  W-P.] 

EPUREA  OBS0LETA,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  3,  Brocklesby,  14-6-1900,  A  S. 

EPUREA  PUSILLA,  Er. 

N.  3,  Wrawhy  Moor,  9-5-08,  several,  W  W.  3,  Cadney,  1912, 
E  A  W-P.  4,  Bradley,  several,  in  old  turnips,  4-5-1 1,  W  W. 

OMOSIPHORA  LIMBATA,  F. 

•  N.  4,  Bradley,  several  in  fungi  on  ash  stump.  16-5-07,  W  W. 
9,  Humberstone,  .9-9-13,  one  in  debris  of  fungus-covered  ash 
stump,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 
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MICRURULA  MELANOCEPHALA,  Marsh. 

Our  only  records. 

N.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  1-9- 12,  one  on  flowers  of  Spiraa  ulmaria, 
W  W. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M.,  Jan.,  1868). 

NITIDULA  BIPUSTULATA,  L. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-95,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10, 
on  gibbeted  kestrel,  stoat,  etc.,  W  E  Sharp.  3,  Cadney, 
9-97,  in  fungi,  A  T.  4,  Riby,  one  in  fungus,  29-9-09,  A  B. 

'  8,  Muckton  and  Burwell  Woods,  H  Wallis  Kew,  25-5-85 
(Nat.  World,  Jan.,  1886).  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-93,  L  N  U, 

W  F  B. 

S.  13,  Hartsholme,  24-5-94,  L  N  U,  W  F  B.  Court  Leys,  5-1900, 

*scs. 

NITIDULA  RUFIPES,  L. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  6,  Torksey,  S  Pegler ;  also  16-5-99,  Dr.  C. 

SORONIA  GRISEA,  L. 

N.  2,  Appleby,  22-4-12,  F  W  Sowerby.  3,  Cadney,  3-98,  E  A  W-P. 
Goxhill,  9-08,  one,  W  W.  4,  Croxby,  2-7-08,  one,  W  W  , 
Thoresway,  20-5-10,  one  on  the  wing,  F  W  Sowerby. 

S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-04,  W  E  Sharp. 

OMOSITA  DEPRESSA,  L. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  29-8-07,  one  in  dry  carcase  of  a  hedgehog, 
W  W. 

OMOSITA  COLON,  L. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-95,  L  N  U.  A  T.  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10, 
on  gibbeted  kestrel,  stoat,  etc.,  W  E  Sharp.  4,  Humber 
bank,  under  carcase  of  crow,  in  numbers,  7-6-07,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  28-5-1900,  S  C  S. 

OMOSITA  DISCOIDEA,  F. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  6-95,  L  N  Ur.A  T. -Scunthorpe,  11-6-10, 
on  gibbeted  stoat,  etc.,  W  E  Sharp.  3,  Goxhill,  2-5-10,  in 
numbers  under  carcase  of  bird,  W  W.  4,  Bradley,  in  leaves, 
2-4-09;  under  carcase,  4-5-n,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone 
sandhills,  on  a  bone,  9-4-07,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  5-1900,  S  C  S. 

POCADIUS  FERRUGINEUS,  F. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  larvae,  pupae,  and  perfect  insects, 
common  in  Lycoperdons ,  L  N  U,  W  W.  4,  Irby,  one  in 
fungus,  24-5-08,  W  W.  6,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse 
(E  M  M  ,  Jan.,  1868).  Newton  Cliff,  one  from  fungus,  on  an 
old  ash  stump,  11-6-01,  L  N  U,  A  T.  8,  Utterby,  R  W 
Goulding. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  8-98,  S  C  S.  •  — 
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MELIGETHES  RUFIPES,  Gyll. 

A  common  species,  generally  found  in  hawthorn  flowers. 

N.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Bradley  Wood,  24-5-07, 
in  hawthorn  flowers,  and  on  umbelliferce ,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 
30-5-98,  E  A  W-P.  8,  near  Louth,  H  Wallis  Kew  (Nat. 
World ,  June,  1886). 

MELIGETHES  LUMBAR  IS,  Sturm. 

An  uncommon  species,  occurring  singly. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  15-5-11,  W  W.  Thornton  Abbey,  5-6-10,  one, 
W  W.  4,  Freshney  Bog,  12-4-08,  one;  Bradley  Wood, 
1-8-12,  one,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  11, 
Alford,  C  O  Waterhouse. 

MELIGETHES  FULVIPES,  Bris. 

A  rare  species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  3-10-1 1,  two  specimens  on  flowers  of  “  Featherfew,” 
sent  by  E  A  W-P.  to  W  W. 

S.  17,  Boston,  one,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

MELIGETHES  /ENEUS,  F. 

A  very  abundant  species  ;  to  be  found  in  all  kinds  of  flowers 
from  early  spring  to  winter. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  1897,  A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  29-4-13,  in  flowers 
of  Primula ,  Anemone  nemorosa ,  Scilla ,  Ulex,  Taraxacum ,  etc. 
6,  Torksey,  16-5-99,  bT-  C.  7>  South  Kelsey,  6-7-98,  E  A  W-P. 
9,  Mablethorpe,  6-9S,  A  S.  10  Woodhall  Spa  (Nat.,  1899, 
L  N  U.)  11,  Sutton,  9-9-09,  A  B. 

S.  13,  Washingboro’,  13-5-12,  J  F  Musham.  17,  Boston,  6-12, 
Claude  Morley.  18,  Guy’s  Head,  18-8-06,  Claude  Morley. 

-  var.  coeuruleus  Steph. 

Occurs  frequently  with  the  type. 


MELIGETHES  VIRIDESCENS,  F. 


This  species  appears  to  be  rather  uncommon  in  the  county, 
we  have  taken  two  specimens  only  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  13-9-11,  in  flowers  of  Sonchus  avvensis ,  sent  by 
E  A  W-P.  to  W  W.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  26-9-07  and  1-11-12, 
one  by  sweeping  on  each  occasion,  W  W.  7,  Linwood, 
6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 


MELIGETHES  D1FFIC1LIS,  Ilcer. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  26-4-11,  a  pair  from  flowers  of  Taraxacum  officinale, 
sent  by  E  A  W-P.  to  W  W.  4,  Irby  dale,  several  from 
flowers  of  Lamium  album,  12-5- 13,  and  several  from  same 
flowers  at  Little  Coates,  22-5-13,  W  W.  7,  Linwood.  5-6-11, 
one,  W  W. 

S.  Lincoln  (Fowlek,  Brit.  Col.) 
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MEUGETHES  MOROSUS,  Er. 

Our  only  record. 

‘  Lincoln.’  Recorded  as  taken  in  his  garden  at  Lincoln  by 
W  W  F.  in  E  M  M.,  Oct.,  1 88 1 ,  p.  112,  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  this  in  Fowler,  Brit.  Col. 


MEUGETHES  BRUNNIC0RN1S,  S tm. 

Recorded  only  from  Grimsby  district. 

N.  4,  Bradley,  23-6-10,  two,  W  W.  Croxby,  male  and  female, 
I3'7-09,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  one,  22-5-13,  W  W. 


MEUGETHES  VIDUATUS,  Stm. 

This  species  is  no  doubt  common  in  the  county.  Amongst  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  this  genus  taken  by  E  A  W-P., 
and  sent  to  me  with  the  names  of  flowers  on  which  they  were 
found,  this  species  occurred  frequently.  We  have  not  found 
it  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  26-8-11,  in  flowers  of  Lam  nun  album ,  and  Lychnis 
dioica ,  and  Galeopsis  versicolor;  5-9-n,  in  flowers  of  Stocky s 
palustris ,  collected  by  E  A  W-P.  and  sent  to  W  W. 
6,  Langworth  Wood,  on  Ajuga  replans  (E  M  M.,  Apl.,  1885, 
xxi.,  p.  260-267).  9,  Mablethorpe,  1881,  W  W  F. 

S.  “I  have  taken  it  on  strawberry  flowers  in  my  garden  at 
Lincoln.”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 


MEUGETHES  PEDICULARIUS,  Gyll. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  preceding  species,  and  in  some 
cases  our  records  may  be  at  fault. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  26-4-11,  in  flowers  of  Taraxacum  officinale;  and 
16-5-11,  of  Laminin  album ,  sent  by  E  A  W-P.  to  W  W. 
4,  Bradley  Wood,  by  sweeping,  29-5-09,  W  W.  Irby,  on 
flowers  of  Lamium  album ,  12-5-12,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood, 
quite  common  in  flowers  of  Ajuga  reptans ,  25-5-13,  most  of 
those  being  males,  and  shewing  the  characteristic  tubercle 
clearly,  W  W. 

S.  “  Lincoln,”  common  on  Ajuga  reptans ,  and  strawberry  flowers 
(Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  See  also  Ent.  Mag ,  1882,  pp.  107-110, 


MEUGETHES  OVATUS,  Stm, 

N.  3,  Cadney,  13-4-n,  one,  on  flowers  of  Taraxacum  officinale  on 
the  beck  bank,  sent  by  E  A  W-P.  to  W  W.  4,  Irby,  12-5-13, 
two  by  sweeping  ;  Little  Coates,  11-9-n,  on  Lamium  album 
flowers,  W  W.  Croxby,  22-7-1 1,  W  W. 

S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-04,  W  E  Sharp. 


MEUGETHES  FLAVIPES,  Stm . 

Our  only  record. 

N.  11,  Alford,  C  O  Waterhouse. 
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MELIGETHES  PICIPES,  Stm. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus,  found  in  all  kinds 
of  flowers,  and  in  almost  any  month. 

N.  3,  Howsh  im,  in  flowers  of  Primula  vulgaris ,  9-5-n,  sent  by 
E  A  W-P.  to  W  W.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  29-4-13,  found  in  all 
the  flowers  enumerated  for  M.  ceneus,  W  W.  6,  Marton 
drain,  A  T.  8,  Louth,  6-12,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Humber- 
stone  sandhills,  22-7-13,  W  W.  n,  Gibraltar  Point,  L  N  U, 
15-8-91,  determined  by  W  W  F. 

S.  17,  Wash  foreshore,  L  N  U,  8=97,  A  T. 

MELIGETHES  MURINUS,  Er. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  9,  Saltfleet,  a  few  on  flowers  of  Echium  vulgare,  31-7-10,  W  W. 

MELIGETHES  OBSCURUS,  Er. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  16-9-13,  a  few  on  Teucrium  scorodonia,  in  seed, 
and  on  an  old  plant  of  Echium  vulgare,  W  W. 

MELIGETHES  ERYTHROPUS,  Gyll. 

N.  6,  “Common  in  Langworth  Wood,  and  sparingly  on  straw¬ 
berry  flowers  in  my  garden  ”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  -  (See 
also  at  Langworth  Wood  on  flowers  of  Potentilla  tormentilla , 
E  M  M,,  xxii,  6g:78).  n,  Saltfleet,  31-7-10,  one,  W  W. 

S.  18,  near  Spalding,  6-1904,  W  E  Sharp. 

MELIGETHES  SOLIDUS,  Stm. 

N.  4,  Irby,  7-9-07,  a  single  specimen  by  sweeping,  W  W.  Raven- 
dale,  15-6-13,  in  abundance,  in  the  flowers  of  the  Rock  Rose, 
in  the  full  sunshine,  W  W. 

CYCHRAMUS  LUTEUS,  F. 

Not  common. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  10-7-09,  two  by  sweeping;  Bradley,  9-8-09, 
one,  F  W  Sowerby.  „  ■ 

CYCHRAMUS  FUNGICOLA,  Heer. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Peek’s  Fields,  Grimsby,  1898,  A  S. 

RHIZOPHAGUS  PERFORATUS,  Er. 

N.  2,  Appleby,  12-4-12,  in  seed  potatoes,  F  W  Sowerby. 
7,  Moortown,  24-8-13,  under  bark  of  firm  stumps,  cut  near 
the  ground,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-12,  Claude  Morley. 

RHIZOPHAGUS  FERRUGINEUS,  Pk.  - 

N.  7s  Moortown,  in  large  numbers,  under  bark-  of  fir  -stump,  cut 
near  the  ground,  24-8-13,  W-W,  -  -  ~  . . - 
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RHIZOPHAGUS  DISPAR,  Pk. 

N.  7,  Moortown,  18-8=07,  a  colony  ifUder  bark  of  felled  larch 
stump,  W  W. 

RHIZOPHAGUS  BIPUSTULATUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one  by  sweeping,  18-5=08,  and  under  bark  of 
felled  trees,  29-5-09,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  under  bark, 
3I'5-°9,  ia  numbers,  W  W. 

TENEBRIOIDES  MAURITANICUS,  L. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  one  specimen  sent  to  me  having  been  found 
in  a  case  of  dog  biscuits,  June,  1913,  W  W. 

M0N0T0MA  PICIPES,  Hbst. 

N.  3,  New  Holland,  one,  29-8-09,  W  W.  4,  Little  Coates,  in 
flood  refuse,  8-7-08.  Croxby,  in  numbers  under  old  dry 
hay,  22-7-1 1.  Grimsby,  one  on  the  wing,  2-9-09,  W  W. 

M0N0T0MA  LONGICOLLIS,  Gyll. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Clee,  28-2-09,  one  in  haystack  refuse,  W  W. 

LATHRIDIUS  LARDARIUS,  De  G , 

A  common  species. 

N.  3,  Barton-on- Humber,  31-5-08,  G  W  Mason.  4,  Bradley, 
2-12-06,  one  on  fungus-covered  ash  stump,  W  W.  Freshney 
Bogs,  sweeping,  26-5-10,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-12,  Claude 
Morley.  9,  Humberstone,  by  sweeping,  4-10-08,  Mr. 
Donisthorpe.  n,  Saltfleetby,  31=7-10,  W  W. 

S.  18,  near  Spalding,  June,  1904,  W  E  Sharp. 

LATHRIDIUS  ANGULATUS,  Man. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  one  by  sweeping,  1-9-12,  W  W. 

CONINOMUS  NODIFER,  West. 

A  common  species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  1897,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  1-8-07,  in 
leaves,  W  W.  Scartho,  in  decaying  turnips,  18-3-09,  W  W. 
9,  Humberstone,  in  fungus  on  ash,  9-9-13,  W  W. 

S.  Near  Lincoln,  in  a  wood,  18-3-1882,  W  W  F.  (E  M  M,  May, 
1882.) 

CONINOMUS  CARINATUS,  Gyll. 

A  rare  species. 

N.  6,  “  Spridlington  near  Lincoln  ;  taken  on  the  outer  walls  of  a 
newly-erected  house,  by  Mr.  Wollaston  ”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 
Reported  in  Ent.  Ann.,  1 86 r ,  pp.  66-72,  by  E  W  Janson,  as 
“taken  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  18  years  back,  on  the  outer  walls 
“  of  a  newly-erected  house  at  Spridlington  near  Lincoln,” 
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ENICMUS  MINUTUS,  L. 

A  very  common  species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  7-98,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Clee,  in  haystack  refuse, 
24-2-09,  Little  Coates,  14-4-11,  sweeping,  W  W.  9,  Humber- 
stone,  in  debris  and  fungus  on  ash  stump,  9-9-13,  W  W. 
11,  Ingoldmells,  21-9-99,  E  A  W-P. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  6-1912,  Claude  Morley. 

ENICMUS  TRANSVERSUS,  01. 

A  very  common  species. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  21-3-98,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Clee,  in  hay  refuse,  9-4-10; 
Bradley  Wood,  sweeping,  1-9- 12,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  6-1912, 
Claude  Morley.  11,  Trusthorpe,  6-97,  A  T. 

S.  13,  Washingboro’,  15-5- 12.  common  in  moss,  sent  bv  J  F 
Musham  to  W  W. 

CARTODERE  RUFICOLLIS,  Marsh. 

N.  4,  Clee,  a  large  number  in  haystack  refuse,  28-2-09,  W  W. 

CORTICARIA  PUBESCENS,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  30-9-08,  one,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone  sand¬ 
hills,  12- 10- 13,  one,  W  W. 

CORTICARIA  CRENULATA,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Grimsby  district,  1906,  one,  probably  from  the  shore,  W  W. 
9,  Mablethorpe,  1882,  H  Bedford  Pirn  (E  M  M.,  Dec.,  1882, 
xix.,  161.) 

CORTICARIA  DENTICULATA,  Gyll. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  one,  in  a  hollow  on  the  sand  warren,  16-9-13, 
L  N  U,  W  W.  4,  Bradley,  several  in  leaves,  2-4-09,  W  W; 
Little  Coates,  one.  8-7-09,  W  W.  Cleetborpes,  19-9-12,  one. 
W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  7-7-07,  one  by  beating  a  furze  bush, 
and  one,  7-8-13,  on  the  sandhills,  at  roots  of  grasses,  W  W. 

CORTICARIA  SERRATA,  Ph. 

N.  11,  Trusthorpe,  4-  97,  A  T. 

CORTICARIA  ELONGATA,  Gyll. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  sent  by  E  A  W-P.  to  W  W.  4,  Clee,  in  haystack 
refuse,  March  and  April,  1909,  W  W.  Hatcliffe,  3-1910,  one, 
in  moss  on  tree  trunk,  W  W.  Grimsby,  23-8-10,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Washingboro’,  13-5-12,  several  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F 
Musham  to  W  W. 

MELANOPHTHAIMA  GIBBOSA,  Hbst. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  in  old  straw  in  a  cow  shed,  1 1-6- 10, 
W  E  Sharp.  3,  Cadney,  21-3-98,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Irby,  in 
leaves,  20-6-07,  and  by  sweeping,  W  W.  Bradley  Wood, 
1-8-12,  in  very  large  numbers  by  shaking  cut  withered  larch 
branches  with  leaves  attached,  W  W.  7,  Linwood,  5-6-11, 
W  W.  11,  Ingoldmells,  21-9-99,  E  A  W-P. 

S.  13,  Wisby,  Washingboro’,  and  Donnington,  i3*5-i2,in  numbers 
in  moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 
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MELANOPHTHALMA  TRANSVERSALIS,  Gyll ,  var  wollastoni,  Wat. 

An  important  record. 

N.  9,  “  Mablethorpe,  in  which  place  it  was  first  taken  by  Mr. 
Wollaston,  and  again  found  by  myself  in  abundance  in 
August,  1881  ”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  Mablethorpe,  1882, 
H  Bedford  Pirn  (E  M  M.,  Dec.,  1882.) 

MELANOPHTHALMA  FUSCULA,  Hum. 

A  common  species,  but  we  have  found  few  in  the  Grimsby 
district. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Cleethorpes,  21-8-10  and 
9-5-12,  one  on  each  occasion,  W  W.  11,  Skegness  sands, 
June,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Washingboro’,  Canwick,  Wisby,  and  Donnington,  13-5-12, 
abundant  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W.  17,  Wash 
foreshore,  8-97,  L  N  U,  A  T. 

LjEMOPHLCEUS  PUSILLUS,  Schon. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  one,  by  A  B.,  on  a  bag  in  a  bakery,  27-6-1900, 
W  W. 

L£MOPHL(EUS  FERRUGINEUS,  Steph. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Ashby-cum-Fenby,  12-9-13,  a  pair  in  cop.,  under  bark  of  oak 
trunk,  which  had  grown  in  Bradley  Wood,  WW. 


BYTURUS  SAMBUCI,  Scop. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  3-6-95,  L  N  U,  {Nat.,  1895,  p.  236.)  4,  Bradley 

Wood,  26-6-07,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  25-5-13,  crowding 
the  flowers  of  buttercups  in  the  shaded  drives,  W  W.  Irby, 
12-5-13,  filling  the  cups  of  Caltha  palustris  at  the  side  of  the 
pond,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  6-1900,  S  C  S.  15,  Sapperton,  1901,  S  C  S. 

BYTURUS  TOMENTOSUS,  F. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  1898,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  24-5-07, 
common  on  hawthorn  and  anthriscus  flowers,  W  W. 
6,  Newton  Cliff,  L  N  U.  7,  Linwood,  30-5-98,  E  A  W-P. 
8,  Ludborough,  5-01,  A  S.  11,  Skegness,  June,  1912,  Claude 
Morley. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  S  C  S. 

DIPHYLLUS  LUNATUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Grimsby  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  9,  Humberstone,  22-8-12,  a 
newly  emerged  pale  specimen  amongst  debris  in  a  hollow 
ash  stump,  W  W. ;  again,  9-9-13,  five  specimens  from  hard 
black  nodular  fungus  on  a  fallen  ash  trunk  near  the  original 
spot,  W  W. 
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TELMATOPHILUS  CAR1CIS,  01. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  3-1900,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  12-7-10, 
common  by  sweeping  leaves  of  sparganium,  etc.,  in  the 
ditches,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  a  few,  22-7-13,  by  sweep¬ 
ing  aquatic  plants  in  the  ditches,  W  W. 

ANTHEROPHAGUS  NIGRICORNIS,  F. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  26-9-07,  one  by  sweeping,  W  W.  Little 
Coates,  9-7-09,  one,  F  W  Sowerby.  7,  Usselby,  2-8-09,  one, 
F  W  Sowerby. 

ANTHEROPHAGUS  PALLENS,  01. 

N.  4,  Roxton  Wood,  1-8-07,  one,  W  W.  n,  Trusthorpe,  6-97, 
A  T. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  LYCOPERDI,  Hbst. 

N.  2.  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  in  large  numbers  in  Scleroderma  vulgare, 
L  N  U.,  W  W.  4,  Beelsby.  in  lycoperdons  in  the  big  wood, 
1-9-12,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  SETULOSUS,  Stm. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  7-9-08,  one  shaken  from  the  leaves  of  a  fallen  ash 
branch,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  PILOSUS,  Gyll. 

S.  15,  Sapperton,  6-01,  S  C  S. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  RUFICORNIS,  Steph. 

N.  9,  Humberstone,  9-9-13,  two  in  fungus  on  ash,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  SCANICUS,  L. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  Mr.  E.  G  Bayford.  4,  Beelsby,  5-9-09, 
several  on  a  dry  ash  stump  in  the  sunshine,  W  W.  Hatcliffe, 
10-8-13,  one  by  sweeping,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  DENTATUS,  Hbct. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  under  bark,  16-9-13,  W  W.  4,  Bradley,  under 
fungus  in  ash  trees,  9-06  and  1-9-12,  W  W.  Grimsby,  2-7-10 
one  in  a  bakery.  9,  Humberstone,  under  ash  bark,  20-8-12, 
and  abundant  in  fungus  on  ash,  9-9-13,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  DISTINGUENDUS,  Stm. 

N.  4,  Clee,  one  in  haystack  refuse,  18-3-09,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  ACUTANGULUS,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  2-1912,  one  in  a  house,  W  W.  Clee,  18-3-09,  one 
in  stack  refuse,  W  W. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  CELLARIS,  Scop. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  3-2-08,  one  found  in  the  Museum  Club  Room, 
W  W. 
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CRYPTOPHAGUS  AFFINIS,  Sim. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  7-9-08,  one,  YV  W.  4,  Clee,  28-2-09  and  18-3-09, 
in  haystack  refuse,  several,  YV  YV.  Little  Coates,  Jan.  1909, 
YV  YV.  9,  Humberstone,  in  large  fungus  on  ash,  9-9-13,  YVYV. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  PUBESCENS,  Sim. 

N.  4,  Bradley  YVood,  29-8-07  and  26-9-07,  by  sweeping,  W  YV, 
7,  Moortown,  18-8-07,  W  YV.  8,  Grainsby,  2-11-13,  several 
in  a  nest  of  Vespa  vulgaris ,  some  wanting  parts  of  limbs  and 
antennae,  YV  YV. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS  BICOLOR,  Stm. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  in  old  straw  in  cowshed,  11-6-10,  YV  E  Sharp. 

MICRAMBE  VINI,  Pz. 

A  common  species. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  25-8-10,  YV  YV.  3,  Cadney,  4-98,  E  A  YV-P. 
4  Waltham,  on  gorse,  15-4-07,  YV  W.  Irby,  by  sweeping, 
20-6-07,  YV  W.  7,  Moortown,  18-8-07,  W  W. 

MICRAMBE  VILLOSA,  Heer. 

A  species  recently  added  to  the  British  list. 

N.  11,  Mablethorpe,  two,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 

HENOTICUS  SERRATUS,  Gyll. 

A  very  rare  species. 

N,  4,  Roxton  Wood,  31-5-C9,  two  which  I  probably  took  from  an 
old  stump,  YV  YV. 

ATOMARIA  NIGRIVENTRIS,  Steph. 

S.  13,  Skellingthorpe  Wood,  YV  YV  F. 

ATOMARIA  UMBRINA,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Beelsby  Wood,  1-9-12,  one  by  sweeping,  YV  W.  9,  Mable¬ 
thorpe,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

ATOMARIA  LINEARIS,  Steph. 

N.  4,  Croxby,  20-6-07,  A  B.  Freshney  Bogs,  27-5-08,  one  by 
sweeping;  Roxton  YYrood,  31-5-09,  one,  YV  YV.  6,  Bigby, 
6-6-12,  L  N  U,  YV  YV.  9,  North  Somercotes,  18-6-09,  two, 
W  YV. 

S.  17,  Boston,  Juile,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  18,  near  Spalding, 
June,  1904,  W  E  Sharp. 

ATOMARIA  ELONGATULA,  Er. 

“  Lincoln  ”  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

ATOMARIA  FUSCIPES,  Gyll. 

N.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  9-5-08,  one  from  the  sallows,  W  W. 
9,  Humberstone.  12-10-13,  one  on  the  sandhills,  by  sweeping, 
W  W. 
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ATOMARIA  PELTATA,  Kr. 

N.  3,  South  Ferriby  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  6,  SpridJington 
(Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 

ATOMARIA  MUNDA,  Er. 

N.  4,  Clee,  24-2-09  and  18-3-09,  in  numbers  in  hay  refuse,  W  W. 
Scartho,  18-3-09,  W  W. 

ATOMARIA  FUSCATA,  Sch. 

Fairly  common. 

N.  3,  New  Holland,  29-8-09,  W  W.  4,  Bradley,  in  leaves, 
2-4-09;  Freshney  River  flood  refuse,  several,  12-7-n; 
Ravendale,  a  pair  in  cop.,  15-6-13,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Heighington  and  Waddington,  10-4- 12,  several  in  moss, 
sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W.  18,  near  Spalding,  June, 
1904. 


ATOMARIA  PUSILL4,  Pk. 

N.  4,  Beelsby.  17-9-08,  W  W.  Freshney  flood  refuse,  12-7-11, 
W  W. 

S.  13,  Waddington,  10-4-12,  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to  W  W. 

ATOMARIA  ATRICAPILLA,  Steph. 

The  commonest  species  of  the  genus  in  the  county. 

N.  3,  Barton-on-Humber,  1-7-n,  L  N  U,  W  W.  4,  Freshney 
Bogs,  11-6-07,  sweeping,  W  W.  Cleethorpes,  7-9-07,  W  W. 
7,  Market  Rasen,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  8,  Louth, 
June,  1912,  Claude  Morley.  9,  Humberstone,  20-8-12, 
abundant  at  roots  of  grasses  on  the  sandhills,  W  W. 
11,  Trusthorpe  sandhills,  in  profusion,  6-97,  AT.  12,  Boston, 
June,  1902,  Claude  Morley. 

S.  13,  Waddington,  10-4-12,  common  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F 
Musham  to  W  W.  14,  Fleckington,  16-4-12,  in  moss,  from 
J  F  Musham  to  W  W.  17,  Wash  foreshore,  L  N  U,  8-97, 

A  T. 

ATOMARIA  BEROUNENSIS,  Kr. 

N.  4,  Croxby,  8-07,  a  pair,  in  cop.  by  sweeping,  W  W.  Bradley, 
one,  19-5-09,  W  W.  12,  Boston,  two,  June,  1912,  Claude 
Morley. 

S.  14,  Heckington,  16-4-12,  in  moss,  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to 
W  W. 

ATOMARIA  BASALIS,  Er. 

N.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96,  L  N  U,  A  T. 

ATOMARIA  MESOMELAS,  Hbsi. 

N.  4,  Croxby,  pond  side,  20-6-07,  A  B,  and  9-8-09,  W  W.  Irby 
Dale,  in  moss  at  pond  side,  one,  27-5-1 1,  W  W. 
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ATOMARIA  GUTTA,  Steph. 

Our  only  record. 

“  This  remarkable  insect  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  the  cabinet 
“of  Mr.  Davis,  he  found  it  in  moss,  from  Lincolnshire” 
(Edward  Newman,  Ent.  Mag.,  April,  1834,  ii. ,  201-203). 


ATOMARIA  APICALIS,  Er. 

N.  4,  Croxby,  22-7-11,  under  damp  hay  near  the  pond,  W  W. 

ATOMARIA  ANALIS,  Er.  1 

N.  4,  Bradley,  in  hay  refuse,  3-09,  several,  W  W.  Freshney 
flood  refuse,  2-7-09  ;  Clee,  in  hay  refuse,  several,  4-09,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Dunston,  13-6-12,  W  W. 


ATOMARIA  RUFICORNIS,  Marsh. 

N.  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10,  in  old  straw  in  a  cowshed,  W  E  Sharp. 
4,  Scartho,  under  stones,  4-5-07,  W  W.  Bradley,  8-9-10, 
F  W  Sowerby.  Clee,  several  in  haystack  refuse,  4-09 ; 
Freshney  river  flood  refuse,  8-7-08,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone, 
14-8-13,  many  in  old  fungus  on  ash,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Washingboro,  25-5-12,  in  moss  sent  by  J  F  Musham  to 
W  W. 


ATOMARIA  VERSICOLOR,  Er, 

N.  3,  South  Ferriby,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.)  6,  Spridlington, 
(Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 


EPHISTEMUS  GYRINOIDES,  Marsh. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  25-12-09,  in  flood  refuse,  W  W.  4,  Great  Coates, 
8-9-96,  L  N  U.,  A  T.  Clee,  in  haystack  refuse,  in  numbers, 
28-2-09,  W  W.  Freshney  river  flood  refuse,  26-9-09, 

common,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  14-8-13,  in  fungi  on  ash 
stump,  W  W. 


SCAPHIDIUM  QUADRIMACULATUM,  01. 

N  4,  near  Grimsby,  one,  C  K  Tero  (Ent.,  Aug.  1888,  xxi.  213). 
7,  Moortown,  3-7-10,  one  actively  running  over  a  decayed 
fungus-covered  fir  stump  in  a  wood,  W  W. 


SCAPHISOMA  AGARICINUM,  L. 

N.  4,  Irby,  frequent  about  old  stumps,  1906,  W  W.  6,  Newton 
Cliff,  A  T.  Common  in  Riseholme  Park  (Fowler,  Brit.Col.) 
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TYPHGEA  FUMATA,  L. 

N.  3,  Goxhill,  one  in  leaves,  7-9-08,  W  W.  4,  Great  Coates, 
25-7-08,  one  by  sweeping,  and  14-4-11,  a  number  clinging  to 
an  old  box  when  raised  from  the  grass,  W  W.  Grimsby, 
1910,  many  from  a  chemist’s  shop,  and,  12-9-13,  one  in  my 
house,  W  W. 


TRIPHYLLUS  SUTURALIS,  F. 

N,  2,  Cadney,  in  fungus,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Little  Coates,  24-9-06,  a 
very  large  colony  in  dead  dried  up  fungus  on  ash  stump, 
W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  14-8-13,  very  common  in  dried  up 
fungus  on  ash  stump,  W  W. 

S.  15,  Brandon,  9-1900,  S  C  S. 

TRIPHYLLUS  PUNCTATUS,  F. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  many  in  rotten  fungi,  by  A  B.,  L  N  U., 
9-8-08. 

LITARGUS  BIFASCIATUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Irby,  8-8-12,  one  running  over  a  dry  ash  trunk  lying  on  the 
ground,  W  W.  9,  Humberstone,  14-8-13,  several  under 
fragments  of  bark  and  fungus  at  an  old  ash  stump,  and  again 
at  same  spot,  9-9-13,  in  numbers  on  hard  black  fungus  on 
ash,  some  of  them  immature,  W  W. 

S.  Lincoln,  “  I  have  taken  one  specimen  under  bark  of  elder  at 
Lincoln,  which  is  considerably  further  north  than  any 
hitherto  recorded  locality.”  Fowler,  Brit.  Col. 

MYCETOPHAGUS  QUADRIPUSTULATUS,  L. 

N.  3,  Cadney,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Great  Coates,  8-9-96,  L  N  U.,  A  T. 
Little  Coates,  8-7-09,  in  fungus  on  ash,  W  W.  Irby,  8-8-12, 
under  ash  bark,  W  W.  6,  Newton-on-Trent,  6-95  and  18-6-01, 
A  T.  9,  Humberstone,  abundant  in  fungi  on  ash,  14-8-13, 
W  W.  ' 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  9-1900,  S  C  S. 

MYCETOPHAGUS  PICEUS,  F. 

N.  10,  Woodhall  Spa,  7-8-93,  under  loose  bark  of  fallen  trunk  of 
ash,  L  N  U.,  W  W  F. 

MYCETOPHAGUS  POPULI,  F. 

S.  13,  “  I  have  taken  several  specimens  in  an  old  stump  at 

Nocton,  near  Lincoln,  in  company  with  Symbiotes  latus  and 
Cis  bidentatus Fowler,  Brit.  Col. 


MYCETOPHAGUS  MULTIPUNCTATUS,  Hell. 

N.  4,  Little  Coates,  several  on  fungus  on  ash,  24-9-06,  W  W. 
Riby,  25-9-09,  A  B.  9,  Humberstone,  14-8-13,  one  in  old 
fungus  debris  on  ash,  W  W. 
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DERMESTES  VULPINUS,  F. 

N.  4,  Grimsby,  8-9-07,  a  specimen  flew  in  by  the  window  on  to 
my  table,  W  W. 

DERMESTES  MUR1NUS,  L. 

We  have  not  found  it  in  the  Grimsby  district. 

N.  2,  Broughton  Woods,  in  dead  bird,  L  N  U,  A  T.  Scunthorpe, 
n-6-10,  on  gibbeted  kestrel,  stoat,  etc.,  W  E  Sharp. 
8,  Burwell  Wood,  25-5-1885,  and  woods  near  Louth,  H 
Wallis  Kew,  (Nat.  World,  July,  1886),  Louth,  R  W  Goulding. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  5-1930,  LC  S. 


DERMESTES  LARDARIUS,  L.  “The  Bacon  Beetle.” 

N.  3,  Cadney,  9-5-10,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Grimsby,  one  in  a  room  at 
the  museum,  2-11-07;  on  a  street,  13-10-08;  in  large 
numbers  in  chicken  food,  9-5-10,  W  W.  Roxton  Wood,  in 
carcase  of  crow  hanging  on  tree,  31-5-09,  W  W.  7,  Market 
Rasen,  1908,  Miss  Cameron.  8,  Woods  near  Louth,  H 
Wallis  Kew,  (Nat.  World,  July,  1886)  ;  Louth,  R  W  Goulding. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  7-99,  S  C  S. 


ATTAGENUS  PELLIO,  L. 

N.  2,  Ashby,  1899,  Dr.  C.  3,  Cadney,  19-6-98,  and  again,  17-5-n, 
from  apple-tree  in  garden,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Cleethorpes,  5-6-10, 
one  flew  on  Mr.  Gifford’s  coat,  W  W. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  5-99,  S  C  S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-98,  E  A  W-P. 

T1RES1AS  SERRA,  F. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  13-7-09,  a  rather  crushed  male  specimen, 
found  by  C  Gifford  on  a  pavement,  W  W. 


FLORILINUS  MUSjTORUM,  L. 

N.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  1-8-12,  one  on  flower  head  of  Heracleum 
sphondyliutn,  W  W.  8,  Louth,  A  T. 

S.  18,  Spalding,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley, 

HELOCERUS  CLAVIGER,  Er. 

N.  2,  Bottesford,  1900,  E  A  W-P. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  1899,  S  C  S. 


SYNCALYPTA  HIRSUTA,  Shp. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  9,  Humberstone  sandhills,  two,  by  sweeping  after  sunset, 
9-10-13,  W  W. 
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BYRRHUS  PILULA,  L.  “  The  Pill-beetle.” 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  15-9-12,  J  H  Robinson.  3,  Cadney, 
21-3-98,  E  A  W-P.  4,  Old  Clee,  28-8-06,  one,  W  W.  Beelsby, 
11-5-07,  one,  A  B.  Irby,  11-5-10,  one,  W  W.  6,  Marton 
drain,  A  T.  7,  Holton-le-Moor,  12-6-08,  L  N  U,  A  B.  12, 
Heckington,  16-5-10,  A  B. 

S.  13,  Court  Leys,  10-98,  S  C  S.  15,  Little  Ponton,  7-6-98, 
E  A  W-P. 


CYTILUS  VARIUS,  F. 

Has  not  been  found  in  Grimsby  district. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10,  W  E  Sharp.  7,  Linwood  Warren,  one 
by  sweeping  and  two  lying  on  the  ground,  5-6-11,  W  W. 

S.  “  In  a  wood  near  Lincoln,  on  March  18,  1882.”  (W  W  F., 
E  M  M..,  May,  1882. 

SIMPLOCARIA  SEMISTRIATA,  F. 

N.  2,  Broughton,  9-8-08,  L  N  U.  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10,  W  E 
Sharp;  three  under  a  clod  on  the  sandhills,  16-9-13,  YV  W. 
3,  Cadney,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Bradley  Wood,  one  by  sweeping, 
26-9-07,  W  W.  5,  Cleatham,  9-9-98,  E  A  W-P,  9,  Ham- 
berstone,  24-3-07,  one  in  a  ditch,  one  by  evening  sweeping 
on  the  sandhills,  12-10-13,  W  W.  n,  Chapel,  17-7-87,  JEM. 

S.  13,  Wellingboro,  6-11-12,  Wisby,  20-11*11,  in  moss  sent  by  J  F 
Musham  to  W  W.  18,  Spalding,  June,  1912,  Claude  Morley. 


LIMN1CHUS  PYGM/EUS,  Stm. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Freshney  river  flood  refuse,  two,  24-9-09,  W  W. 

ASPIDIPHORUS  ORBICULATUS,  Gyll. 

Our  only  record. 

S.  13,  Nocton,  E  A  Waterhouse  (E  M  M,  March,  1868,  p.  231.) 


GEORYSSUS  PYGM£US,  F. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  11,  Spilsby,  12-6-13,  L  N  U.,  on  muddy  bank  of  river  amongst 
roots  of  Phragmites ,  in  small  numbers,  W  W. 


ELMIS  /ENEUS,  Mull. 

A  common  species  in  running  water. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  21-3-98,  EAW-P.  3,  Cadney,  in  the 
beck,  9-97,  A  T.  Ulceby  in  swiftly  running  water,  common, 
12-8-06,  W  W.  4,  Freshney  Bogs,  several,  13-7-98,  A  T. ; 
one  in  the  still  waters  of  the  blow  wells !  29-4-08,  W  W. 
8,  Hubbard’s  Valley,  Louth,  13-8-08,  C  Gifford. 
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ELMIS  VOLKMARI,  Pz. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  Holton-le-Clay,  in  swift  stream  at  the  mill,  5*7-08,  W  W. 


ELMIS  SUBVIOLACEUS,  Mull . 

Our  only  record. 

N.  4,  Hatcliffe,  11-7-08,  by  A  B.,  a  few,  W  W. 


ELMIS  CUPREUS, 

Our  only  record. 

N.  2,  Manton  Common,  21-3-98,  E  A  W-P. 


LIMNIUS  TUBERCULATUS,  Mull. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  8,  Holton-le-Clay,  common  on  submerged  stones  in  a  swift 
stream  at  the  mill,  5-7-08,  W  W. 


PARNUS  PR0L1FERIC0RNIS,  F. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  3-10-12,  a  few  in  the  shallow  ponds  on  the 
Warren,  L  N  U.,  W  W.  3,  Cadney,  9-97,  A  T.  4,  Clee- 
thorpes,  18-6-08,  Bradley,  11-4-08,  W  W.  6,  Marton  drain, 
1892,  A  T.  9,  Tetney,  6-07,  A  B. 


PARNUS  AURICULATUS,  Pz. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  18-9-13,  a  few  in  the  shallow  ponds  on  the 
Warren,  L  N  U.,  W  W.  4,  Freshney  river  flood  refuse, 
8-7-08,  W  W.  Little  Coates,  1-10-09  F  W  Sowerby. 

HETEROCERUS  FEMORALIS,  Kies. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes  (Fowler,  Brit  Col.)  9,  Humberstone,  10-5-08, 
several,  W  W. 


HETEROCERUS  BRITANNICUS,  Kuw. 

Our  only  record. 

N.  3,  Humber  bank,  near  New  Holland,  one,  22-4-08,  W  W. 


HETEROCERUS  L/EVIGATUS,  Pz. 

N.  2,  Scunthorpe,  11-6-10,  sandy  and  muddy  banks  of  streams 
and  ponds,  W  E  Sharp.  4,  Cleethorpes,  two  specimens, 
about  1907,  W  W. 


HETEROCERUS  OBSOLETUS,  Curt. 

N.  4,  Cleethorpes,  Chappell,  (Fowler,  Brit.  Col.) 
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'HE  Rev.  ALFRED  HUNT,  M.A.,  is  a  native  of 
Manchester.  Educated  at  St.  John’s  School,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  at  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge, 
*W')  Mr.  Hunt  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1890,  and  that  of 
M.A.  four  years  later.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Everton,  Liverpool.  His  ecclesiastical  career  has  embraced 
many  opportunities  for  his  great  gifts  as  an  organizer,  especially 
in  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Waifs’  and  Strays’  Society. 
Since  his  appointment  in  1903  to  the  Vicarage  of  Welton,  he 
has  become  a  great  factor  in  the  administrative  work  of  his 
village  and  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  some  six  miles  distant. 

His  energetic  manner  and  great  enthusiasm  lead  him  to 
take  up  many  duties,  from  which  others  would  be  deterred  on 
account  of  the  strain  that  they  involve.  His  services  are  highly 
appreciated  by  his  colleagues,  and  testify  to  the  great  ability 
with  which  he  discharges  his  manifold  public  functions.  These 
notwithstanding,  Mr.  Hunt  finds  time  to  take  up  the  studies  of 
Archaeology  and  Natural  Science. 

Many  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  him  regarding  the 
history  and  archaeology  of  our  own  county,  and  he  is  frequently 
desired  to  conduct  representatives  of  various  societies  round  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  as  he  is  an  exceedingly  popular  guide. 

He  has  taken  great  interest  in  Pre-historic  Archaeology,  and 
his  addresses  to  Members  of  the  Union  during  his  Presidency, 
printed  in  earlier  parts  of  these  Transactions,  dealt  with  this 
subject. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  “  The  Lincolnshire  Site  of  the 
Battle  of  Brunanburgh,  a.d.  937  "  ;  “  Lincolnshire  in  the  Roman 
Period  ”  ;  Lincolnshire  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  &c.,  and  “The 
History  of  Welton-by-Lincoln  ”  in  the  press.  His  love  for 
reviving  old  customs  has  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  old-time 
ceremony  of  Well-Dressing  at  Welton. 
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In  1910  he  promoted  the  erection  of  a  very  fine  Churchyard 
Cross,  of  mediaeval  design,  at  Welton,  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Richard  Smith,  a  native  of  Welton,  who  founded  Christ’s 
Hospital,  otherwise  known  as  the  Old  Blue  Coat  School,  at 
Lincoln. 

The  restoration  of  the  Church  at  Somersby,  and  the  bronze 
bust  of  Lord  Tennyson,  placed  in  the  Church,  owed  their 
inception  to  his  interest  in  the  Centenary  Memorial  of  the 
County  Poet. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Welton  was  restored,  and  an  oak 
screen  placed  therein,  at  a  total  cost  of  over  £500,  in  1907.  The 
Schools  were  freed  from  debt  and  are  most  efficient.  The  Glebe 
Farmhouse,  of  approved  modern  character,  was  built  in  1908 
at  a  cost  of  ^i,too.  In  1912  a  Memorial  of  Bishop  King,  in  the 
form  of  a  Vestry  for  the  choir,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^"400, 
now  adorned  with  18  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
parish  of  Welton  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
in  1075  gave  the  parish  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln — Remigius — to 
endow  six  prebendal  stalls  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Vestry  was 
also  provided  with  an  Oak  Museum  Case,  to  encourage  the  boys 
to  take  an  interest  in  local  antiquities  and  archaeology. 

His  love  for  Nature  study  has  brought  to  him  a  knowledge 
of  many  things  which  he  freely  passes  on  to  those  interested. 

Several  glacial  boulders  strewn  about  the  village  of  Welton 
have  been  collected  and  placed  together  by  the  Church  porch  for 
preservation  and  inspection  by  geologists.  In  these  and  many 
other  ways  has  Mr.  Hunt  contributed  his  quota  to  Science. 

It  was  during  his  Presidency  that  the  City  and  County 
Museum  was  opened,  and  several  most  interesting  specimens 
have  been  contributed  by  him  or  by  his  influence,  which  he 
always  brings  to  bear  whenever  opportunity  occurs  to  augment 
the  ever-growing  collections. 

This  all-too-brief  notice  of  our  President  of  1907-8  cannot 
be  closed  without  referring  to  his  continued  work  with  the 
Archaeological  and  Naturalists’  Societies  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
his  robust  earnestness  in  trying  to  advance  their  welfare. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


TO  THE 

LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS’  UNION,  1914, 

BY 

MISS  S.  C.  STOW,  M.E.S. 


PLANT  GALLS. 


I  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  a  year  ago,  and  I  thanked  you 
then.  I  thank  you  as  fully  to-day  before  I  address  you  from 
this  chair,  in  which  you  have  so  kindly  placed  me. 

I  have  taken  for  the  subject  of  my  Address  those  out-growths 
on  plants  which  are  called  “  Vegetable  Galls,”  I  suppose  in 
contradistinction  to  “Animal  Galls,”  say  like  the  warbles  of 
the  Ox  Bot-Fly  (Hypoderma  bovis),  which  are  locally  so  trouble¬ 
some  to  our  graziers. 

The  simplest  way,  perhaps,  is  to  begin  wdth  the  history  of 
their  earliest  record  in  England. 

Galls  are  first  mentioned  in  English  literature,  so  far  as  has 
been  observed,  about  450  years  ago.  Then  it  was  noted  that 
“Galls”  grew  on  oak  leaves.  In  1562  a  gall  was  described  as 
“  the  fruit  of  an  oke,  and  especially7  of  the  leve.”  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  writing  to  Dr.  Merrett,  senior,  in  1668,  carries  the  matter 
further,  in  mentioning  several  oak  galls  : 

“  Little  balls  on  flower-catkins.”  These  were,  no  doubt, 
what  we  now  call  “  Currant  Galls.” 

“  Pimple-like  buds  on  the  leaves.”  These,  no  doubt,  were 
galls,  such  as  the  “  Spangles.” 

“  Spongy  secretions  bursting  out  from  the  ends  of  shoots.” 
The  “  oak-apple  gall  ”  is  a  good  instance. 

“  Little  scaly  heads  resembling  the  heads  of  Black  Knap¬ 
weed.”  The  “  Artichoke  Gall  ”  was,  no  doubt,  implied. 
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In  Withering’s  British  Plants ,  1776-96,  it  is  stated  that  “the 
balls  or  galls  upon  leaves  are  occasioned  by  a  small  insect  with 
four  wings.”  Evidently  oak  galls  had  been  carefully  observed, 
and  their  origin  from  the  Cynipidce ,  of  the  division  Terebrantia ,  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera — as  we  phrase  it  now  in  our  ugly  scientific 
terminology — was  rightly  understood. 

Dr.  Derham,  Canon  of  Windsor,  in  1711,  was  aware  that 
galls  may  contain  “  inquilines,”  and  perhaps  “  parasites,”  for  he 
remarks  : — “  I  apprehend  we  see  many  vermicules  tow7ard  the 
outside  of  many  oak-apples,  which  I  guess  were  not  what  the 
primitive  insects  laid  up  in  the  germ  from  which  the  oak-apple 
had  its  rise,  but  from  some  supervenient  additional  insects,  laid 
in  after  the  apple  was  grown,  and  whilst  it  was  tender  and  soft.” 

Oak-galls  were  mentioned  now  and  again  by  later  wTriters, 
but  those  on  other  plants  appear  to  have  escaped  notice,  till 
1878,  when  notes  were  published  in  The  Entomologist  of  the 
occurrence  of  various  species  in  Britain. 

No  book  was  written  describing  British  galls  till  1904,  when 
Vegetable  Galls  was  published  by  the  late  Edward  Connold. 
Seven  years  later  he  added  the  British  Oak  Galls ,  and  his  series 
of  works  was  completed  before  his  death  by  Plant  Galls  in  1909. 
These  books  were  fully  illustrated,  and  several  of  the  photographs 
in  the  last  work  were  made  from  South  Lincolnshire  specimens. 

It  seems  strange,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
frequency  of  abnormal  swellings  on  plants,  that  so  few  people 
should  have  taken  up  the  study.  Every  fair  botanist  must  have 
often  noticed  curious  growths  and  swellings  on  the  roots,  stems, 
and  flower  heads  of  plants — they  are  so  obvious. 

I  fear  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  getting  the  “  hatched 
out  ”  insects  named,  has  often  thwarted  all  further  enquiry. 
This  problem  is  as  much  “  the  difficulty  ”  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
If  a  specimen  was  gathered  in  a  galled  state  it  was  usually 
thrown  away  and  another  taken  to  supply  its  place— a  perfect 
botanical  specimen  was  the  thing  required.  Yet  the  example 
thus  thrown  lightly  away  to  destruction  was  an  illustrative  type 
of  the  correlation  of  plant  life  with  animal  life,  which  has  filled 
modern  botany  with  such  a  fuller  interest  for  the  worker. 
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Interesting  as  the  study  of  galls  must  be  to  entomologists, 
and  to  students  of  the  lower  life  forms  (in  the  case  of  the  Eel- 
worm  Galls),  it  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  botanist.  The 
distortion  which  the  gall  causes  to  the  plant  itself,  the  variation  of 
forms  found,  the  diversity  of  colour,  the  many  complications  of 
structure,  must  make  it  a  plant  study,  for  it  is  in  the  gall  itself, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  grows  out  of  the  plant  structure,  not  the 
agent  which  causes  it,  wherein  lies  the  chief  interest.  The  gall 
botanist  must  know  his  plants  right  well,  or  the  normal  parts  of 
plants  may  be  mistaken  for  gall  growths,  the  rest  cases  of  couch 
and  other  grasses,  glands,  adventitious  buds  on  stems,  and 
swellings  on  tree  trunks,  have  often  the  outward  form  and  all 
the  appearance  of  galls. 

On  the  other  hand,  galls  are  often  so  small  and  so  well 
hidden  that  they  escape  observation,  and  are  passed  over  again 
and  again. 

In  July,  1901,  I  took  some  specimens  of  the  Meadow  Rue 
( Thalictrum  flavnvi)  having  round  achenes,  but  as  it  was  not 
typical  it  was  put  aside  as  a  variety  to  be  considered  later.  More 
than  a  year  later  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  achenes 
of  the  Meadow  Rue  were  sometimes  swollen  owing  to  the 
puncture  of  a  Gall-Gnat  ( Cecidomyia  thalictri ) ;  the  carefully- 
treasured  specimens  were  at  once  examined,  and  in  each  of  the 
achenes  was  a  small  hole,  showing  where  the  perfect  insect  had 
escaped  from  its  birthplace. 

The  curiously-branched  spikes  of  the  Ribwort  ( Plantago 
lanceolata)  passed  for  an  abnormal  form  till  the  branching  of  the 
flowering  spike  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  larvae  of  a  little 
moth  ( Tortrix  palcana).  Though  1  have  gathered  the  branched 
heads  many  times,  as  at  Ancaster,  Caythorpe,  Grantham,  and 
Skegness,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  either  larvae  or  pupae. 

I  should  now  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Swanton’s  British  Plant 
Galls ,  the  latest  book  I  have  met  with  : — “  Plant  galls  may  be 
defined  as  abnormal  growths,  induced  by  the  irritation  of  an 
animal  or  fungus  parasite.  The  protoplasm  of  cells  predestined 
to  give  rise  in  ordinary  course  to  the  plant  or  its  part  has  been 
so  affected  by  the  parasite  that  these  cells  deviate  from  their 
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normal  mode  of  growth,  become  very  active,  elaborate  a  new 
form  of  construction,  and  give  rise  to  the  overgrowths  familiarly 
known  as  galls.” 

“  To  term  the  parasite  a  gall-maker,  as  many  writers  have 
done,  is  to  convey  an  utterly  erroneous  idea  of  its  function.  It 
makes  nothing,  but  induces  much.” 

Galls  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  agent  which  causes  the 
gall.  They  show  great  diversity  of  form  and  structure,  and 
consist  of  one,  two,  or  many  cells,  and  each  may  contain  one  or 
more  larvae.  They  may  be  soft  and  spongy,  tough  or  hard, 
smooth  or  hairy.  They  are  often  beautifully  coloured,  as  for 
instance  the  Currant  Gall  ( Spathegastev  baccarum),  found  on  the 
catkins  of  the  oak,  is  exactly  like  a  red  currant  as  to  its  size, 
colour,  and  mode  of  growth,  even  its  position  on  the  catkin  is 
like  that  of  the  currant  on  its  stem.  In  June,  1905,  hundreds  lay 
on  the  ground  under  an  oak  tree  in  Belvoir  Park  ;  it  was  as  if  a 
basket  of  ripe  red  currants  had  been  spilt  there. 

The  Cherry  Gall  {Dry  ophanta  scutellaris )  found  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  oak  leaves,  is  the  same  size  and  colour  as  a  small 
white-heart  cherry. 

Many  of  the  oak  galls  caused  by  gall- wasps  are  brightly 
coloured.  The  Sawflies,  which  gall  willows,  also  cause  galls  of 
bright  colours.  The  very  common  Bean  Gall,  of  many  willows, 
is  a  deep  crimson  ;  that  of  another  species  on  the  purple  willow 
is  bright  yellow,  shaded  with  red.  A  much  rarer  one  on  the 
creeping  willow  ( Salix  repens )  of  moorlands,  is  vermilion  red. 

Galls  are  caused  by  a  number  of  agents  belonging  to  several 
orders  of  insects,  worm -like  creatures  and  Fungi. 

Gall  wasps  chiefly  cause  galls  on  the  oak,  wild  rose,  and 
brambles. 

Sawflies  cause  nearly  all  the  galls  found  upon  willows. 
They  belong  to  the  Order  Hymenoptem. 

Many  species  of  Aphides  or  Green  Fly,  of  the  Division 
Homoptera,  of  the  Order  Hemiptera ,  and  Gall-gnats  or  Midges  of 
the  Order  Diptevay  are  among  the  most  frequent  gall  causers. 
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Mites  of  the  Order  Acari  are  very  prolific  too. 

Out  of  the  3,300  species  of  Beetles  ( Coleoptera )  found  in 
Britain,  only  20  cause  gall-growths.  Even  of  this  number,  the 
majority  are  very  obscure. 

The  large  Order — Lepidoptera — gives  us  some  species,  but 
so  far  only  two  have  been  recorded  for  Lincolnshire.  One,  no 
doubt,  is  an  introduced  species. 

To  the  Eel-worms  ( Anguilluilidce )  belong  a  number  of  galls, 
which  cause  destruction  to  the  plants  they  attack,  especially  to 
those  of  field  or  garden  crops. 

Moulds  (Fungi)  cause  many  galls  on  low-growing  plants. 

Let  me  take  as  an  illustration  of  a  gall  the  Bedeguar  of 
the  wild  rose  ( Rosa  canina).  A  small  Gall- wasp  (Rhodites  rosae) 
punctures  a  leaf-bud  of  the  Dog  Rose  of  our  hedges  and  deposits 
her  eggs  therein.  Instead  of  the  bud  developing  in  the  normal 
manner  into  a  leaf,  it  deviates  into  a  woody  structure,  covered 
with  a  dense  mass  of  long,  branched,  many-coloured  fibres. 
When  these  are  carefully  removed,  and  the  gall  is  laid  open,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  globular  cells.  These 
are  packed  together  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  irregular  shape. 
Each  cell  will  be  discovered  to  contain  one  grub.  There  may 
be  any  number  of  cells  from  three  to  sixty  in  a  Bedeguar,  but  I 
believe  that  about  thirty  is  the  usual  average. 

Small  low-growing  bushes  are  the  favourable  ones  for  the 
purposes  of  Rhodites  rosae.  I  once  found  forty-six  on  a  small 
bush  five-and-a-half  feet  high,  and  four  feet  through.  These 
were  all  galls  of  the  season  ;  there  were  also  present  the  remains 
of  many  old  ones  of  past  seasons.  This  gall  may  be  found  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  but  its  growth  is  completed  by  the  end  of 
August.  By  the  following  March  all  the  hair  fibres  will  have 
fallen  off  from  the  outer  surface,  exposing  to  view  the  growth 
containing  the  larvae  cells.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  the 
following  June. 

As  all  the  larvae  of  this  gall  pupate  within  its  substance  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  rear  them.  Early  in  June,  or  even  in  May,  if 
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the  gall  is  kept  in  a  warm  room,  the  flies  will  begin  to  appear. 
Then  will  come  a  treat  for  the  gall-student.  They  will  not  be  all 
of  one  species,  far  from  it ;  for  flies  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and 
colours  will  appear  as  if  by  magic.  If  the  gall  is  a  fair-sized  one, 
some  will  be  black,  brown,  and  orange  in  colour.  Others  a 
beautiful  metallic  green  and  bronze.  Why  is  this  ?  it  is  natural 
to  ask.  The  answer  is  quite  simple — Because  the  larvae  are  not 
free  from  enemies,  nor  is  their  home  limited  merely  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  destroyers.  Two  species  of  flies  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  material  of  the  gall  itself,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  gall-inducers.  To  distinguish  them  from  enemies  they 
are  called  “  Inquilines.”  Five  other  species  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  very  larvae  for  whose  sustenance  the  gall  was  formed.  These 
enemies  pierce  through  the  gall  substances  while  it  is  still  soft, 
with  their  long  ovipositors  down  to  the  larvae.  On  each  larva 
reached  an  egg  is  laid,  which  when  hatched  feeds  upon,  and 
thus  destroys,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  gall.  These  flies  from 
their  actions  are  rightly  called  “  Parasites.”  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  insects  from  a  Bedeguar  vary  in  shape  and  colour, 
so  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  perfect  insects  will  be 
Rhodites  rosae. 

The  ugly  word  “  inquiline  ”  just  used  requires  explaining. 
It  comes  from  the  Latin  in  and  colere,  meaning  to  dwell,  and 
expresses  for  us  in  Zoology,  what  it  takes  a  long  sentence  to 
explain.  It  implies  an  animal  which  lives  in  the  nest  or  abode 
of  another  on  friendly  terms,  as  a  commensal  or  guest,  without 
hurting  or  interfering  with  its  entertainer.  “Parasite”  on  the 
other  hand  implies  “  an  unwelcome  guest,”  which  lives  on  the 
physical  substances  of  its  victim. 

It  is  marvellous  how  such  small  and  delicate  creatures  as 
these  Hymenoptera  are  can  force  their  way  out  of  so  hard  a  thing 
as  the  gall  which  the  Bedeguar  becomes  after  a  winter’s  exposure. 
I  have  seen  them  drill,  as  it  were,  with  their  heads,  turning  them 
round  and  round,  as  if  they  were  for  the  time  being  using  them 
as  augers. 

We  have  many  interesting  galls  recorded  for  Lincolnshire. 
Our  earliest  one  is  of  neolithic  date.  The  Oak  Apple  Galls 
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( Ter  as  terminalis )  of  Quercus  pedunculata  are  recorded  for  a  peat  bed 
nine-feet  below  the  surface  silt  at  Coal  Dyke  End,  Brigg,  by 
A.  C.  G.  Cameron,  in  The  Geology  of  Parts  of  North  Lincolnshire 
(Explanation  of  Sheet  86,  p.  160).  The  Rev.  E.  Adrian 
Woodruffe- Peacock,  as  early  as  1863,  remembers  seeing  the 
Marble  Gall,  caused  by  Cynips  Kollari,  on  oak  saplings  at 
Bottesford.  This  gall,  now  so  common,  is  not  a  true  native, 
but  was  introduced  for  ink-making  purposes,  and  was  first 
recorded  for  England  at  Exeter  in  1834.  So  in  less  than  thirty 
years  we  have  evidence  it  had  crossed  over  England.  At  Brumby 
West  Common,  in  the  same  year,  the  same  observer  records 
round,  red  galls  on  the  creeping  willow  (Salix  repens).  This  gall 
is  not  yet  recorded  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Connold  or  Swanton, 
but  specimens  of  it,  which  I  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Connold,  from 
Scotton  Common,  in  1902,  were,  he  believed,  caused  by  the 
Sawfly,  Nematus  salicis-cinerea.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty 
about  this  determination.  While  that  Sawfly  causes  galls  on 
Salix  purpurea  of  a  yellow  colour  spotted  with  pink,  those  on 
Salix  repens  were  of  a  bright  red.  The  different  species  of 
willows  might  account  for  the  difference  in  colour,  or  it  might 
be  the  result  of  the  visit  of  a  different  species  of  Sawfly. 

Shoots  of  the  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  were  galled  by  a  moth 
( Retinia  restinclla)  at  Bottesford  in  1876,  and  Broughton  between 
1893  and  1900.  In  the  first  case  the  trees  were  imported  from 
the  north,  perhaps  in  the  second  also.  So  this  interesting 
northern  moth  cannot  be  used  as  a  further  proof  that  Pinus 
sylvestris ,  which  is  a  seedling  from  planted  specimens  elsewhere  in 
England,  has  remained  as  a  true  native  only  on  the  sands  of 
North  Lincolnshire,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

On  Turnips  and  Swedes,  a  gall-weevil  ( Ceuthorhynchus 
sulcicollis)  causes  raised  lumps,  but  more  especially  on  turnips. 
These  were  first  recorded  for  Bottesford  in  1876.  These  galls 
are  often  opened  by  rooks  and  pheasants  for  the  larvae  as  food  in 
early  winter. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  known  the  “  Witches’  Broom,”  or  “  Crows* 
Nest  ”  galls  of  the  Birch  ( Betula  alba)  as  long  as  he  can  remember 
anything.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  ( Exoascus  turgidus ).  It  was  at 
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one  time  thought  to  be  caused  by  mites,  because  they  are  generally 
to  be  found  among  the  twigs  which  make  up  this  gall,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  they  are  inquilines  and  not  its  cause. 

In  1902  a  start  was  made  to  work  the  galls  of  the  county  with 
the  help  of  Connold’s  Vegetable  Galls.  As  this  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  its  author  was  ever  ready  to  help  in  naming 
specimens,  much  work  was  done.  Mr.  Connold’s  death  was  a 
loss  to  all  gall-students.  Many  fresh  galls  were  recorded  from 
districts  wide  apart,  and  new  localities  added  for  species  already 
in  the  county  list.  So  far  the  Southern  half  of  the  county  has 
the  larger  number  of  records.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  new 

workers  will  come  forward  to  help  us  with  the  Northern  half.  I 

»> 

am  personally  most  willing  to  give  any  assistance  I  can. 

We  have  now  a  list  of  120  galled  plants,  with  a  total  of  190  galls. 
Many  of  them  are  rare;  and  some  are  first  records  for  Great 
Britain.  We  have  also  a  number  of  un-named  specimens.  It  is 
often  most  difficult  to  get  a  specimen  named.  Again  and  again 
they  have  been  sent  from  specialist  to  specialist,  and  then  have 
been  returned  to  me  unidentified. 

The  fact  is  the  Cynipida  of  the  Hymenoptera,  and  certain 
Orders  of  the  Diptera  have  few  students  in  England  or  in  Europe. 

In  July,  1905,  I  took  at  Grantham  some  leaves  of  the  Field 
Sow  Thistle  (Sonchus  arvensis)  on  which  were  small,  round,  raised 
spots  of  a  purplish  colour.  These  leaves  were  sent  to  the  late 
Mr.  Connold.  He  replied  that  he  had  found  Sow  Thistle  Leaves 
so  galled  two  years  earlier  at  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  and  had 
reared  flies  from  them,  but  had  failed  to  get  them  named.  Later 
on  he  wrote  that  after  sending  the  flies  from  my  specimens  to 
several  specialists,  they  had  been  returned  to  him  identified  as 
Ctcidomyia  sonchi.  Mr.  Swanton  says  “  that  though  the  Field 
Sow  Thistle  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Britain  its  gall  is  rare, 
being  only  found  in  the  South  of  England.”  We  have  now  three 
records  for  Lincolnshire— Grantham,  1904;  Cranwell,  1910; 
Sapperton,  19x1.  It  looks  very  much  a  case  of  “  it  only  wants 
looking  for  to  find  it.” 
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Here  are  some  other  interesting  records.  For  the  swollen 
flower  scape  of  Plantago  lanceolata,  galled  by  a  weevil,  Mecinus 
pyraster ,  there  are  only  two  records — Rauceby,  1902  ;  Skegness, 
1905.  Swollen  seed  vessels  of  Veronica  anagallis,  galled  by  the 
weevil  Gymnetron  villosulus,  have  been  recorded  only  for  three 
localities — Skegness,  1903  ;  Great  Ponton,  1905  ;  and  Long 
Sutton,  1913.  Yet  they  are  very  abundant  wherever  they  are  found. 
Some  plants  of  Trifolinm  filiforme ,  taken  at  Skirbeck  in  1909,  were 
galled  in  the  stems  by  the  weevil  Apion  pubescens ,  and  in  the 
flower-heads  by  the  mite  Eriopliyes  plicator,  var.  trifolii.  These  are 
both  very  rare  galls,  and  first  records  for  Great  Britain.  Red 
pocket-like  swellings  on  the  leaves  of  the  sloe  ( Prunus  spinosa)  are 
caused  by  a  gall-gnat  (Cecidomyia  pruni ),  Sapperton,  1898.  This 
is  our  only  record  for  it.  Common  as  the  Yarrow  ( Achillea 
millefolium)  is  in  the  country,  and  its  galls  of  frequent  occurrence 
elsewhere,  they  have  only  been  recorded  once — Cadney,  1907. 
The  plants  were  galled  by  two  enemies,  the  dipteron  Hormomyia 
millefolii,  and  the  eel-worm,  Tylenchus  millefolii. 

Gall-growths  in  many  cases  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
detriment  to  their  host  plants.  The  hundreds  of  galls  on  the 
leaves  of  the  maple  ( Acer  campestre),  often  as  many  as  500  to  800 
on  a  single  leaf,  do  not  destroy  it,  or  even  seem  to  injure  it.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  leaves  bearing  galls  often  stay 
on  the  tree  longer  than  the  normal  ones.  This  is  a  very  common 
gall  of  our  hedgerows,  and  one  that  is  easily  noticed  on  account 
of  the  red  colour  it  gives  to  the  leaves  of  the  shrub.  The  mite 
that  causes  it  ( Eriopliyes  macrorhynchus)  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  leaves  of  the  Lime  ( Tilia  Europaea)  may  have 
upwards  of  200  galls,  and  yet  not  be  in  the  least  deformed.  These 
go  by  the  name  of  the  “  nail  gall,”  from  their  likeness  to  the 
point  of  a  large  nail  pushed  through  the  leaf  from  the  underside. 
They  are  a  beautiful  yellow  or  rose  colour,  and  are  caused  by  a 
minute  mite  ( Eriopliyes  tilia). 

Other  leaves  bearing  large  numbers  of  galls  caused  by  mites 
can  be  named.  The  Alder  (A Inns  glutinosa)  often  has  400  on  a 
leaf.  The  Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus)  may  have  as  many  as 
600  to  700  little  red  pimples  on  some  of  its  leaves.  A  young 
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plant  in  our  garden  at  Grantham  had  a  number  of  these  galls  on 
its  leaves  for  the  first  time  in  1913,  yet  there  were  no  trees  of  the 
kind  near  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases,  galls  cause  great 
destruction,  and  small  trees  can  be  practically  killed  off  by 
them. 

In  July,  1901,  I  saw  in  a  garden  at  Lincoln  a  Poplar  ( Populus 
nigra),  only  a  small  one,  in  a  very  poor  condition,  owing  to  a 
gall-aphis  ( Pemphigus  hursarius).  Every  leaf  had  the  bursiform 
swelling  caused  by  this  Aphis  on  its  petiole  or  on  its  mid-rib. 
The  galls  were  fully  developed,  and  from  an  opening  in  each 
honeydew  and  excreta  had  run  out  on  to  the  branches  and  leaves 
beneath.  The  entire  tree  was  covered  with  a  sticky  substance, 
and  presented  a  whitish  and  withered  appearance.  I  have  seen 
the  “  Purse  Gall  ”  on  Poplars  in  other  localities,  but  never  in 
such  quantity. 

In  September,  1914,  some  Spruce  Firs  (Picea  excelsa ),  in  a  pit 
on  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  at  Fulbeck,  were  so  severely 
attacked  by  Adelges  abietis  that  many  branches  were  in  a  dead  or 
dying  condition.  The  remains  of  the  “  Pine-apple  ”  like  galls 
could  be  seen  at  the  end  of  every  shoot.  Though  they  are  only 
about  an  inch  in  length,  these  many-chambered  galls  often 
contain  as  many  as  1,800  to  2,000  insects.  The  rapid  increase  of 
this  gall  is  never  to  be  wondered  at.  The  curious  fact  is  that 
there  were  trees  touching  an  infected  one,  and  yet  not  showing  a 
single  gall  upon  them. 

The  disease  known  as  “  Big  Bud  ”  of  Black  Currant  bushes 
is  caused  by  a  mite  (Eriophyes  ribis).  It  first  came  into  notice  in 
1899,  and  since  that  time  has  spread  to  an  alarming  extent. 
When  pulled  to  pieces  the  flowering  buds — for  it  is  only  found 
in  them,  never  in  the  true  leaf-buds,  I  believe  —  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  thickened  aborted  scales.  W’hen  placed  under  a 
microscope  these  scales  will  be  found  to  be  swarming  with  mites. 
When  they  have  sucked  all  the  nourishment  from  the  bud  they 
occupy,  they  migrate  to  a  newly-formed  one  during  the  late 
winter. 
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The  disease  of  Turnips  and  Swedes  which  we  call  “  Finger 
and  Toe  ”  is  a  true  gall  formation.  It  is  caused  by  a  mycetozoon, 
Plasmod ioph o ra  h rassicce . 

The  “  Gout  ”  of  Barley  is  caused  by  the  Ribbon-footed 
Cornfly  (Chlorops  taeniopus),  and  must  therefore  come  under  the 
head  of  gall  formations. 

No  British  vegetable  gall  is  of  any  use  to  man  as  food. 
From  the  Marble  Gall  ink  was  once  made,  and  they  were,  I 
believe,  formerly  used  in  tanning  leather.  One  or  other  of  these 
uses  caused  the  introduction  of  this  gall  into  Britain.  Small 
birds,  however,  feed  on  the  grubs  within  galls.  The  “  Moss 
Galls  ”  of  the  wild  rose  can  often  be  found  torn  open  and  pulled 
to  pieces  by  birds  during  the  winter.  The  “  Marble  Galls”  of 
the  Oak  are  frequently  opened  by  the  Great  Tit  ( Pams  major). 
Blue  Tits  are  very  fond  of  the  pupae  out  of  the  galls  on  the 
Couch  Grass  ( Agropyron  repens).  They  may  be  seen  searching 
the  stems  on  the  hedge  sides  where  this  grass  grows.  If  the 
haulm  be  carefully  examined  the  gall  will  be  found  torn  out. 
The  flies  which  come  out  of  these  galls  in  the  spring  cause  the 
“  Gout  ”  in  Barley  ;  so  “  Farmers  all  get  rid  of  your  twitch,”  is 
really  good  advice  from  every  point  of  view. 

Though  Oak  Galls  were  the  first  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  our  early  writers,  they  are  perhaps  less  understood  even  now 
than  those  of  many  other  plants.  For  Britain  there  are  on 
record  56  galls  confined  to  the  oak ;  but  so  far  we  have  only  as 
yet  recorded  28  for  this  county. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Oak  Gall  Wasps  is  that  they  have 
alternating  generations — a  gamic  and  an  agamic  series.  An  insect, 
Biorhiza  aptera ,  which,  is  always  a  female  and  wingless,  as  the 
name  aptera  implies,  lays  her  egg  in  the  terminal  leaf  bud  of  an 
oak  branch.  A  spong}?  mass  of  some  size  forms,  which  we 
locally  call  “Oak  Apples,”  scientifically  the  gall  of  Teras 
terminalis.  At  first  this  gall  is  soft  and  brightly  coloured.  Later 
it  becomes  hard  where  the  larval  cells  are  centered.  In  the 
following  January  the  perfect  insects  appear.  These  are  truly 
male  and  female,  and  are  quite  different  animals  from  their 
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parent,  who  had  no  partner.  The  female  finally  passes  down 
the  trunk  of  the  oak  to  its  finer  roots  just  below  the  earth. 
There  in  her  turn  she  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  surface  layers  of 
the  finer  roots.  From  the  gall  produced  under  ground  comes  the 
agamic  insect,  Biorhiza  aptera ,  which  in  its  turn,  without  the  con¬ 
solation  of  a  mate,  visits  a  terminal  bud  on  a  high  swinging  twig, 
and  again  causes  the  “  Oak  Apple." 

There  is  much  careful  and  critical  work  to  be  done  in 
finding  out  and  illustrating  the  life  histories  of  these  little  Oak 
Gall  Wasps.  In  some  cases  only  the  agamic,  or  maiden  genera¬ 
tion  is  as  yet  known,  in  others  only  the  gamic  or  bi-sexual 
generation.  Could  not  we  in  this  wide  county,  which  is  still  full 
of  oak  trees,  do  at  least  a  part  of  the  work  which  is  required  ? 
I  at  least,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  shall  be  most  willing  to  give  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power. 


NOTES  ON  HELIX  ASPERSA ,  L. 

Little  did  I  think  when  I  wrote  my  note  on  this  species  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  63,  that  other  curious  evidence  of  the  result  of  introducing  the  very 
large  H.  aspersa ,  v.  albo-fasciata,  and  v.  zonata  would  crop  up  in  just 
over  a  year.  My  boys,  Tom  and  Brandrith,  collected  H.  aspersa  in  this 
garden  early  in  February  to  make  a  shell  necklace.  Many  were  of  the 
old  Cadney  type,  the  common  type  of  the  country,  small  dark 
specimens,  with  the  banding  of  1(23)45.  All  the  larger  shells  in  this 
gathering  showed  the  influence  of  those  introduced  from  the  Kirton 
Limestone  in  1902.  They  had  wide  light  interspaces  with  the  banding 
(123)  (45),  or  more  commonly  1  (23)  (45).  I  did  not  say  in  my  last  note, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  obtained  my  Kirton-in-Lindsey  specimens  from  a 
spot  where  the  variety  exalbida  has  been  frequently  found,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  called  common.  I  did  not  introduce  that  variety  here, 
for  I  could  not  obtain  it  at  the  time  for  the  purpose ;  but  one 
specimen  gathered  by  my  lads  was  a  good  exalbida ,  but  not  quite  fully 
grown.  I  have  never  seen  it  here  in  the  23  years  I  have  been  working 
and  noting  everything.  Taylor’s  Monograph  only  gives  three  localities 
for  it  for  the  whole  of  North  Lincolnshire,  and  not  one  for  South 
Lincolnshire.  Large  though  the  bigger  shells  are,  which  were  gathered 
in  February  last,  they  are  not  equal  in  size  to  the  specimen  I  introduced 
from  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  I  find  this  influenced  hybrid  form  extended 
from  my  garden  in  one  direction  already  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

E.  A.  W.-P. 


THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT, 

I914. 

- •*- - 

Regarding  the  membership,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
numbers  are  well  maintained,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  Treasurer, 
who  is  better  informed,  to  report  on  the  financial  standing  of 
the  Union. 

The  Field  Meetings  promised  to  be  of  a  most  interesting 
character.  The  Eighty-sixth  was  held  at  Caistor  in  May,  and 
was  the  best  attended  meeting  for  some  time.  The  journey  was 
made  by  brakes  to  Croxby  Pond,  under  the  conductorship  of 
our  esteemed  ex-President,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock, 
who  kindly  entertained  the  company  to  tea  later  in  the  day. 
The  work  was  most  interesting  throughout,  and  produced  many 
notes.  We  do  not  forget  Dr.  Fraser’s  presence  and  help  with 
his  motor  car. 

The  Eighty-seventh  Meeting  was  held  in  June  at  Irnham,  and 
was  new  ground  to  several  of  the  members.  The  area  visited 
was  most  interesting,  both  as  an  old-time  village  and  as  ground 
that  produced  many  specimens  in  most  branches  of  Natural 
History. 

The  Eighty-eighth  Meeting  was  held  in  July,  a  well- 
arranged  tour  in  the  Louth  District,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Larder, 
who  made  every  effort  for  our  comfort,  interest,  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  Donington-on-Bain,  Red  Hill,  Rowgate  Hill,  Scamblesby, 
Goulceby,  and  Stenigot  were  visited,  and  the  country  gave 
opportunities  for  all  branches  of  work.  There  was  little  fresh  to 
record,  but  a  splendid  opportunity  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
many  rarities  which  occur  in  the  district,  and  the  delight  of 
finding  them  still  in  their  old  haunts. 

The  Eighty-ninth  Meeting  was  held  in  August,  the  result  of  a 
kind  invitation  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hall  to  Cherry 
Willingham.  The  day  was  a  most  unpleasant  one  from  the 
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weather  view,  but  the  assembled  members,  ladies  included, 
unanimously  braved  the  elements,  and  set  out  from  Lincoln  to 
Greetwell  Ironstone  Workings.  Notwithstanding  the  mire,  they 
saw  much  to  interest  them — chiefly  the  “  rainwash,’*  which  was 
a  feature  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist.  Across  fields  and 
ditches  they  plodded  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hall  and  saw 
many  things  of  interest,  eventually  reaching  the  Vicarage  at 
Cherry  Willingham,  where  Mrs.  Hall  received  them  to  tea. 
A  break  in  the  weather  was  taken  advantage  of  to  enjoy  a 
walk  round  the  Vicarage  garden,  and  a  meeting  was  held,  when 
reports  of  the  day  were  made,  and  it  was  resolved  that  in  view 
of  the  national  crisis  that  had  arisen  it  was  advisable  to  postpone 
any  further  Field  Meetings,  and  that  the  members  be  notified. 

Thanks  are  due  to  all  those  who  have  assisted  during  the  year 
by  arranging  meetings,  entertaining  members,  and  giving  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  properties. 

SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS, 

1914. 

_  _  ♦  - _ 

.  ^  m  — 

BOTANICAL  REPORT. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRU FFE-PEACOCK. 

The  usual  recording  has  gone  on  steadily  during  the  season. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  species  of  our  whole  flora  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  Rock  Soil  and  Locality  Sheets  printed  by  the 
Union. 

The  Hazel  Nut  ( Covylns  avellana,  L.)  was  long  ago  recorded 
for  the  peat  beds  of  the  valleys  of  the  Trent,  Ancholme,  Witham, 
the  Great  Fenland  peat  edge,  and  for  the  Marine  Forest  Bed,  as 
it  is  called,  along  the  North  Lincolnshire  coast  line. 

I  now  hear  by  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholson,  engineer  to 
the  New  Bridge  Works  on  the  G.C.  Railway  at  Gunness  : — 
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“That  in  sinking  No.  4  pier  caisson,  about  ten  feet  in  front  of 
the  east  flood  bank  of  the  river,  we  passed  through  a  bed  of  firm, 
black  peat,  about  ten  feet  thick.  This  bed  extended  over  the 
full  area  of  the  caisson,  which  is  87  feet  9  inches  by  18  feet. 
The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bed  were  approximately 
level.” 


Section. 

Estuarine  alluvium  and  water  ...  ...  34  feet. 

Peat  (amorphic)  ...  ...  ...  10  feet. 

Warp  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  foot. 

White  sand  ...  ...  6  inches  to  1  foot. 

Gravel  (mostly  Trassic)  ...  ...  12  feet. 

Keuper  Marl  bed  of  the  old  pre-glacial  river, 

entered  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  feet. 


This  makes  the  total  depth  of  the  drift  deposits  in  the  old 
river  bed  about  58  feet.  The  Keuper  gravel  was  full  of  beautiful 
spring  water.  The  letter  continued  : — “  The  peat  bed  contained 
large  quantities  of  hazel  nuts,  and  had  undoubtedly  been  a  hazel 
grove.  Some  of  the  nuts  were  bored  with  a  small  hole,  about 
one  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.”  I  have,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Nicholson’s  kindness,  obtained  some  of  the  nuts  for  the 
County  Museum,  but  none  I  regret  to  say  are  bored  by  Balaninus 
nucum.  In  the  peat  also  were  trunks  of  trees,  18  to  20  inches  in 
diameter.  These  proved  to  be  the  Bog  Birch  (Betula  tomentosa , 
Reith.).  There  were  also  leaves  of  the  Guelder  Rose  ( Viburnum 
Opulus,  L.),  the  roots  of  the  Burr-reed  ( Spavganium  ramosum),  and 
the  seeds  of  a  Carex,  which  I  believe  to  be  C.  acutiformis , 
Ehrh.  The  elytra  of  beetles  were  common,  but  the  paludal 
mollusca,  which  now  abound  in  such  places  as  this  peat  was 
formed  in,  had  long  ago  been  dissolved  by  the  lime-hungry  and 
acid  peat. 

In  the  caisson  of  pier  No.  1,  situated  about  130  feet  from 
the  west  flood  bank,  and  190  feet  north  of  the  Old  Bridge  (under 
which  this  peat  bed  was  found,  see  p.  33),  peat  was  not  met  with — 
another  proof,  if  one  were  wanted,  of  how  local  were  the 
windings  of  the  old  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  this  peat  was 
originally  laid  down. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  peat  bed  is  approximately  at 
the  same  level  as  the  lowest  beds  recorded  in  the  Marine  Forest 
Series  on  the  coast  and  Humber  banks.  It  shows  a  decline  of 
at  least  44  feet  in  level  since  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age.  Though 
post-glacial  it  must  be  fairly  early,  as  there  was  only  one  foot  of 
estuarine  alluvium  below  the  peat.  In  age  it  comes  long  after 
the  inter-glacial  Tundra  Peat  which,  according  to  the  late 
J.  Cordeaux,  lies  between  the  Purple  Boulder  Clay  and  the 
underlying  Chalky  Boulder  Clay  at  Great  Coates  or  Aylesby. 

The  work  of  the  Squirrel,  which  is  on  record  for  peat  of 
this  age,  I  could  not  detect  on  any  of  the  split-open  nuts.  I 
know  it  well,  and  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  From 
a  crack  in  the  log  of  Bog  Birch,  which  must  have  been  present 
in  the  fallen  tree  in  the  original  nut  grove,  I  obtained  three  nuts 
opened  by  the  Nuthatch  ( Sitta  caesia,  Wolf.).  When  in  Bulby 
Hall  Wood  this  season  with  the  L.N.U.,  I  obtained  nuts  opened 
by  this  bird  from  a  crack  in  the  bark  of  the  Wych  Elm  ( Uimus 
scabra ,  Mill.),  which  had  been  felled  in  the  winter  of  1913-14. 
All  the  specimens  referred  to  are  now  in  the  County  Museum. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

G.  W.  MASON. 

Although  there  has  not  been  an  abundance  of  Lepidoptera 
during  the  past  season,  excepting  the  familiar  “  Whites,”  yet 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  all  round  compared  with  the 
paucity  of  insects  in  the  last  few  years.  April  was  extraordinarily 
fine  and  warm,  and  generally  favourable  for  the  moths  which 
visit  sallow  bloom.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt  found  several 
members  of  the  Taeniocampa  family  common  in  Doddington 
Woods  at  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  including 
eight  Taeniocampa  populeti ,  many  Pachnobia  rubricosa,  and  a  fewr 
T.  gracilis.  Early  summer  larvae  were  abundant,  and  some  trees 
showed  considerable  defoliation  as  the  result  of  an  army  of 
voracious  Hybernias ;  on  the  other  hand,  autumn  larvae  were 
disappointingly  scarce.  Sugaring  appears  to  have  paid  well  to 
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those  who  worked  it  systematically,  especially  near  the  coast. 
The  garden  at  North  Somercotes  Vicarage  has  been  prolific  in 
good  things,  where  the  Rev.  S.  Proudfoot  has  taken  Apamea 
unanimis,  Xylophasia  sublustris,  Hecatera  serena  (3),  Plusia  festucae  (1), 
Chcerocampa  porcellus  (2),  Spilosoma  lubricepeda  var.  radiata,  Catocala 
nupta  (1),  A plecta  occulta  (13  in  splendid  condition,  besides  several 
others  much  worn),  Tviphaena  interjecta  (2),  Mamestra  abjecta  (4), 
and  Agrotis  obscura  (2),  a  wonderful  list  from  one  person’s  garden. 
Plusia  moneta  is  now  finding  its  way  into  the  county,  the  latest 
record  I  have  given  to  me  being  of  a  specimen  taken  at  the 
flowers  of  Delphinium  on  the  14th  July  at  Louth  by  Mr.  J.  Larder. 
Vanessa  cardui  has  been  common  throughout  the  county,  and 
Carterocephalus  palaemon  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt 
as  being  fairly  common  in  its  usual  haunts  near  Lincoln,  though 
hardly  abundant,  its  time  of  appearance  being  noted  between 
the  1 6th  May  and  the  15th  June.  The  latter  also  notes  a 
specimen  of  Phovodesma  pustulata,  a  species  not  recorded  for  many 
years,  at  Skellingthorpe,  also  Apamea  connexa ,  Cosmia  paleaceay 
Anchccelis  rufina ,  and  Orthosia  macilenta,  the  three  former  at  sugar, 
the  latter  at  ivy  bloom.  I  fear  the  felling  of  Skellingthorpe 
Wood  will  be  disastrous  for  entomology,  the  wood  being  one  of 
the  best  localities  in  Lincolnshire.  Lieut.  Sowerby  has  taken 
Epione  apiciaria  at  Little  Coates,  melanic  forms  of  Acronycta  rumicis , 
Boarmia  gemmaria,  and  Acidalia  cmarginata,  besides  making  many 
useful  records  of  Micro-Lepidoptera.  Mr.  E.  A.  Atmore  has 
again  kindly  helped  in  naming  doubtful  species,  one  of  Lieut. 
Sowerby’s  Micros  being  a  rather  important  record,  viz.,  Teleia 
humeralis.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  beautiful  Marbled  White 
Butterfly  ( Melanargia  galatea)  at  the  Union’s  Meeting  at  Red  Hill, 
Goulceby,  on  the  28th  July,  one  specimen  in  perfect  condition  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Howard.  I  have  bred  a  number  of  Eupithecia 
lariciata  from  Toadflax,-  gathered  last  year  in  Limber  Woods,  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  county  record;  and  I  have  added 
two,  and  Lieut.  Sowerby  four,  new  species  of  Micros  to  the  County 
List  this  year.  Altogether  seven  new  species  have  been  added  to  the 
List  this  year.  I  have  not  received  any  records  in  any  other  Orders. 

I  have  appended  the  records  of  further  species  of  LEPIDOPTERA 
added  to  the  County  List  for  1913  and  1914: — 
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GEOMETRAE. 

EUPITHECIA  LINARIATA,  Fb. 

N.  Limber,  bred  from  Toadflax,  in  plenty,  May  and  June,  1914, 
from  seed  heads  gathered  during  the  previous  summer, 
G.  W.  Mason. 

CRAMBI. 

CRYPTOBLABES  BISTRIGA,  Haw. 

N.  Little  Coates,  one  27-6-1914,  F.W.  Sowerby  (E.  A.  Atmore). 

TINEAE. 

TINEA  MISELLA,  Zell. 

N.  Cleethorpes,  one  27-7-1914,  F.W.S.  (E.  A.  A.). 

INCURVARIA  OEHLMANNIELLA,  Hb. 

N.  Linwood,  one  1-6-1914,  G.  W.  M.  (E.  A.  A.). 

DEPRE8SARIA  ANGELICELIA,  Hb. 

N.  Little  Coates,  one  22-8-1914,  F.  W.  S.  (E.  A.  A.). 

TELEIA  HUMERALIS,  Zell. 

N.  Cleethorpes,  one  22-7-1914,  F.  W.  S.  (E.  A.  A.). 

ARGYRESTHIA  CONJUGELLA,  Zell. 

N.  Pelham’s  Pillar  Wood,  14-6-1913,  several,  G.  W.  M.  (E.  A.  A.). 
ARGYRESTHIA  SEMIFUSCA,  Haw. 

N.  Cleethorpes,  27-8-1913,  F.  W.  S.  (E.  A.  A.). 

ELACHISTA  APICIPUNCTELLA,  Sta. 

N.  Linwood,  1-6-1914,  G.  W.  M.  (E.  A.  A.). 

CONCHOLOGY. 

W.  DENISON  ROEBUCK,  F.L.S., 

AND 

JOHN  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

Messrs.  W.  Denison  Roebuck  (President)  and  John  F.  Musham 
(Hon.  Secretary)  have  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  Section  has 
been  maintained,  although  the  climatological  conditions  of  the 
year  have  been  entirely  against  the  occurrence  of  mollusca,  the 
summer  having  been  too  fine  and  dry.  Work  has  been  done  at 
all  the  excursions,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  them  have 
been  in  the  best-worked  areas,  additions  have  been  made  at 
most  of  them.  At  Irnham  three  new  distinct  records  for 
15  South  were  made  ;  some  at  Caistor  in  3  S.W. ;  none  at  Don- 
ington-on-Bain  in  8  S.,  nor  at  Croxby  Pond  in  District  4 ; 
and  as  many  as  six  new  distinct  records  for  district  6  E.  on  the 
“  rainwash  ”  at  Greetwell  Iron  Mines.  On  all  these  occasions 
good  results  have  been  attained  b}^  Mr.  Musham’s  plan  of  securing 
bags  of  moss,  or  other  material,  for  search  at  home  for  species 
which  elude  the  keenest  and  most  diligent  field-work  where  time 
is  limited. 
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The  dryness  of  the  season  has  been  the  reason  that  the  usual 
visits  of  investigation  to  the  county,  apart  from  the  excursions, 
have-  not  been  made,  except  that  the  Scunthorpe  locality  for 
Limncea  glabra  was  visited  in  early  spring,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  had  any  other  associate  than  the  Planorbis 
spirorbis  and  the  Pisidinm ,  which  have  always  been  found  with  it 
there.  The  result  was  negative,  and  the  winter  having  been  a 
dry  one,  there  was  but  little  moisture  in  the  pond,  and  the  L. glabra 
itself  was  in  considerably  less  number. 

Shells  found  in  7lbs.  of  material  by  Mr.  Musham  from  the 
“  rainwash,”  Greetwell  Mines,  division  6  E.,  August  28th,  1914, 
about  4ft.  from  present  surface  level,  and  verified  by  the  official 
recorder  : — 

3  Hyalinia  cellaria. 

11  H.  nitidula. 

8  H .  crystallina. 

2  Helix  nemoralis. 

2  H.  hortensis. 

2  Helicella  itala  (juveniles). 

3  Hdicella  heripensis  (new  County  and  Divisional  record). 

3  Helicigona  lapicida. 

8  Hygromia  hispida. 

12  Pyramidula  rotundata. 

24  Acanthinula  aculeata.  N.D.R.* 

20  Vallonia  pulchella. 

6  Vallonia  excentrica.  N.D.R. 

8  Pupa  muscorutn. 

1  Vertigo  pygmea.  N.D.R. 

4  Clausilia  (not  yet  identified). 

8  Zua  lubrica. 

15  Ccecilioides  acicula. 

36  Carychium  minimum.  N.D.R. 

3  Cyclostoma  elegans. 

1  Limncea  truncatula.  N.D.R. 

The  value  of  this  interesting  record  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  the  geologists  could  throw  a  little  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  deposit  and  its  apparent  age.  H.  heripensis  we  may  hope 
to  take  later  alive,  as  it  occurs  now  in  many  English  counties. 

*  N.  D.  R.=New  Divisional  Record. 
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VERTEBRATA. 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  observations 
on  the  ornithology  of  the  county  which  have  come  to  my  notice 
during  the  year  1914. 

The  Spring  migratory  birds  in  the  Doddington  district  arrived 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual — the  ChifFchaff  on  April  1st,  the 
Willow  Wren  on  the  4th,  and  the  Nightingale  on  the  14th,  being 
all  about  one  w?eek  in  advance  of  their  average  times  of  arrival. 

Judging  from  the  notes  I  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
Caton  Haigh,  on  the  Autumn  migration  on  the  N.E.  Coast,  no 
very  remarkable  features  have  come  under  notice.  A  Fieldfare 
was  seen  there  and  obtained  on  September  4th,  an  unusually  early 
date  for  this  species  to  occur  in  our  Islands  ;  and  on  September 
5th  a  Red-backed  Shrike,  a  decidedly  rare  species  in  Lincolnshire, 
even  on  migration,  wras  observed.  Throughout  September, 
Greenshanks  and  other  wading  birds  were  abundant  on  the  coast, 
and  tamer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  shore-shooters, 
whose  movements  were  restricted  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  usual  migrants,  such  as  Redstarts,  Pied  Flycatchers,  and 
other  small  birds,  appeared  in  fair  numbers  at  their  proper  times 
of  passage,  but  no  great  “  rushes  ”  w7ere  noticed,  and  no  very 
rare  birds  were  observed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  movement 
noticed  was  a  very  considerable  flight  of  Peewits,  wrhich  came 
in  from  the  S.E.,  travelling  N.W.,  on  October  7th. 

The  early  snowstorm  of  the  morning  of  November  15th 
probably  drove  in  many  winter  visitors  from  the  North.  For 
example,  I  saw  three  Goosanders  the  following  day  on  the 
Ballast  Pits  close  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  several  species  of 
Ducks  appeared  to  be  on  the  move. 

With  regard  to  interesting  records  of  the  breeding  of  birds 
in  the  county,  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  Garganey  Teal, 
of  which  species  a  nest  with  ten  eggs  was  found  in  a  locality 
which  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  define  too  closely.  It  is 
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satisfactory  to  know  that  this  somewhat  rare  species  still  nests 
occasionally  in  our  county,  as  former  records  do  not  refer  to 
recent  years. 

Has  the  Stone  Curlew  vanished  as  a  breeding  species  from  the 
warrens  of  N.W.  Lincolnshire  ?  Formerly  they  were  fairly 
abundant,  and  eggs  have  certainly  been  found  during  the  present 
century;  but  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  been  negative.  I  think  probably  a 
pair  or  two  are  left.  In  the  same  district  the  Short-eared  Owl 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct  as  a  breeding  species,  but  appears  to  be 
somewhat  irregular,  and  not  to  be  found  every  year. 

The  present  year  probably  marks  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
Lincolnshire  colonies  of  the  Black-headed  Gull,  namely  that  on 
Crosby  Warren.  This  colony  was  started  about  the  year  1865  as 
an  off-shoot  from  the  more  famous  one  at  Twigmoor,  a  few  miles 
distant.  In  1905  it  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  began  to 
decrease  soon  after,  owing  chiefly  to  the  gradual  drainage  of  the 
nesting  ponds,  due  to  the  approach  of  the  iron-ore  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  I  am  told  that  this  year  about  six  pairs  attempted  to  nest, 
but  the  eggs  were  stolen  by  Jackdaws.  Though  this  particular 
colony  has  been  lost,  the  members  have  probably  migrated  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  Twigmoor  or  Scotton  Common  colonies. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  members  of  some  of  our  five  or 
six  Lincolnshire  Heronries  have  been  rudely  disturbed.  About 
four  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  thin  down  the  numbers 
of  Herons  in  Tothill  Wood,  near  Louth,  in  the  interests  of 
trout-fishing.  The  result  appears  to  have  been  that  some  of  the 
birds  shifted  their  nesting  haunts  to  the  older  pitch  in  Muckton 
Wood,  and  others  moved  further  south  to  Welton  Wood. 

All  the  larger  trees  in  Newball  Wood,  near  Langworth,  have 
during  the  last  few  years  been  felled,  and  the  Heronry,  which  has 
been  there  for  many  years,  has  been  broken  up.  From  enquiries 
I  have  made,  it  appears  that  the  birds  have  scattered  about  the 
surrounding  woodlands,  having  formed  small  colonies  in  Stainton, 
Stainfieldj  and  Southrey  Woods, 
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A  similar  disturbance  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  Heronry 
situated  in  the  very  beautiful  stretch  of  woodland  known  as 
Skellingthorpe  Big  Wood.  The  process  of  cutting  down  500 
acres  of  trees  has,  most  unfortunately  from  a  naturalist’s  point 
of  view,  been  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Herons  will  not 
leave  the  district,  but  will  return  to  their  ancestral  home  in  the 
adjacent  Doddington  Woodlands.  Entomologists  will  especially 
deplore  the  loss  of  this  fine  wood,  as  for  rarities  it  is  perhaps 
second  to  none  in  the  county,  Newball  Wood,  one  of  its  chief 
rivals,  having  lately  shared  a  similar  fate.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  growth  of  future  years  will,  to  some  extent,  repair  the 
damage  done  to  a  rare  and  most  interesting  insect  fauna. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  the  increase  of  an 
interesting  species,  the  Great-Crested  Grebe.  Without  doubt  this 
bird  has  been  extending  its  breeding  range  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  The  drainage  of  the  Fens  must|have,  for  the 
time,  almost  banished  the  bird  from  the  localities  in  which  it 
once  bred  commonly  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  this  fine 
species  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the  other  Fen  breeders  such  as 
Avocet,  Ruff,  Godwit,  Black  Tern  and  Bearded  Tit.  The 
Grebe  bred  near  Stamford  in  1852,  as  may  be  seen  from  examples 
in  the  County  Museum  at  Lincoln,  but  it  was  probably  not 
until  nearly  half-a-century  later  that  the  species  began  to 
■re-establish  its  position  in  the  county.  At  the  present  day  I 
know  of  six  or  seven  localities  where  this  species  nests,  some  of 
them  having  been  occupied  for  the  first  time  quite  recently,  so  it 
is  clear  that  the  extension  of  range  is  still  continuing,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  in  a  few  years  every  suitable  piece  of  water  in  the 
county  will  be  adorned  during  the  summer  by  a  pair  or  two 
of  these  handsome  and  interesting  birds,  if  proper  protection  is 
afforded  them. 

ACARINA  (Mites). 

J.  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

The  cold  late  spring,  followed  by  a  dry  summer  and  a 
shortened  programme  of  Field  Meetings,  has  interfered  greatly 
with  investigations  in  this  department  ;  nevertheless,  three  of 
our  Field  Meetings  out  of  four  yielded  interesting  material. 
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For  the  Caistor  Meeting  (Croxby  Wood  and  Pond)  on 
May  26th,  Dr.  C.  F.  George,  to  whom  I  submitted  the  specimens, 
writes,  identifying  from  the  pond  :  a  Water  Mite  ( Atax  species). 

From  dead  beech  leaves,  ex-wood 

A  few  Hoplophora  ferrugmea. 

A  few  Ritteria  nemorum. 

A  few  Ottonia  ramosa  ;  and 

Three  Tronibids  species  not  determined  ; 

Also  Ottonia  ramosa  (ex-moss),  Canwick,  on  the  10th  of  same 
month. 

For  the  Irnham  Meeting,  June  25th  (Bulby  Wood),  Mr. 
George  identifies  Smeris  (Calypto  stoma)  hardyi,  and  says  “  they  are 
the  finest  examples  he  has  yet  met  with,  his  first  experience  being 
in  1878-79,  with  a  nymph  and  adult ;  it  is,  therefore,  without 
doubt  a  Lincolnshire  Mite.” 

Several  orange-coloured  and  extremely  active  Actinida,  species 
undetermined,  were  observed  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  amongst  loose 
stones  ;  these  are  often  called  Money  Spiders,  but  are  true  Mites 
nevertheless. 

Donington-on-Bain  Meeting,  July  28th,  1914  (Red  Hill, 
Goulceby) : — 

Rhyncolophus  regalis,  Koch.  .  .  ?  These  lively  creatures 

were  noticed  by  our  Secretary  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  rabbit- 
scratching,  two  only  of  which  were  secured.  Mr.  George  writes 
that  “  they  resemble  Koch’s  regalis  excepting  that  their  legs  are 
red,  and  Koch  gives  them  as  ochre-coloured  ;  this  I  do  not 
consider  important,  as  the  red  colouring  of  the  body  can  easily 
get  into  the  legs.” 

Rowgate  Hill  : — 

A  beautiful  vermilion-coloured  Mite,  Ottonia  sheppardii  (ex- 
Moss)  and  B  ’della  viridis,  Koch.  .  .  ?  “  This  specimen  differs 

from  the  type  in  having  only  one  tractile  hair  at  end  of  palpus, 
and  may  be  another  species.” 

Several  Oribatids,  gamasids  and  one  nothrus  were  taken,  but 
have  not  yet  been  identified. 
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CRUSTACEA.  (Order  Isopoda). 

JOHN  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

Mr.  Rhodes  writes  that  along  the  coast  at  Cleethorpes  he 
obtained  on  August  4th  examples  of : — 

Oniscus  ascellus ,  Philoscia  runs  corum, 

Porcellio  scab  tv,  Tvichoniscus  pusillus  ; 

whilst  along  the  shore  near  Tetney  Haven  several  exceptionally 
large  examples  of  Ligia  oceanica  occurred  to  him.  He  states 
he  has  collected  the  same  species  at  Mablethorpe,  Saltfleet, 
Tetney  Haven,  Cleethorpes,  and  Grimsby. 

T.  pusillus  was  turned  up  at  Caistor,  May  26th,  by  Mr.  W. 
Denison  Roebuck  and  myself,  and  the  following  day  at  Croxby. 


NOTE  ON  C  A  KILE  MARITIMA. 

MISS  L.  GILHAM. 

On  August  3rd,  1914,  several  plants  of  Cakile  mavitima  were 
found  growing  in  a  little  channel,  or  ditch,  a  few  yards  in 
width  and  fairly  deep,  which  enters  the  River  Trent  just  below 
Gainsborough.  No  other  specimens  of  Cakile  were  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood,  nor  do  I  remember  having  seen  it  at  all  along  the 
riverside  in  previous  years.  The  plant  is  noted  in  the  “  Check 
List  of  the  Lincolnshire  Flora  ”  as  having  been  found  in  divisions 
4,  9,  11,  all  littoral  regions,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  This  is 
rather  what  would  be  expected,  for  a  shifting  seashore  appears 
to  be  the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant,  Cakile  never  being  found,  so 
far  as  I  know,  on  shifting  soils  which  are  not  saline  (as  are 
Erodium  cicut avium ,  Sptrgulavia  rubra,  and  certain  other  plants). 
Its  appearance  at  this  spot  is  therefore  of  two-fold  interest. 

(1.)  We  have  here  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
suitability  of  the  large  fleshy  fruits  of  Cakile  for  water  dispersal, 
for  if  Cakile  is  normally  found  only  on  the  seashore,  the  nearest 
place  from  which  seeds  could  have  come  would  be  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  distant,  and  such  seeds  could  only  have  been 
carried  to  this  spot  by  the  inflowing  tide.  But  Cakile  was 
not  found  elsewhere  along  the  river,  and  the  question  arises— 
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Is  it  a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence  for  fruits  of  this  plant  to  be 
carried  up  the  river,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  rarity  of 
full-grown  plants  is  due,  not  to  a  small  supply  of  fruits,  but  to 
the  unsuitability  of  conditions,  soil  or  otherwise  ?  The  second 
alternative  will  be  considered  below  [Section  (2)] .  With  regard 
to  the  former  alternative,  I  may  say  that  on  examining  specimens 
of  mud  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  and  also  from  the 
ditch  were  Cakile  was  growing,  I  found  no  large  seeds  or  fruits, 
and  certainly  none  belonging  to  Cahile. 

(2)  Knowing  the  natural  habitat  of  Cakile ,  we  must  conclude 
either  that  the  soil  of  this  spot  is  of  considerable  salinity,  or  else 
that  Cakile  is  here  flourishing  under  somewhat  abnormal  conditions. 
With  a  view  to  obtaining  light  on  that  point,  I  visited  the  little 
ditch  soon  after  the  tide  had  begun  to  flow  out,  and  collected  some 
of  the  newly-deposited  mud.  To  this  mud  I  added  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  stirred  up  the  whole,  filtered,  boiled  the  filtrate 
down  to  a  few  cu-cms .,  and  then  tested  this  liquid  with  silver 
nitrate.  A  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  was  given,  proving  the 
presence  of  common  salt  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  original 
mud.  No  actual  quantitative  experiments  were  made,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  the  salinity  of  this  mud  will  compare  with 
that  of  the  soil  of  the  seashore — probably  the  former  will  be 
brackish  rather  than  truly  saline.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
mud  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  just  below  high-tide 
level,  contained  approximately  the  same  properties  of  salt  as  did 
the  mud  from  the  ditch.  Taking  this  fact  with  that  mentioned  in 
(1),  we  must  conclude  that  the  presence  of  Cakile  in  the  ditch  and 
not  on  the  actual  river  bank  is  either  [a)  accidental,  the  number 
of  fruits  washed  up  being  small  ;  or  ( b )  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ditch  provides  a  spot,  sheltered  from  the  swift  current  of  the 
stream,  where  seeds  can  obtain  a  foothold,  and  germinate  in 
safety. 

Further  observations  on  the  occurence  of  Cakile ,  and  on  its 
power  of  growth  on  different  types  of  soil,  would  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


By  the  Rev.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.;  M.B.O.U. 

No  complete  List  of  the  Birds  which  have  occurred  in  the  County 
of  Lincolnshire  has  as  yet  been  published.  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh 
has,  in  manuscript,  a  list  he  has  prepared  for  the  Victoria  County  History 
series,  and  the  same  gentleman  intends  shortly  to  publish  a  more 
comprehensive  work  on  the  Birds  of  the  County.  Among  the  works  on 
the  Birds  of  various  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  more  interesting  which  have  come  to  the  writer’s  notice  : — 

(1)  Extracts,  relating  to  the  county,  from  “  British  Zoology,” 

T.  Pennant,  1771 ;  and  the  “  Ornithological  Dictionary,” 
1802,  and  “Supplement,”  1813,  G.  Montagu, 

(2)  Annotations  by  John  Cordeaux  of  that  portion  of  Michael 

Drayton’s  “  Polyolbion,”  which  refers  to  the  Birds  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Fens  and  Wolds  in  1612:  “The  Naturalist,” 
1886. 

(3)  “  The  Hen  Harrier  in  Lincolnshire  Sixty  Years  Ago,”  the  late 

Rev.  E.  Elmhirst :  “  The  Field,”  November  27th,  1886. 

(4)  A  Paper  on  “  The  Ornithology  of  Lincolnshire,”  Rev.  R.  P. 
Alington  :  “The  Naturalist,”  1852. 

(5)  “  Birds  of  the  Humber  District,”  John  Cordeaux,  1872. 

(6)  “  The  Fenland :  Past  and  Present,”  Miller  and  Skertchley, 

pp.  362-388,  1878. 

(7)  “  Birds  of  Spalding  and  the  South  Lincolnshire  Fenland,” 

1886-1896;  T.  J.  H.  Brogden’s  Notes,  edited  by  John  Cordeaux; 
“  The  Naturalist,”  1900,  pp.  17-32. 

(8)  “  A  List  of  British  Birds  belonging  to  the  Humber  District,” 

revised  to  April,  1899,  John  Cordeaux,  1899. 

(9)  “  The  Birds  of  N,W.  Lindsey  ”;  Max  Peacock.  Four  Papers 

appearing  in  “  The  Naturalist”  for  1902,  1906,  and  1908. 

(The  Manuscript  of  a  concluding  Paper  exists,  and  will 
probably  be  published). 
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(io)  Frequent  and  lengthy  Reports,  chiefly  on  the  Migration  of 
Birds  on  the  N.E.  Lincolnshire  Coast,  by  John  Cordeaux 
(“  Zoologist,”  1864-1899)  and  G.  H.  C.  Haigh  (“  Zoologist,” 
1900-1904). 

(n)  Papers  on  “Lincolnshire  Heronries”  and  Lincolnshire 
Gulleries,”  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt  (“  Zoologist,”  1908, 
p.  450,  and  1909,  p.  139). 

(12)  “The  Migration  of  Birds  as  observed  in  Lincolnshire”: 
Presidential  Address  of  G.  H.  C.  Haigh  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’  Union,  1913  (L.N.U.  Transactions,  1913).  An 
exceedingly  valuable  Paper. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  Notes  and  Papers  on 
Lincolnshire  Birds,  far  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals  and  standard  works  on  British 
Ornithology. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  List  to  record  all  the 
species  found  in  each  of  the  twelve  Northern  and  six  Southern  Natural 
History  Divisions  into  which  the  county  has  been  divided.  Even  if  it 
were  advisable  to  do  this  the  material  is  not  at  the  writer’s  disposal ; 
but  though  this  procedure  is  no  doubt  best  with  regard  to  botany  and 
entomology,  it  would  not  have  the  same  value,  and  might  even  give 
false  impressions  with  regard  to  such  wandering  creatures  as  birds. 
For  practically  every  species  of  bird  now  found  in  the  county,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Nuthatch  and  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker,  is 
noticed  at  some  time  or  other  on  migration.  No  doubt  many  individual 
birds  are  more  or  less  resident  in  certain  districts,  but  other  members 
of  the  same  species  will  be  found  to  be  regular  migrants,  especially  in 
Spring  and  Autumn,  at  which  seasons  hosts  of  birds  are  constantly 
arriving  on  or  leaving  our  coasts  to  and  from  lands  across  the  sea. 

Only  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  physical  features  of  the  county 
need  here  be  given.  Two  high  ridges  of  land  run  more  or  less  parallel 
through  the  county  from  N.  to  S.,  known  as  the  “  Wolds  ”  on  the  chalk, 
and  the  “Cliff”  or  “Heath”  on  the  oolite  formation.  In  the  S.E., 
with  an  arm  extending  along  the  Witham  Valley  and  reaching  Lincoln, 
lies  the  “  Fen,”  now  a  highly-cultivated  district ;  and  along  the  coast, 
between  the  “  Wolds  ”  and  the  sea,  lies  a  long  narrow  strip  of  grazing 
land  known  as  the  “  Marsh.”  The  only  wild  uncultivated  land  now 
existing  in  the  county  is  in  the  N.W.,  and  consists  of  a  tract  of  sandy 
heaths  and  warrens,  some  of  which  are  vanishing  before  the  advance  of 
ironstone  mining  operations.  The  ornithology  of  this  district  is  still 
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very  interesting,  and  it  still  possesses  several  large  “  Gulleries,”  and 
many  rare  breeding  species  of  Ducks,  and  the  Stone-Curlew  is  here  even 
now  hardly  extinct.  Between  the  “Cliff”  and  “Wold”  lie  the  larger 
remnants  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Lincolnshire,  and  these  were  the  last 
haunts  of  the  Buzzard  and  Kite.  The  glory  of  the  “  Fen,”  with  its  former 
inhabitants,  such  as  Bearded  Tit,  Bittern,  Godwit,  Ruff,  Avocet,  and 
Black  Tern  has  departed  with  the  drainage;  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
“  Wold  ”  has  banished  that  grand  bird,  the  Great  Bustard  ;  while  the 
Pink-footed  Geese  come  in  smaller  numbers  than  of  old.  Probably 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  county  at  the  present  day  is  the 
coast-line  of  the  “Marsh,”  with  its  “fifties”  and  wide  sands  and 
extensive  mud-flats.  County  naturalists  may  congratulate  themselves 
that  this  district  has  produced  two  ornithologists  of  world-wide  reputation, 
the  late  John  Cordeaux  and  Mr.  G.H.Caton  Haigh.  Immense  movements 
of  birds  take  place  on  this  coast-line  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  which  are 
not  to  be  observed  even  a  few  miles  inland,  and  many  rare  stragglers 
have  first  been  recorded  for  Britain  from  this  district.  If  only  the 
shores  of  the  Wash  had  been  as  well  watched  as  the  coast-line  of  the 
“  Marsh,”  many  more  interesting  facts  would  probably  have  been 
placed  on  record.  The  chief  work  for  ornithologists  in  the  county  at 
the  present  time  is  (i)  to  gather  up  all  scraps  of  information  of  the  past 
(many  interesting  collections  have  unfortunately  been  sold  and  scattered 
without  notes  having  been  kept  of  the  specimens)  ;  (2)  to  do  what  they 
can  to  preserve  the  species  now  in  danger  of  extermination ;  (3)  to 
observe  the  gradual  extension  of  breeding  range  of  colonizing  species, 
e.g.,  the  Little  Owl,  Great-Crested  Grebet  and  several  of  the  Ducks;  and 
(4)  to  watch  and  keep  records  from  the  shores  of  the  Wash  from 
Gibraltar  Point  to  the  Norfolk  boundary. 

In  the  following  List,  of  which  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement 
follow  closely  Howard  Saunders’  “  List  of  British  Birds,”  revised  to 
1907,  two-hundred-and-ninety-five  species  have  been  included,  but  of 
these  nine  have  not  been  numbered.  All  Cordeaux’s  records  have  been 
allowed  to  stand,  in  consideration  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  one  or  two  of  his  records,  as  for  example  those  of  the  Ortolan, 
Lesser  Kestrel  and  Little  Crake  appear  to  rest  on  somewhat 
slender  evidence.  This  leaves  286  species  which  may  fairly,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  be  admitted  into  the  County  List. 

In  this  List  a  Resident  signifies  a  species  which  breeds  and  of  which 
some  members  are  present  in  the  county  all  the  year  ;  a  Summer  Visitor  a 
species  which  arrives  in  Spring,  stays  to  breed,  and  departs  in  Autumn  ; 
a  Visitor  on  Migration,  a  species  which  occurs  periodically,  usually 
as  a  passage  migrant  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  but  does  not  breed  ;  and 
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a  Winter  Visitor  a  species  which  arrives  in  Autumn  and  stays  in  the 
county  until  the  following  Spring.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid 
the  occasional  overlapping  of  these  terms. 

Besides  all  these  there  are  stragglers  and  accidental  visitors  which 
occur  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  on  the  coast,  but  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  every  year  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

To  save  repetition,  the  following  contractions,  referring  chiefly  to 
the  works  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Paper,  have  been  used  : — 

J.  C.,  1872  =John  Cordeaux,  k‘ Birds  of  Humber  District,”  1872. 

J.  C.  =  ,,  ,,  ,,  revised  to  1899. 

G.  H.  C.  H.=G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  Esq. 

M.  P.  =Max  Peacock,  “  Birds  of  N.W.  Lindsey.” 

E.  A.  W-P.  =The  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe- Peacock. 

T.  J.  H.  B.  =T.  J.  H.  Brogden’s  “  Spalding  List.” 

F.  L.  B.  =The  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt. 

Yarrell  =  “  History  of  British  Birds,”  by  W.  Yarrell ;  fourth 

edition,  1871-1885. 

Z.  =The  monthly  periodical,  “  The  Zoologist,”  1843-1915. 

ORDER  PASSERES. 

Family  Turdid^e. 

Sub-family  Turdin/E. 

1  MISTLE-THRUSH.  T urdus  viscivorus ,  Linnaeus. 

Resident  and  common.  Large  immigration  in  Autumn. 

2  SONGTHRUSH.  T.  musicus.  L. 

Resident  and  common.  Immense  immigration  in  Autumn. 

3  REDWING.  T .  iliacus.  L. 

Common  from  early  October  to  the  end  of  March. 

4  FIELDFARE.  T.  pilaris.  L. 

Common  from  end  of  October  to  middle  of  April. 

5  BLACKBIRD.  T.  merula.  L. 

Resident  and  abundant.  Immense  immigration  in  Autumn. 

6  RING*OUZEL.  T.  torquatus.  L. 

A  regular  Spring  and  Autumn  migrant,  sometimes  numerous  on 
coast  at  latter  season.  Has  bred  occasionally  in  N.W.  of 
County  (J  C  and  M  P). 

7  WHEATEAR.  Saxicola  cenanthe.  L. 

A  few  breed  in  suitable  localities,  but  chiefly  a  passing 
migrant  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  immense  numbers  passing 
S.  along  the  coast  during  latter  season. 
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8  WHINCHAT.  Pratincola  rubetra.  L. 

A  fairly  common  Summer  visitor,  but  seems  to  have  become 
scarcer  lately  as  a  breeding  species. 

9  STONECHAT.  P.  rubicola.  L. 

A  local  resident,  especially  in  N.W.  and  near  the  coast. 

10  REDSTART.  Ruticilla,  phcenicums.  L. 

A  local  Summer  visitor,  rather  scarce  as  a  breeding  species. 
Many  pass  along  the  coast  in  Autumn. 

n  BLACK  REDSTART.  R.  titys.  Scopoli. 

A  very  rare  visitor ;  about  four  records,  all  for  October. 
Perhaps  also  passes  through  county  in  Spring.  South 
Lincolnshire  October  25th,  1867  (Cordeaux) ;  N.  Cotes, 
October  10th,  1892 ;  October  19th,  1908 ;  October  13th. 
1913  (G  H  C  H).  Inner  Dousing  Lightship,  April  14th,  1905  ; 
(B.O.C.  Migration  Report,  1906). 

12  RED-SPOTTED  BLUETHROAT.  Cyanecula  suecica.  L. 

Very  rare  passing  visitor  to  the  coast,  usually  in  September. 
Only  about  five  records,  all  from  N.E.  coast  (G  H  C  H), 
September  21st,  1892  ;  October  4th,  1899  ;  three,  September 
2ist,  1903. 

13  REDBREAST.  Erithacns  rubecula.  L. 

A  common  resident.  Very  large  immigration  noticeable  on 
the  coast  in  October. 

14  NIGHTINGALE.  Daulias  luscinia.  L. 

A  Summer  visitor.  Numerous  in  S.W.  and  extending  its  range 
in  the  county.  Prefers  the  well-wooded  districts.  Reached 
N.  of  county  some  30  years  ago. 

Sub-family  Sylviin^e. 

15  WHITETHROAT.  Sylvia  cinerea.  Bechstein. 

A  common  Summer  visitor  from  end  of  April  to  September 
throughout  the  county. 

16  LESSER  WHITETHROAT.  S.  curvuca.  L. 

Fairly  common  Summer  visitor,  but  more  local  than  the 
last-mentioned  species. 

17  BLACKCAP.  5.  atricapilla.  L. 

A  Summer  visitor.  Not  numerous. 

r8  GARDEN-WARBLER.  S.  hovtensis.  Bechs. 

A  Summer  visitor,  arriving  later  than  the  Blackcap,  and 
decidedly  more  numerous  in  the  county. 

19  BARRED  WARBLER.  5.  nisoria.  Bechs. 

Very  rare  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast  in  September  and 
October.  Five  records  from  N.  Cotes,  between  1898-1913 
(G  H  C  H)  ;  September  5th,  1898 ;  October  17th,  1S99  '•> 
September  20th,  1902;  September  4th,  1905  ;  September  6th, 
1913 ;  and  one  record  from  Cleethorpes,  September  2nd, 
1911  (“  British  Birds,”  Vol.  V.,  p.  132). 
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20  GOLDEN-CRESTED  WREN.  Regulus  cristatus.  K.  L.  Koch. 

A  common  resident  in  all  the  wooded  districts ;  especially 
partial  to  conifers.  Enormous  immigration  from  the  Continent 
in  Autumn,  and  sometimes  swarms  on  the  coast  in  October. 

21  FIRE-CRESTED  WREN.  Regulus  ignicapillus.  Brehm. 

A  very  rare  straggler  in  late  Autumn.  One  shot  N.  Cotes, 
November  gth,  1901  (G  H  C  H) ;  the  only  reliable  record  for 
the  county. 

22  YELLOW-BROWED  WARBLER.  Phylloscopus  superciltosus.  Gmelin. 

A  very  rare  wanderer  from  Asia.  May  be  looked  for  on  the 
coast  in  October  after  E.  winds.  Five  records  of  specimens 
shot  at  N.  Cotes  between  the  years  1892-1912,  all  in  the 
Autumn  (G  H  C  H)  ;  October  7th,  1892 ;  October  19th, 
1908;  October  12th,  1909;  October  3rd,  1910;  September 
25th,  1912. 

23  GREENISH  VVILLOW-WARBLER.  P.  viridanus.  Gmelin. 

An  accidental  straggler  from  Asia.  One  shot  N.  Cotes, 
September  5th,  1896  (G  H  C  H).  The  first  British  example. 

24  CHIFFCHAFF.  P.  rufns.  Bechs. 

Summer  visitor,  fairly  numerous.  Arrives  sometimes  last  week 
in  March  ;  prefers  wooded  districts. 

25  WILLOW-WREN.  P.  trochilus.  L. 

An  abundant  Summer  visitor,  much  more  numerous  than  the 
last.  Many  appear  on  the  coast  in  August  and  September. 

26  WOOD-WREN.  P.  sibilatri.  Bechs. 

A  local  Summer  visitor,  preferring  large  beech  woods.  Occurs 
in  suitable  spots  throughout  the  county,  but  is  not  common. 

27  RADDE’S  BUSH-WARBLER.  Lusciniola  schwarzi.  Radde. 

An  accidental  straggler  from  E.  Asia.  One  shot  by  G  H  C  H 
at  N.  Cotes,  October  1st,  1898.  The  first  recognised  European 
example. 

28  REED-WARBLER.  Acrocephalus  streperus.  Vieillot. 

A  local  Summer  visitor,  but  not  uncommon  in  localities  suitable 
to  its  reed-loving  habits. 

29  GREAT  REED-WARBLER.  A.  turdoides.  Meyer. 

Perhaps  an  Autumn  straggler.  Never  obtained,  but  twice 
reported  as  seen  near  the  N.E.  coast.  (J  C). 

30  SEDGE-WARBLER.  A .  phragmitis.  Bechs. 

A  common  Summer  visitor  to  suitable  haunts. 

31  GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER.  Locustella  noevia.  Boddaert. 

An  uncommon  Summer  visitor  of  uncertain  appearance,  but 
has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 

32  LANCEOLATED  WARBLER  L.  lanceolata.  Temminck. 

An  accidental  straggler  from  Asia.  The  first  British  record  is 
of  one  shot  at  N.  Cotes,  November  18th,  1909  (G  H  C  H), 
“  British  Birds,”  Vol.  III.,  p.  353. 

33  SAVI’S  WARBLER.  L.  luscinioides.  Savi. 

It  is  probable  that  this  species  nested  in  the  Fens  before 
drainage  took  place,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  records 
existing.  One  was  supposed  to  have  been  seen  at  Great 
Cotes  by  J.  Cordeaux  on  May  24th,  1897  (J  C). 
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Sub-family  Accentorin^e. 

34  HEDGE-SPARROW.  Accentor  modularis.  L. 

A  common  resident.  Many  also  arrive  from  the  Continent  in 
Autumn. 

Family  Cinclid^e. 

35  DIPPER.  Cinclus  aqnaticus.  Bechs. 

Very  rare,  and  probably  only  an  occasional  vagrant.  One, 
Alford,  Autumn,  1874 ;  two,  Great  Cotes,  Autumn,  1875  (J  C) ; 
one,  Coleby,  March,  1907  (Lincoln  Museum). 

36  BLACK-BELLIED  DIPPER.  C.  melanogaster.  Brehm. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  N.  European  form  of  the  Dipper  have 
been  obtained  in  the  county  during  Winter,  usually  near  the 
coast  (J  C).  A  specimen  from  Washingboro’,  obtained  about 
1905,  had  very  little  chestnut  on  the  breast,  so  perhaps 
belongs  to  this  form  (F  L  B). 

Family  Panurid^e. 

37  BEARDED  REEDLING  OR  BEARDED  TITMOUSE.  Panurus  biarmicus.  L. 

Probabty  extinct  in  the  county  for  more  than  half-a-century. 
It  occurred  in  the  great  reedy  tracks  near  Cowbit  early  in 
19th  century  :  see  Montagu’s  “  Dictionary  of  British  Birds.” 
From  Yarrell,  Vol.  I.,  p.  517,  it  appears  that  the  species  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  about  1830.  A 
pair  in  the  Lincoln  Museum,  from  the  late  Dr.  Harvey’s 
collection,  are  probably  county  specimens,  as  all  that 
gentleman’s  birds  were  said  to  have  been  local.  One  was 
shot  on  Brumby  West  Common,  N.W.  Lincolnshire,  about 
1840  (M  P). 

Family  Parid^e. 

38  WHITE  HEADED  LONG-TAILED  TITMOUSE.  Acredula  caudata.  L. 

An  example  of  this  Continental  form  was  observed  in  Great 
Cotes  Marsh,  November,  1872  (J  C). 

39  BRITISH  LONG-TAILED  TITMOUSE.  A.  rosea,  Blyth. 

A  common  resident  ;  preferring  woodland  districts. 

40  GREAT  TITMOUSE.  Parus  major.  L. 

A  common  resident ;  many  also  come  in  Autumn. 

41  COAL-TITMOUSE.  P.  ater.  L. 

This  Continental  form  of  the  following  occurs  occasionally  on 
migration,  e  g.,  Great  Cotes,  October,  1898  (J  C). 

42  BRITISH  COAL-TITMOUSE.  P.  britannicus.  Sharpe  and  Dresser. 

A  common  resident ;  preferring  coniferous  trees. 

43  BRITISH  MARSH  TITMOUSE.  P.  dresseri.  Stejneger. 

Locally  a  common  resident,  e.g.,  in  the  woodlands  near  Lincoln. 
Perhaps  absent  from  the  coast  districts,  as  G  H  C  H  has 
never  seen  it  at  N.  Cotes.  Those  mentioned  by  J  C  perhaps 
next  species. 

44  BRITISH  WILLOW  TITMOUSE.  P.  Kleinschmidti .  Helm. 

Distribution  in  the  county  little  known,  owing  probably  to 
confusion  with  the  Marsh-Tit,  but  has  been  obtained  in 
Autumn  and  Winter  at  least  seven  times  near  the  N.E.  coast 
between  1894-1899  (G  H  C  H)  ;  see  “  British  Birds,”  Vol.  IV., 
p.  284.  These  specimens  were  at  first  thought  to  be  merely 
Marsh-Tits,  until  critically  examined  by  H.  F.  Witherby  and 
Dr.  Hartert. 
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45  BLUE  TITMOUSE.  P.  cceruleus.  L. 

A  common  resident ;  also  an  Autumn  immigrant. 

Family  Sittid.e. 

46  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  cassia.  Wolf. 

A  scarce  resident,  only  occurring  in  the  well-timbered  districts 
and  seldom  wandering.  Perhaps  less  rare  in  S.W.  of  county. 

Family  Troglodytid^;. 

47  WREN.  Troglodytes  pavvulus.  Koch. 

A  common  resident.  Apparently  a  migration  on  the  coast  in 
Autumn. 

Family  Certhiid^;. 

48  TREE-CREEPER.  Certhia familiaris .  L. 

A  common  resident  in  wooded  districts,  often  overlooked  owing 
to  its  unobtrusive  habits. 

Family  Motacillid.l. 

49  PIED  WAGTAIL.  Motacilla  lugubris.  Temminck. 

A  common  Summer  visitor.  Many  remain  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  majority  depart  in  Autumn. 

50  WHITE  WAGTAIL.  M.  alba.  L. 

A  rare  passing  visitor  in  Spring.  Has  perhaps  nested  (J  C). 

51  GREY  WAGTAIL.  M.  melanope.  Pallas. 

Chiefly  a  winter  visitor,  from  September  to  March,  but  has 
nested  occasionally,  e.g.,  Great  Cotes,  1897  (J  C)  ;  and  yearly 
at  Haverholme  (J  D  Coward,  1908). 

52  BLUE-HEADED  YELLOW  WAGTAIL  M.flava.  L. 

A  rare  passing  migrant  in  Autumn.  One  immature  shot  at 
North  Cotes,  1894  (G  H  C  H).  Perhaps  the  “  Grey-headed  ” 
Wagtails — December,  1895 — in  T  J  H  B’s  List  were  of  this 
species. 

53  YELLOW  WAGTAIL  M.  raii.  Bonaparte. 

A  Summer  visitor,  nesting  in  suitable  districts  throughout 
the  county.  The  commonest  Wagtail  in  the  Spalding 
district  (T  J  H  B).  Large  numbers  pass  along  the  coast  in 
September. 

54  TREE-PIPIT.  Anthns  trivialis.  L. 

A  common  Summer  visitor,  preferring  the  wooded  districts. 

55  MEADOW-PIPIT.  A .  pratensis.  L. 

A  common  resident,  though  comparatively  few  remain  through 
the  Winter.  Large  passage  on  the  coast  in  September. 

56  RICHARD’S  PIPIT.  A.richardi.  Vieillot. 

A  straggler.  One  seen  at  Tetney,  October  12th,  1887  (J  C) ; 
one  shot  N.  Cotes,  November  16th,  1912  (G  H  C  H). 

57  WATER-PIPIT.  A .  spipoletta.  L. 

Once.  An  adult  female  shot  Tetney  Haven,  April  5th,  1895 
(G  H  C  H). 

58  ROCK-PIPIT.  A.  obscurus.  Latham. 

A  common  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  seldom  straying  far 
inland.  Perhaps  a  few  nest  on  the  coast,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  record  of  this. 
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59  SCANDINAVIAN  ROCK-PIPIT.  A.  rupestris.  Nilsson. 

This  race  of  the  Rock- Pipit,  which  acquires  in  Spring  a  vinous 
colouring  on  the  breast,  is  a  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast, 
where  it  seems  to  be  more  numerous  than  A.  obscurus 
(G  H  C  H). 

Family  Oriolid.e. 

60  GOLDEN  ORIOLE.  Oriolus  galbula.  L. 

A  very  rare  Summer  visitor.  Has  apparently  nested,  or 
attempted  to  do  so,  on  two  or  three  occasions  during  the 
last  forty  years  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county  (J  C  and  M  P). 
A  specimen  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  is  from  Gainsborough, 
August,  1908.  See  also  “The  Naturalist,”  1908,  p.  359;  and 
1909,  p.  268. 

Family  Laniid.e. 

61  GREAT  GREY  SHRIKE.  Lanius  excubitor.  L. 

A  rare  Winter  visitor,  but  occurs  most  years,  chiefly  near  the 
coast.  The  form  with  one  white  bar  on  the  wing  (L.  major, 
Pallas)  seems  to  have  occurred  as  frequently  as  the  type 

(J  C). 

62  RED-BACKED  SHRIKE.  L.  collurio.  L. 

A  rare  Summer  visitor.  Has  frequently  bred  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  (J  Cullingford,  “  Z.,”  1883,  p.  339).  Nested 
at  Haverholme,  S.  Lincolnshire,  1907  and  1908  (J  D  Coward), 
and  perhaps  does  so  annually.  Skegness,  perhaps  breeding, 
July  16th,  1913  (F  L  B).  In  the  north  of  county  has  bred  in 
parishes  of  Hibaldstow  and  Raventhorpe  (J  C)  ;  one  at 
N.  Cotes,  September  5th,  1914  (G  H  C  H). 

Family  Ampelid^e. 

63  WAXWING.  Ampelis  gar  ruins.  L. 

A  Winter  visitor  of  very  uncertain  appearance.  At  times  a 
good  many  are  seen,  as  in  the  years  1850,  1867,  1883,  1893, 
1914.  January  and  February  are  the  most  likely  months  for 
their  visits. 

Family  Muscicapid^e. 

64  PIED  FLYCATCHER.  Muscicapa  atricapilla.  L. 

Chiefly  a  visitor  to  the  coast  at  the  times  of  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  migration  ;  often  numerous  in  N.E.  in  August  and 
September.  Nested  at  Scawby,  1871  (J  C)  ;  West  Rasen, 
1891;  Normanby,  1896  (M  P) ;  Gainsborough  (F  M  Burton); 
Haverholme,  S.  Lincolnshire,  1901  (J  D  Coward). 

65  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER.  M.  grisola.  L. 

A  common  Summer  visitor,  arriving  in  the  first  half  of  May. 

66  RED-BREASTED  FLYCATCHER.  M.parva.  Bechs. 

A  single  record.  One  shot  by  G  H  C  H  at  N.  Cotes,  September 
16th,  1909  “  British  Birds,”  Vol.  III.,  p.  226. 

Family  Hirundinid^e. 

67  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  L. 

A  well-known  Summer  visitor,  arriving  during  the  first  half  of 
April. 

68  HOUSE-MARTIN.  Chelidon  urbica.  L. 

A  common  Summer  visitor,  arriving  later  than  the  swallow, 
about  the  last  week  in  April. 
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69  SAND-MARTIN.  Cotile  rip  aria.  L. 

A  common  Summer  visitor,  but  somewhat  local ;  nesting  in 
sand  and  gravel  pits  and  the  banks  of  streams. 

Family  Fringillidjs. 

Sub-family  Fringillin.l. 

70  GREENFINCH.  Ligurinus  Moris.  L. 

A  common  resident ;  also  an  immigrant  in  Autumn. 

71  HAWFINCH.  Coccothraustes  vulgaris.  Pallas. 

Resident,  and  nesting  in  many  localities,  both  in  north  and  south 
of  county,  in  fair  numbers.  Has  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
When  the  young  leave  the  nest  they  are  very  destructive  in 
gardens  to  green  peas,  easily  cutting  open  the  pods  with 
their  beaks. 

72  GOLDFINCH.  Carduelis  elegans.  Stephens. 

The  “  Redcap  ”  is  a  resident  which  was  getting  scarce,  but 
most  fortunately  has  become  common  again  during  recent 
years.  Breeds  in  many  districts,  both  north  and  south,  and 
deserves  every  encouragement. 

73  SISKIN.  Chrysomitris  spinus.  L. 

An  uncommon  Winter  visitor.  Fond  of  feeding  in  birches  and 
alders  with  Redpolls  and  other  small  birds.  Some  years 
many  occur,  e.g.,  1881  (J  C).  Large  flock,  Ashby  Decoy, 
1879  (M  P) ;  Spalding,  1890  (T  J  H  B).  Noticed  at  Leaden- 
ham  in  Winter  (Capt.  J.  S.  Reeve,)  large  flock  near  Market 
Rasen,  December  4th,  1902  (F  L  B)  ;  one  male,  Hartsholme, 
near  Lincoln,  April  nth,  1910  (F  L  B). 

74  HOUSE-SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  L. 

Resident ;  very  abundant.  An  immigration  in  Winter  (J  C). 

75  TREE-SPARROW.  P.  montanus.  L. 

Resident ;  nesting  in  many  localities,  both  north  and  south. 
Large  immigrant  flocks  arrive  in  the  Winter. 

76  CHAFFINCH.  Fringilla  ccelebs.  L. 

An  abundant  resident.  Large  flocks  arrive  in  Autumn  and 
Winter,  and  frequent  stubble  fields  with  other  finches. 

77  BRAMBL1NG.  F.  niontifringilla.  L. 

A  common  Winter  visitor  to  the  county,  arriving  in  October. 
Very  partial  to  beech  woods,  in  search  of  the  “  mast.” 

78  LINNET.  Linota  cannabina.  L. 

A  common  resident.  Large  accessions  in  Autumn. 

79  MEALY  REDPOLL.  L.  linaria.  L. 

A  rare  Winter  visitor,  irregular  in  appearance.  Sometimes 
not  uncommon,  e.g.  Winter  of  1913-14,  during  which  parties 
were  observed  at  N.  Cotes,  from  October  8th — February  13th 
(G  H  C  H)  ;  and  single  specimens  at  Messingham,  February 
17th  ;  and  Hartsholme,  February  12th  (F  L  B). 

80  LESSER  REDPOLL.  L.  rufescens.  Vieillot. 

Resident,  and  nesting  in  small  numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  - 
county,  e.g.,  Bottesford,  1896  (M  P)  ;  neighbourhood  of 
Spalding  (T  J  H  B)  ;  Doddington,  seen  through  the  summer 
(F  L  B).  In  Winter  large  parties  roam  about  in  search  of 
food. 
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8 1  TWITE.  L  flavirostris .  L. 

A  common  Winter  visitor  in  flocks  to  the  coast,  arriving  in 
October,  but  seldom  seen  far  inland.  Said  to  have  nested 
on  Manton  Common,  and  the  record  may  be  correct,  as  the 
nest  has  been  found  in  Thorne  Waste,  Yorkshire,  a  few 
miles  away,  just  outside  the  Lincolnshire  boundary,  so  lately 
as  1884  (Nelson,  “  Birds  of  Yorkshire.”). 

82  BULLFINCH.  Pyrrhula  europcea.  Vieillot. 

A  common  resident ;  very  partial  to  the  berries  of  the  privet 
in  Autumn. 

83  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  cuv  vivo  sty  a.  L. 

A  very  irregular  visitor  from  N.  Europe,  sometimes  numerous 
in  fir  plantations,  e.g.,  1898  and  1910.  No  definite  record  of 
its  nesting,  but  probably  did  so  at  Hartsholme,  near  Lincoln, 
in  April,  1910  (F  L  B). 

84  TWO-BARRED  CROSSBILL  L  bifasciata.  Brehm. 

Only  one  record.  An  adult  male,  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum,  was  shot  at  N.  Cockerington,  near  Louth,  in 
September,  1889  (J  C). 

Sub-family  Emberizin^e. 

S5  CORN-BUNTING.  Emberiza  miliaria.  L. 

A  resident ;  common  in  some  districts,  especially  near  the 
coast.  An  immigration  in  September. 

86  YELLOW  BUNTING  or  YELLOW  HAMMER.  E  citrinella .  L. 

A  common  resident.  Considerable  accession  to  numbers  in 
Autumn  and  Winter. 

87  CIRL  BUNTING.  E.  drills.  L. 

A  few  pairs  probably  resident  in  the  sandy  warrens  in  N.W. 
Lincolnshire  (J  C).  Very  rarely  seen  in  the  county  (“  Z.,” 
1892,  p.  124). 

88  ORTOLAN  BUNTING.  E.  kortulana.  L. 

Once  observed  at  Great  Cotes,  May  3rd,  1883  (J  C,  “  Z.,”  1883, 
p.  253).  The  only  record. 

RUSTIC  BUNTING.  E.  rustica.  Pallas. 

One  female  seen  on  the  coast  at  Chapel  St.  Leonards,  September 
22nd,  1906,  J.  Whitaker  (<#  Z.,  1906,  p.  392).  The  only  record, 
and  a  somewhat  doubtful  one. 

89  REED-BUNTING.  E.  schce  niclus.  L. 

A  fairly  common  resident,  nesting  in  localities  suitable  to  its 
habits.  Plentiful  in  the  Spalding  district  (T  J  H  B). 

90  SNOW-BUNTING.  Plectvophenax  nivalis.  L. 

A  regular  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  districts  in  flocks  of 
varying  size,  sometimes  in  immense  numbers.  Occasionally 
seen  far  inland  in  the  county,  but  not  commonly. 

91  LAPLAND  BUNTING.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  L. 

A  very  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  In  December,  1893, 
and  January,  1894,  considerable  flocks  were  met  with  at 
N.  Cotes  (GHC  H),  (J  C) ;  sparingly,  Holbeach  Out-Marsh, 
January,  1895  (T  J  H  B). 
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Family  Sturnid;e. 

92  STARLING.  Sturmis  vulgaris.  L. 

An  abundant  resident,  which  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years.  Enormous  immigrant  flocks  arrive  in  the  Autumn. 
These  roost  in  vast  assemblages  at  certain  favourite  haunts. 
One  such  roost  is,  or  was,  near  Branston,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Lincoln  (F  LB). 

Family  Corvidae. 

93  NUTCRACKER.  Nucifraga  caryocatactes.  L.  * 

A  very  rare  visitor,  twice  obtained  in  the  county.  One,  now  in 
Lincoln  Museum,  killed  near  Sleaford,  March,  1883  ;  and  one 
killed  at  Marsh  Chapel  (N.  E.  coast),  November  6th,  1888 
(J  C).  The  late  F.  M.  Burton  records  in  “  The  Naturalist,” 
1900,  that  he  saw  one  near  Gainsborough,  August  14th,  1900. 

94  JAY.  Garrulus  glandarins.  L. 

A  common  resident  in  most  of  the  large  woodlands,  though 
much  persecuted  by  gamekeepers.  Also  an  occasional 
Autumn  immigrant. 

95  MAGPIE.  Pica  rustica.  Scopoli. 

A  resident,  and  much  persecuted,  but  still  fairly  common  in 
many  districts. 

96  JACKDAW.  Corvus  monedula.  L. 

A  common  resident.  Many  immigrants  in  Autumn  in  company 
with  Rooks. 

97  RAVEN.  C.  cor  ax.  L. 

Extinct  as  a  resident,  and  now  seldom  if  ever  seen.  There 
seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  records  of  Ravens  having  nested  in 
the  county.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  species  in  the  lists  of 
M  P  and  T  J  H  B.  Said  to  have  been  common  prior  to 
1750,  and  called  “  Knights  ”  (E  A  W-P).  Such  place-names 
as  Ravendale,  Raven  Moor,  Ravens  Bank  and  Raventhorpe 
seem  to  testify  to  the  former  presence  of  the  bird,  though 
possibly  these  names  refer  to  “  Denmark’s  grim  Raven.” 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  pair  used  to  breed,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  in  some  oaks  near  Broughton  IE  A  W-P) 

?  Raventhorpe.  The  last  record  is  of  one  seen  feeding  on  a 
dead  lamb  in  the  parish  of  Cadney,  March  1901  (E  A  W-P). 

98  CARRION-CROW.  C.  corone.  L. 

A  not  uncommon  resident.  Immigration  in  Autumn. 

99  HOODED  CROW.  C.  cornix.  L. 

The  “  Grey  Crow  ”  is  an  abundant  Winter  visitor,  both  to  the 
coast  and  inland,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  October  ;  very 
occasionally  stays  to  nest.  Mr.  E.  P.  Rawnsley  states  that 
one  was  shot  from  the  nest  at  Market  Stainton  in  1900 
(G  H  C  H)  ;  occasionally  breeds  Spalding  district  (T  J  H  B). 

100  ROOK.  C.  frugilegus.  L. 

An  abundant  resident ;  also  a  very  large  immigration  from  the 
Continent  in  October  and  November.  Several  large  Winter 
Rook-roosts  exist  in  the  county,  e.g .,  the  Doddington  and 
Skellingthorpe  woodlands  (F  L  B). 
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Family  Alaudid,e. 

101  SKY-LARK.  Alania  arvensis.  L. 

A  common  resident.  Large  immigrant  flights  in  the  Autumn. 

102  WOOD-LARK.  A.  arborea.  L. 

A  very  scarce  resident ;  very  rare — N.W.  Lindsey  (M  P). 
Nested  at  Haverholme,  near  Sleaford,  1902  (J  D  Coward)  ; 
occurs  on  the  coast  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 

103  SHORE-LARK.  Otocorys  alpestris.  L, 

A  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  One,  February  nth,  1890, 
N.  Somercotes  (H.  F.  Allison)  ;  three,  Saltfleet,  January  9th, 
1902  (F  L  B) ;  four,  N.  Cotes,  October  8th,  1902  (G  H  C  H) ; 
about  14,  N.  Cotes,  November  5th,  1912  (G  H  C  H  and 
F  L  B)  ;  20  or  30  about  the  coast,  N.  Cotes,  from  Ociober 
nth,  1913,  until  middle  of  February,  1914  (G  H  C  H)  ; 
occurs  in  the  east  portion  of  the  Spalding  district  in  severe 
weather  (T  J  H  B). 

ORDER  PICARIiE. 

Family  Cypselid^e. 

104  SWIFT.  Cypselus  apns,  L. 

A  common  Summer  visitor  from  the  first  v/eek  in  May  until  the 
middle  of  August. 

Family  Caprimulgid^e. 

105  NIGHTJAR.  Caprimulgus  curopoeus,  L. 

A  Summer  visitor,  not  very  common  ;  nests  in  the  N.W.  and 
in  many  of  the  woodlands,  e.g.,  Doddington.  Seen  also  in 
Autumn  on  passage. 

Family  Picid^:. 

Sub-family  Iyngin^e. 

106  WRYNECK.  lynx  torquilla,  L, 

A  rare  Summer  visitor,  nesting  in  the  woodlands,  chiefly  in  the 
S.W.,  and  less  frequently  in  the  N.W.  and  elsewhere. 
Occurs  also  on  passage  in  Autumn. 

Sub-family  Picin,e. 

107  GREEN  WOODPECKER.  Gecinus  viridis,  L. 

A  common  resident  in  the  wooded  districts. 

108  GREAT  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopus  major,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  resident,  and  nesting  sparingly  in  all  the  well 
timbered  districts.  Immigrants  arrive  in  Autumn.  A  speci¬ 
men  of  the  continental  form  was  obtained  at  N.  Cotes, 
October  12th,  1898,  G  H  C  H.,  see  “  British  Birds,”  Vol.  IV. 
p.  286. 

109  LESSER  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER.  D.  minor,  L. 

A  scarce  resident,  but  occurs  in  many  well  timbered  localities, 
e.g.,  Manby  Woods,  Brocklesby,  Nocton,  Blankney,  Wellin- 
gore,  Doddington,  etc.  Does  not  wander. 
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Family  Alcedinid^e. 

no  KINGFISHER.  Alcedo  ispida,  L. 

An  uncommon  resident,  but  breeds  throughout  the  county. 
An  immigration  in  Autumn,  at  which  season,  and  in  Winter, 
many  are  seen  near  the  coast.  A  return  migration  in  March. 
This  is  probably  Tennyson’s  “  Sea-blue  Bird  of  March.” 

Family  Coraciidve. 

in  ROLLER.  Coracias  gavrulus,  L. 

A  very  rare  Autumn  visitor.  One  shot,  Louth,  October  1863 
(J  C)  ;  one  seen  near  Louth,  August  29th,  and  probably  the 
same  again  on  September  26th,  1901  (Z.,  1902,  p.  127.)  ; 
one  shot  near  Bourne,  May,  1871.  A  few  more  records.  The 
Indian  Roller  (C.  indicus )  recorded  by  J  C  as  shot  near 
Louth,  October  27th,  1883,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  British  List,  and  was  probably  an  example 
of  the  European  species. 

• 

Family  Meropid.e. 

1 12  BEE-EATER.  M crops  apiaster,  L. 

Accidental;  one  shot  Tetney  Haven,  August  16th,  1880  (J  C). 

Family  Upupid^e. 

1 13  HOOPOE.  Upupa  epops,  L. 

A  rare  visitor.  One  shot  Holbeach  Fen,  April  1869  (Z.  1869, 
p,  I739)*  M  P  has  records  from  Scawby,  Brumby  1893,  a 
pair  seen  Cadney,  December  17th,  1906,  and  a  pair  near 
Rasen,  attempting  to  breed.  Brattleby,  in  the  Summers  of 
1880  and  1881,  supposed  to  have  bred  there  (J  C).  One, 
now  at  Leadenham  House,  shot  on  Lincoln  Heath  about 
1880.  One  shot  Nocton,  Summer  1913  (N.  Hodgson). 

Family  Cuculid^. 

1 14  CUCKOO.  Cuculus  canorus,  L. 

A  common  Summer  visitor,  arriving  about  April  23rd  ;  seldom 
heard  after  the  first  week  in  July  and  leaves  in  August  and 
September  at  which  season  old  and  young  are  often  observed 
on  the  coast. 


ORDER  STRIGES. 

Family  Strigid.e. 

1 15  WHITE  or  BARN-OWL.  Strix  flammea ,  L. 

A  resident,  not  common,  but  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
A  great  enemy  to  rats  and  mice,  and  its  presence  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  rick  yards. 

116  LONG-EARED  OWL.  Asio  otus,  L. 

A  resident  and  nesting  in  fair  numbers  in  the  larger  woodlands 
throughout  the  county.  Immigrants  arrive  on  the  coast  in 
Autumn. 

1 17  SHORT-EARED  OWL.  A.  accipitrinus,  Pallas. 

Chiefly  an  immigrant  in  October  and  November  and  often 
common  on  the  coast  in  Winter  ;  known  as  the  ‘  woodcock  ’ 
owl,  as  it  arrives  at  the  same  time  as  the  woodcocks. 
Formerly  bred  on  the  commons  of  N.W.  Lincolnshire,  and 
a  few  pairs  probably  continue  to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 
‘M  P’  has  found  the  nest  in  the  N.W.  Eggs  seen  from 
Manton  Common,  1877  (F  L  B), 
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118  TAWNY  OWL.  Syrnium  aluco,  L. 

A  fairly  common  resident  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  county, 
where  the  loud  clear  ‘  hoot  ’  of  this  species  is  still  fortunately 
a  familiar  sound. 

1 19  TENGMALM’S  OWL.  Nyctala  tengmahni,  Gmelin. 

One  record  for  county.  One  shot  near  Saltfieet  Haven, 
October  22nd,  18S0  (“Z.,”  1880,  p.  512). 

120  LITTLE  OWL.  Athene  nociua,  Scopoli. 

This  species  is  fast  becoming  established  as  a  resident  species 
in  the  county,  but  most  of  these  are  probably  the  offspring 
of  specimens  intentionally  liberated  by  the  late  Lord  Lilford, 
in  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1888.  About  1906  the 
species  began  to  be  noticed  breeding  in  the  Grantham, 
Bourne  and  Sleaford  districts,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  its  range  through  all  the  woodlands,  in  some  of  which 
it  is  already  fairly  common.  It  has  been  met  with  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  N.  of  Lincoln.  Several  were  noticed  at 
Doddington,  1914  (F  L  B).  One  was  shot  at  E.  Barkwith, 
January,  1914,  and  there  are  very  many  other  recent  records. 

12 1  SNOWY  OWL,  Nyctea  scandiaca,  L. 

One  at  Bottesford  was  noticed  during  Winter  of  1868-69,  M  P, 
“The  Naturalist,”  1908,  p.  399. 

SCOPS*OWL.  Scops  giu,  Scopoli. 

A  specimen  isin  the  Lincoln  Museum  labelled  :  Dunston,  1895,’ 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  R  J  Ward,  of  Lincoln. 

122  EAGLE-OWL.  Bubo  ignavus,  T.  Forster. 

One  shot  near  Stamford,  April  12th,  1879  (“Z.,”  1879,  p.  306). 

ORDER  ACCIPITRES. 

Family  Falconid^e. 

123  MARSH-HARRIER.  Circus  druginosus,  L. 

Now  only  a  very  rare  visitor.  Nested  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
1836  (Stonehouse).  Three  specimens  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum  were  obtained  in  the  Scotton  district  about  1850. 
One,  Grantham  Museum,  Ruskington  Fen,  October  12th, 
1829.  One  seen  N.  Cotes,  March,  1875  (J  C). 

124  HEN-HARRIER.  C.  cyaneus,  L. 

Now  only  a  rare  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor.  Nested 
commonly  near  Rasen  about  1824  (“The  Field,”  November 
27th,  1886)  ;  nested  Raventhorpe  Common  1872  (M  P). 
Adult  pair  shot  Doddington  1833  ;  nesting  near  Stainton 
Wood  about  1870  (T  H  Roberts).  A  pair  seen  Scotton 
Common,  Spring,  about  1910.  Sometimes  seen  on  coast  in 
Autumn. 

125  MONTAGU’S  HARRIER.  C.  cineraceus,  Montagu. 

Probably  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  and 
heaths,  but  definite  records  wanting.  A  female  and  eggs 
were  taken  in  N.W.  Lincolnshire  “  many  years  ago,”  M  P, 
“The  Naturalist,”  1908,  p.  399. 

126  BUZZARD.  B7iteo  vulgaris,  Leach. 

Formerly  a  common  resident  in  the  woodlands,  now  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  in  Autumn.  Nested  in  the  Wragby  woodlands 
until  about  1885  ;  nest  at  Gautby,  about  18S8,  perhaps  the 
last  record.  Ceased  to  nest  in  the  Doddington  and  Skelling- 
thorpe  woodlands  about  1850. 
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127  ROUGH-LEGGED  BUZZARD.  Buteo  lagopus,  Gmelin. 

An  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  in  irregular  numbers  ;  some 
years  several  are  noticed.  December  24th,  1S99,  Grainsby 
(G  H  C  H)  ;  four  or  five  N.E.  Lincolnshire,  October  and 
November,  1903  (“Z.,”  1904,  p.  297);  one,  Skegness, 
November,  1908,  (“Z.,”  1908,  p.  469). 

128  GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetus,  L, 

One  shot  Normanby  Park,  N.W.  Lincolnshire,  November  1st, 
1881,  and  one  trapped  Appleby  in  same  district,  1834  (J  Q* 

129  WHITE-TAILED  EAGLE.  Haliaetus  albicilla,  L. 

Immature  birds  have  been  seen  on  several  occasions,  chiefly 
near  the  coast.  One  seen  Grainsby  Park,  February  1904 
(G  H  C  H);  once  or  twice  obtained.  An  immature  species 
obtained  many  years  ago  at  Nocton  is  in  the  Grantham 
Museum ;  this  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  Golden  Eagle. 

130  GOSHAWK*  Astnr  palumbarius,  L. 

A  very  rare  visitor.  In  1864  a  pair  attempted  to  nest  in 
Normanby  Park,  and  on  May  23rd,  1871,  one  was  shot  near 
Louth  (J  C) ;  one  shot  Louth,  December,  1830,  is  in  the 
Grantham  Museum.  Another  was  trapped  near  Louth, 
April  29th,  1910  (“The  Naturalist,”  1910,  p.  345). 

131  SPARROW-HAWK.  Accipiter  nisus,  L. 

A  common  resident  wherever  allowed  to  exist  by  gamekeepers. 

132  KITE.  Milvus  ictinus,  Savigny. 

At  one  time  a  common  resident  in  Lincolnshire ;  now  quite 
extinct.  Nested  in  the  Wragby  woodlands  until  after  the 
middle  of  last  century  ;  the  last  eggs  were  taken  in  Bullington 
Wood,  1870  (J  C),  and  the  bird  has  seldom  been  noticed 
since  that  time.  F  L  B  has  seen  eggs  taken  from  Branston 
Wood,  Lincoln;  Newball  Wood,  May,  1846;  Barlings  Park, 
May  10th,  1857  ;  Bucknall  Wood.  Horncastle,  May  14th, 
1857;  Stainfield  Wood,  1858;  Wragby  Wood,  May  21st, 
1859,  and  Bullington  Wood,  1870.  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
fine  collection  of  R  N  Sutton-Nelthorpe,  Esq.,  at  Scawby. 
Kites  were  oommon  in  the  large  woods  near  Louth  about 
1820.  See  “  Z.,”  1891,  p.  313. 

133  HONEY-BUZZARD.  Pernis  apivorus,  L. 

A  rare  Autumn  visitor  on  migration,  may  occur  any  year. 
Spalding  district  (T  J  FI  B)  ;  Donna  Nook,  September  29th, 
1902  (“  Z.,”  1903,  p.  367);  Tathwell,  October  10th,  1903 
(“  Z.,”  1904,  p.  297)  ;  two  shot  Grantham  district,  and  one 
near  Lincoln,  September  and  October,  1908  (“Z.,”  1908, 
p.  428).  In  Lincoln  Museum  are  two  specimens,  one  from 
Scotton  district,  about  1850,  and  one  Market  Rasen,  1896. 

134  GREENLAND  FALCON.  Falco  candicans,  Gmelin. 

This  species  is  perhaps  the  “  Gyr  Falcon  ”  mentioned  by 
Stonehouse  in  his  “  History  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme.”  One 
was  trapped  in  1826  at  Twigmoor,  N.  Lincolnshire  (J  C). 

135  ICELAND  FALCON.  F.  islandus,  Gmel. 

A  very  rare  vagrant.  A  young  female  was  shot  near  Saxilby, 
Lincoln,  in  December,  1900,  and  is  now  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum  (“  The  Naturalist,”  1901,  p.  42). 
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136  AMERICAN  PEREGRINE  FALCON.  F.  anaturn,  Bonaparte. 

On  September  28th,  1910,  a  young  bird  was  netted  by  plover- 
catchers  at  Humberstone,  N.E.  Lines,  coast.  The  skin  was 
examined  by  Dr.  E.  Hartert.  This  was  the  first  specimen 
recorded  for  any  part  of  Europe,  but  a  few  months  later 
a  skin  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  this  form,  obtained  in 
Leicestershire,  October  31st,  1891  (“  British  Birds,”  Vol.  V., 
p.  219). 

137  PEREGRINE  FALCON.  F.  peregrinus ,  Tunstall. 

Not  very  uncommon  as  an  Autumn  and  Winter  immigrant, 
appearing  on  the  coast  in  September,  and  from  there  spread¬ 
ing  inland  and  visiting  at  times  all  the  districts  in  search  of 
food,  such  as  game-birds,  pigeons,  lapwings,  ducks,  etc.  No 
record  of  its  nesting  in  the  county,  the  coast  line  presenting 
no  localities  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

138  HOBBY.  F.  subbuteo,  L. 

A  summer  visitor,  once  not  uncommon  in  the  large  woodlands, 
but  now  very  rare.  Well  known  at  Grainsby  some  35  years 
ago  (G  H  C  H) ;  nested  in  S.  Lincolnshire  in  and  before 
1882  (“Z.,”  1883,  p.  123).  Nested  in  the  woodlands  round 
Lincoln,  <?.#.,  Branston  Booths,  1858,  Barlings  Holt,  1861, 
Barlings  Park  and  Hanworth  Wood  ;  12  eggs  from  these 
localities  existing  in  Mr.  Sutton- Nelthorpe’s  collection. 
Occurs  in  N.W.  Lindsey  (M  P).  Museum  specimen, 
Stainton  Wood,  1899.  F  L  B.  has  seen  specimens  from 
Doddington  and  Southrey  shot  at  end  of  last  century.  Still 
occurs  in  the  county,  and  probably  a  few  pairs  breed  in  some 
of  the  larger  woodlands. 

139  MERLIN.  F.  asalon,  Tunstall. 

Not  uncommon,  especially  on  the  coast,  in  Autumn  and 
Winter.  Has  been  known  to  nest,  e.g.,  Branston  Booths, 
about  i860  (J  C.,  1872,  p.  5) ;  one  egg  from  that  locality  is 
now  in  Mr.  Sutton-Nelthorpe’s  collection.  Eggs  taken  on 
Manton  Common,  1862  and  1875  (J  C) ;  probably  does  not 
now  breed  in  the  county. 

140  RED  FOOTED  FALCON.  F.  vespertinus,  L. 

A  very  rare  vagrant.  One  was  shot  by  a  keeper  at  Panton, 
near  Wragby,  May  15th,  1902  (G  H  C  H),  A  mature  female 
was  shot  from  a  vessel  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Humber  early  in 
November,  1864.  (See  “Z.,”  1865,  p.  9415). 

14 1  KESTREL.  F.  tinnunculus,  L. 

A  common  and  well-known  resident,  chiefly  in  the  woodlands. 
Until  about  the  year  1893  a  pair  of  these  birds  nested 
regularly  on  the  tower  of  Lincoln  Minster. 

142  LESSER  KESTREL.  F.  cenchris,  Naumann. 

Of  doubtful  occurrence.  J  C  records  that  he  saw  one  at  Riby 
Park,  November  5th,  18S0  ;  one  reported  from  Grainthorpe, 
October,  1909,  was  incorrectly  identified.  (See  “  British 
Birds,”  Vol.  iv.,  p.  293). 
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143  OSPREY.  Pandion  haliaetus,  L. 

Has  occurred  several  times  on  migration  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  e.g.,  one  shot  Trent  Bank,  near  Epworth,  December 
5th,  1868,  and  another  from  same  locality  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  (“Z.,”  1869,  p.  1559);  one  shot  near  Lincoln 

(Hartsholme  Lake),  end  of  1881  (“  Z.,”  1882,  p.  22).  Two 
in  Lincoln  Museum,  i.e.,  one  Mablethorpe,  1893,  and  a  very 
fine  specimen  from  Grantham  district  (no  date).  A  female 
was  shot  on  the  lake  at  Scawby,  May  10th,  1900  (now  at 
Scawby  Hall),  and  another  was  seen  in  same  district  in  1872 
(M  P) ;  has  also  been  seen  in  Holbeach  Out-marsh 
(T  J  H  B). 

ORDER  STEGANOPODES. 

Family  Pelecanid^e. 

144  CORMORANT.  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  L. 

Frequently  seen  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  but  does  not  breed 
there.  Sometimes  seen  on  inland  waters.  In  February, 
1897,  one  was  seen  many  times  on  the  top  of  Louth  Spire. 
It  was  shot  at  Tathwell,  and  the  specimen  belongs  to  Mr. 
Botterill  of  that  village. 

145  SHAG.  P.  graculus,  L. 

Has  occurred  on  the  coast  and  inland,  but  far  less  commonly 
than  the  Cormorant. 

146  GANNET.  Sul  a  bassayia,  L. 

Seen  not  uncommonly  along  the  coast  in  Spring  and  Autumn, 
and  occasionally  driven  by  storms  inland.  About  12  imma¬ 
ture  birds  seen  off  N.  Cotes,  Oct.  1st,  1912  (G  H  C  H). 

ORDER  HERODIONES. 

Family  Ardeid^e. 

147  COMMON  HERON.  Ardea  cinevea,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  resident.  Heronries  exist  at  Haverholme 
near  Sleaford,  Skellingthorpe  Wood,  and  in  the  Broughton, 
Wragby  and  Louth  woodlands,  the  birds  shifting  their 
quarters  if  disturbed  by  the  woodmen.  Other  small  colonies 
exist,  and  many  old  sites  have  been  deserted.  (See  “  Z.,” 
1908,  p.  450). 

148  PURPLE  HERON.  A.  purp  uvea,  L. 

One  shot  at  Hykeham,  near  Lincoln,  some  50  years  ago  (J  C). 

GREAT  WHITE  HERON.  A.  alba,  L. 

Very  doubtful.  The  notice  in  “  Yarrell,”  Vol.  iv.,  p.  179,  is  not 
convincing. 

LITTLE  EGRET.  A.  gavzetta,  L. 

Somewhat  doubtful.  Col.  E.  S.  Mason,  of  Lincoln,  has  a 
specimen  from  the  late  Dr.  Harvey’s  collection,  supposed  to 
be  a  county  bird,  as  that  gentleman’s  collection  was  believed 
to  be  confined  to  local  specimens.  Another,  said  to  be  local, 
was  bought  at  a  sale  in  Boston  about  1865  by  Mr.  F.  Baines, 
of  Gainsborough.  It  is  now  in  the  Lincoln  Museum. 

BUFF-BACKED  HERON.  A .  bubulcus,  Audouin. 

Doubtful.  A  specimen  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  has  the  same 
history  as  the  last  mentioned  Egret  from  Boston, 
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149  SQUACCO  HERON.  A.  ralloides,  L. 

Accidental.  One  shot  by  the  lake  at  Fillingham,  June,  1861 
(J  C);  another  was  shot  on  the  Humber  Bank,  at  Gt.  Cotes, 
by  R.  J.  Pearson,  September  29th,  1910,  and  identified  by 

G  H  C  H. 

150  NIGHT  HERON.  Nycticorax  griseus,  L. 

An  immature  bird  shot  on  the  shore  at  Tetney,  November 
26th,  1888  (“  Z.,  1889  p.  33),  in  collection  of  G  H  C  H. 

151  LITTLE  BITTERN.  Ardetta  minuta,  L. 

Accidental.  An  adult  male  shot  near  Gainsborough,  on  May 
20th,  1870,  is  probably  the  specimen  now  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum.  One  other  Lincolnshire  record  (J  C.,  1872,  p.  104). 

152  BITTERN.  Botanrus  stellaris,  L. 

Formerly  a  well-known  breeding  species  in  the  Fens  and  Carrs 
and  marshes  of  the  county,  but  now  banished  owing  to  the 
drainage  of  its  haunts.  From  a  letter  to  the  “Z.,”  1865, 
p.  9419,  we  learn  that  Bitterns  were  abundant  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  about  1834,  aQd  Stonehouse  saw  eggs  there  in  1817. 
At  the  beginning  of  19th  century  they  could  be  heard 
“booming  in  the  warrens  and  swamps  of  Manton  and 
Twigmoor,”  Yarrell.  J  C  thought  they  became  extinct  in 
N.E.  Lincolnshire  as  a  breeding  species  about  1825.  Now 
only  a  somewhat  rare  Winter  visitor,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  spots  where  it  might  possibly  breed  again  if  left 
undisturbed.  A  hamlet  near  Alford  bears  a  local  name  of 
this  bird  “  Butterbump.” 

Family  Ciconiide. 

153  WHITE  STORK.  Ciconia  alba,  Bechstein. 

A  very  rare  vagrant.  Stonehouse  mentions  it  as  a  former 
“  Isle  of  Axholme  ’’  bird  ;  three  near  Louth,  “  Notitise  Ludae,” 
1834.  See  “  Z.,  1878,  p.  219.  One  shot  Marshchapel, 
Lincolnshire  coast,  June,  1832  (J  C). 

Family  Ibidide. 

154  GLOSSY  IBIS.  Plegadis  falcinellus,  L. 

Has  occurred  three  times.  One  shot  Reed  Island,  Autumn, 
1869  (J  C  1872).  An  immature  male  shot  at  Skegness, 
September  9th,  1881,  and  another  at  same  place,  October 
27th,  1881.  See  “Z.,”  1882,  p.  22,  and  (J  C). 

Family  Plataleide. 

155  SPOONBILL.  Platalea  laucorodia,  L. 

A  very  rare  vagrant.  One  obtained  near  Grimsby,  about  1864, 
and  one  from  Louth  district  about  same  time  (J  C.,  1872). 
This  latter  specimen  is  probably  the  one  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum,  shot  at  N.  Somercotes,  and  set  up  by  Clayton, 
of  Louth,  i860,  as  was  marked  on  the  case.  An  immature 
specimen  shot  at  mouth  of  Welland,  November  13th,  1911, 
“  British  Birds,”  Vol.  v.,  p.  203  ;  and  in  October,  1912,  a 
coastguard  described  accurately  to  G  H  C  H  one  seen  on 
the  N.  Cotes  shore.  Has  also  been  seen  not  long  ago 
at  Gibraltar  Point  (Perrin). 
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ORDER  ANSERES. 

Family  Anatidje. 

156  GREY  LAG-GOOSE.  Anser  cinercus.  Meyer. 

Formerly  nested  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  but  have  long 
ceased  to  do  so  (Yarrell).  Now  only  a  rare  Autumn  and 
Winter  visitor  to  the  coast. 

157  WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE.  A .  albifrons,  Scop. 

A  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  Several  have  been 
obtained  (J  C.  and  T  J  H  B). 

158  LESSER  WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE.  A.  erythropus,  L. 

Some  years  ago,  one  seen  in  Grimsby  market,  shot  locally 
(J  C). 

159  BEAN-GOOSE.  A.  fabalis,  Latham. 

A  visitor  from  early  October  to  the  coast  district  in  small 
numbers.  Migrating  flocks  sometimes  pass  through  the 
county. 

160  PINK-FOOTED  GOOSE.  A.  brachyrhynchus,  Baillon. 

The  common  Wild  Goose  of  the  coast  and  wolds  arriving 
early  in  September.  Large  numbers  still  seen  annually. 
The  occurrence  of  the  Snow-Goose,  Chen  hyperboreus  (Pallas), 
in  the  county  is  open  to  much  doubt  (J  C). 

161  BARNACLE-GOOSE.  Bernicla  leucopsis,  Bechs. 

Rare.  Has  occurred  occasionally  in  Winter  on  N.E.  coast 
(J  C.,  1872). 

162  BRENT  GOOSE.  B.  brenta,  Pallas. 

Not  uncommon  off  the  coast  in  Winter,  but  said  to  be  scarcer 
than  in  former  years,  when  large  flocks  used  to  be  seen. 

163  WHOOPER  SWAN.  Cygnus  musicus,  Bechs. 

A  regular  Winter  visitor,  chiefly  to  the  coast,  sometimes  in 
large  numbers  in  very  severe  weather.  An  early  arrival  was 
shot  on  October  6th,  1898,  at  Tetney  (G  H  C  H). 

164  BEWICK’S  SWAN.  C.  bewicki,  Yarrell. 

A  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  less  regular  than  the  last,  but 
apparently  usually  in  larger  flocks. 

165  MUTE  SWAN.  C.  olor,  Gmelin. 

Has  frequently  been  obtained  on  the  coast,  but  most  of  the 
specimens  were  probably  wanderers  from  confinement  on 
inland  waters. 

166  COMMON  SHELD-DUCK.  Tadorna  cornnta,  S.  G.  Gmelin. 

A  resident  and  increasing  species.  Nests  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  sandy  warrens  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county 
and  among  sand-dunes  on  the  coast.  Large  flocks  seen  off 
the  coast  in  Winter. 

167  RUDDY  SHELD-DUCK.  T  .  casavca ,  L, 

Accidental.  A  female  shot  on  the  foreshore,  Humberstone, 
September  1st,  1892  (G  H  C  H).  A  specimen  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum  was  shot,  out  of  two  others,  on  the  Trent  on 
October  20th,  1898. 
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1 68  MALLARD  or  WILD  DUCK.  Anas  bo  seas,  L. 

A  common  resident,  nesting  in  suitable  places  throughout 
county.  In  October  and  November  large  numbers  of  the 
smaller  foreign  birds  frequent  the  coast.  Lincolnshire,  at 
one  time  and  another  has  possessed  no  less  than  39  duck 
decoys,  but  only  one,  that  at  Ashby,  in  the  N.W.,  is  now 
worked.  For  a  tabulated  account  of  the  ducks  taken  at  this 
decoy  from  1833 — 1868,  see  “  Z.,”  1868,  p.  1379. 

169  GADWALL.  A.  strepera ,  L. 

A  very  rare  Winter  visitor.  Twenty-two  are  recorded  from 
Ashby  Decoy  in  the  above-mentioned  table.  Another  was 
taken  there  in  1890  (M  P).  Recent  records  are  wanting. 

170  SHOVELER.  Spatula  clypeata,  L. 

Resident,  breeding  sparingly  on  Scotton  Common  (F  L  B),  and 
other  localities  in  that  district.  Has  bred  near  Tetney 
(G  H  C  H.) ;  sometimes  breeds  Spalding  district  (T  J  H  B.)  ; 
somewhat  scarce  on  the  coast  in  Winter  ;  arrives  at  breeding 
grounds  end  of  March. 

171  PINTAIL.  Dafila  acuta ,  L. 

A  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  and  inland  waters.  Not  common. 

172  TEAL.  Nettion  crecca,  L. 

Resident ;  a  good  many  nesting  in  various  localities,  especially 
in  N.W.,  e.g.,  Scotton  Common  (F  L  B)  ;  Spalding  district, 
a  few  (T  J  H  B).  The  Autumn  and  Winter  visitors  arrive 
from  the  middle  of  August  and  return  in  March. 

173  GARGANEY.  Querquedula  circia,  L. 

Chiefly  a  rare  migrant  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  but  a  few  have 
nested  in  the  N.W.  of  county,  eggs  having  been  found  as 
recently  as  1914. 

174  WIGEON.  Mareca  penelope,  L. 

An  abundant  visitor  to  the  coast  in  Autumn  and  Winter, 
especially  to  the  Humber  and  Wash  ;  rarer  on  inland  waters  ; 
leave  in  March.  Nested  on  Scotton  Common  in  1898  (M  P), 
where  a  pair  were  seen  by  F  L  B.,  April  28th,  1904,  and  a 
drake  on  July  24th  1902,  but  whether  nesting  or  not, 
uncertain. 

175  RED-CRESTED  POCHARD.  Netta  rufina,  Pallas. 

No  recent  records.  Specimens  were  shot  near  Boston  in  the 
years  1826  and  1854.  See  “  Yarrell,”  Vol.  iv.,  p.  408. 

176  POCHARD.  Fuligula  fevina,  L. 

Chiefly  a  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  and  inland  waters,  some¬ 
times  numerous,  leaving  in  March.  A  few  pairs  breed  in 
one  or  two  localities  in  the  N.  of  the  county,  e.g.,  Twigmoor 
Gull  Ponds  (F  L  B) ;  T  J  H  B  records  that  it  “breeds 
occasionally”  in  Spalding  district,  but  confirmation  of  this 
is  perhaps  desirable. 

177  TUFTED  DUCK.  F.  cristata,  Leach. 

A  regular  visitor  from  August  to  March,  in  small  numbers, 
both  to  the  coast  and  inland  waters.  A  few  pairs  probably 
breed  in  the  county,  but  no  certain  proof. 

178  SCAUP  DUCK.  F.  marila,  L. 

An  abundant  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  from  the  end  of 
October  until  the  beginning  of  April.  Very  seldom  seen 
inland. 
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RING-NECKED  DUCK.  F.  collaris,  Donovan. 

Donovan,  in  1809,  first  described  this  American  species  from  a 
specimen  found  in  Leadenhall  Market,  said  to  have  been 
taken  in  Lincolnshire.  This  record,  the  only  one  for  Europe, 
is  admitted  into  the  B.  O.  U.  List  of  British  Birds,  1915. 

179  GOLDEN  EYE.  Clangula  glaucion,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  and  inland 
waters.  Adult  birds  scarce. 

180  LONG-TAILED  DUCK.  Harelda  glacialis,  L. 

A  somewhat  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  usually  in 
immature  stage  ;  unusually  numerous  during  Winter  of  1887- 
1888  (G  H  C  H). 

181  COMMON  EIDER.  Somatevia  mollissima,  L. 

A  Winter  visitor  in  small  numbers  to  the  coast ;  usually  keeps 
well  out  to  sea. 

182  COMMON  SCOTER.  CEdemia  nigra,  L. 

Very  large  flocks- visit  the  coast  in  Autumn,  and  remain  through 
the  Winter,  and  immature  birds  may  be  seen  through  the 
Summer  ;  known  as  “  Black  Duck  ”  locally. 

183  VELVET  SCOTER.  CE.  fusca,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  but  scarcer  than 
the  preceding  species,  and  keeps  more  out  to  sea. 

184  GOOSANDER.  Mergus  merganser ;  L. 

A  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  especially  in  severe  weather,  and 
frequently  met  with  also  on  inland  waters. 

185  RED  BREASTED  MERGANSER.  M.  serrator,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  but  very  rarely 
found  inland. 

186  SMEW.  M.  albellus,  L. 

A  somewhat  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  in  severe  weather, 
and  occasionally  found  inland.  Adult  males  are  very  scarce. 

ORDER  COLUMBAE. 

Family  Columbid.e. 

187  RING-DOVE  or  WOOD-PIGEON.  Columba  palumbus,  L. 

A  common  resident.  Very  large  flocks  from  the  continent 
also  visit  the  county  in  the  Winter,  and  some  years  the 
numbers  in  these  flocks  are  enormous.  The  foreign  birds 
appear  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  residents. 

1S8  STOCK-DOVE.  C.  cenas,  L. 

A  common  and  increasing  resident,  nesting  on  the  sandy 
warrens  in  the  N.W.  and  on  the  dunes  by  the  sea  in  rabbit 
holes,  and  elsewhere  in  holes  in  trees  and  among  ivy  on 
buildings.  A  few  pairs  breed  among  the  towers  of  Lincoln 
Minster.  Immigrant  flocks  arrive  in  the  Winter. 

189  ROCK  DOVE.  C.  livid,  Gmelin. 

Probably  an  occasional  wanderer  from  the  Yorkshire  sea  cliffs, 
where  the  species  breeds.  Has  been  reported  in  Winter 
from  the  N.W.  (M  P)  ;  one  shot  Spalding,  Winter,  1887 
(T  J  LI  B).  Records  of  this  species  are  always  open  to 
doubt,  as  domestic  birds  sometimes  revert  to  the  wild  type, 
and  many  people  also  confuse  this  species  with  the  Stock- 
Dove. 
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190  TURTLE  DOVE.  Turtur  communis,  Selby. 

A  Summer  visitor,  arriving  early  in  May  and  leaving  in 
September ;  now  generally  distributed  and  has  become 
common  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  county  since  1870. 

ORDER  PTEROCLETES. 

Family  Pteroclib^e. 

191  PALLAS’S  SAND-GROUSE.  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus,  Pallas. 

This  Asiatic  species  visited  the  county  in  large  numbers  during 
the  historic  invasions  of  1863  and  1888,  but  especially  the 
latter,  Numbers  were  shot  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
e,g.,  about  20  at  Saltfleetby,  in  1863  (J  C,  1872).  Several 
seen  Holbeach  Marsh,  1888  (T  J  H  B).  In  1889  a  flock  of 
about  100  frequented  the  sand-hills  at  Somercotes  (J  C), 
and  from  the  end  of  January,  1899,  a  flock  frequented  the 
N.  Wolds  for  about  two  months  (J  C).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  few  pairs  attempted  to  breed. 

*» 

ORDER  GALLINPE. 

Family  Tetraonid^e. 

192  BLACK  GROUSE.  Tetrao  tetrix,  L. 

Probably  now  extinct  in  the  county.  On  the  heaths  and 
commons  of  the  N.W.  it  formerly  existed  in  small  numbers, 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  species  was  not  indigenous  there, 
and  the  specimens  observed  may  have  been  the  descendants 
of  birds  which  had  been  “  turned  down.”  Has  nested  on 
Scotton  Common,  e.g.,  1885,  (J  C).  Specimens  were  shot  on 
Brumby  Common,  1871,  and  Scotton  Common,  1S91,  and 
eggs  have  been  found,  about  1870,  in  the  former  locality,  and 
also  in  the  district  so  late  as  1900  (M  P).  Probably  in¬ 
digenous  on  the  formerly  unenclosed  moors  between  Lincoln 
and  the  Notts,  border,  (District  13  W).  A  male  in  the  Lincoln 
Museum  was  shot  on  Whisby  Moor  1833,  in  which  locality  it 
lingered  till  the  enclosure  began  in  1842  ;  and  the  species  was 
found  on  Stapleford  Moor  until  about  1883,  and  vanished 
from  Wigsley  Wood  (Notts)  about  the  same  time  (G  E  Jarvis). 

193  RED-GROUSE,  Lagopus  scoticus,  Latham. 

An  occasional  vagrant  from  Yorkshire  Moors  to  N.W.  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  into  which  district  many  were  driven  by  rough  weather 
about  1835,  as  recorded  by  M  P.  on  the  authority  of  an  old 
man,  Tom  Tacey.  M  P.  has  also  shot  grouse  at  Sandtoft  in 
the  extreme  N.W.,  but  there  are  no  recent  records. 

Family  Phasianid^;. 

194  PHEASANT.  Phasianus  colchicus,  L. 

Until  about  1889  the  old  breed,  without  the  white  collar  existed 
in  N.W.  Lincolnshire  (M  P).  Pheasants  are  artificially 
reared  in  the  county  to  a  large  extent,  and  all  shot  at  the 
present  time  are  more  or  less  of  the  P.  torquatus  type. 

195  PARTRIDGE.  Perdix  cinevea,  Latham. 

A  common  species  with  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  soils 
congenial  to  its  habits. 
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196  RED-LEGGED  PARTRIDGE.  Caccabis  rnfa,  L, 

Introduced  into  Britain  about  1770.  Began  to  be  common  in 
the  N.W.  of  Lincolnshire  about  1882  (M  Pj.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  generally  distributed  in  the  county, 

197  QUAIL.  Cotuvnix  communis,  Bonnaterre. 

A  Summer  visitor,  much  rarer  than  in  former  years.  In  N.W. 
birds  have  frequently  been  shot,  and  nests  found  (M  P). 
Nests  irregularly  in  the  Wolds  (J  C),  and  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  e.g.,  “  The  Heath  ”  district,  south  of  Lincoln.  Used 
to  breed  in  Spalding  district,  but  now  only  a  casual  visitor 
(T  J  H  B).  Old  sportsmen  say  they  often  used  to  meet  with 
this  bird  when  they  were  partridge  shooting,  but  it  appears 
to  be  much  scarcer  now. 

ORDER  FULICARIHS. 

Family  Rallidve. 

198  CORN-CRAKE  or  LAND-RAIL.  Crex  pratensis,  Bechs. 

A  Summer  visitor  from  early  May  to  September.  Not 
uncommon  in  some  districts,  but  more  numerous  some  years 
than  others.  In  parts  of  the  county  it  has  of  late  years 
become  unaccountably  rare  or  absent  altogether. 

199  SPOTTED  CRAKE.  Porzana  mar  nett  a,  Leach. 

A  Summer  visitor  in  small  numbers,  but  often  overlooked 
owing  to  its  skulking  habits.  A  few  breed  in  suitable  spots 
in  the  county,  but  the  species  is  more  often  observed  at  the 
time  of  the  Autumn  migration. 

200  LITTLE  CRAKE.  P.  pavva,  Scopoli. 

Only  one  record.  One  was  seen  by  John  Cordeaux  on  October 
9th,  1869,  at  Great  Cotes  (see  “  Z.”  1870,  p.  1977). 

201  WATER-RAIL.  Rallus  aquations,  L. 

A  local  resident  in  suitable  localities,  but  very  shy  and  not 
often  seen  at  nesting  haunts.  There  appears  to  be  a  migra¬ 
tion  in  the  coast  districts  in  Spring  and  Autumn  (J  C). 

202  MOOR-HEN.  Gallinula  chloropus,  L. 

A  very  common  resident ;  nesting  in  all  ponds,  lakes  and 
streams.  A  nest  containing  8  eggs  in  Skellingthorpe  Wood, 
1914,  was  built  in  an  oak  tree  10  feet  from  the  ground 
(F  L  B). 

203  COMMON  COOT.  Fulica  atra,  L. 

A  resident.  Nesting  numerously  on  the  larger  ponds  and 
lakes.  Found  on  the  coast  in  Winter. 

ORDER  ALECTORIDES. 

Family  Gruid^. 

204  CRANE.  Grus  communis,  Bechs. 

Appears  to  have  formerly  nested  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  (see 
J  C  1872,  aud  “  Yarrell,”  Vol.  iii.,  p.  181 ,)  but  has  not  done  so 
perhaps  for  more  than  two  centuries.  More  recent  records 
are  of  specimens  shot  at  Hykeham,  near  Lincoln,  July  20th, 
1869  “  Z.”  1869,  p.  1842),  and  Spalding,  October  25th,  1882 
(“£■»”  1882,  p.  463), 
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Family  Otidid^l 

205  GREAT  BUSTARD.  Otis  tarda ,  L. 

Formerly  inhabited  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  and  seems  to 
have  become  extinct  as  a  resident  early  in  the  19th  century, 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  records  to  enable  one  to  trace 
the  extermination  of  the  species  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  an  old  account  book  kept  by  Charles  Anderson,  at 
Broughton,  near  Brigg,  from  1669-1673,  is  entered  : — “  1670 — 
October  23 — Item  to  Thos.  Beckett  for  killing  two  Bustards 

.  2 s.”  (“  Z.”  1894,  p.  256). 

One  appears  to  have  been  shot  near  Wragby  in  1758  (see 
“  Z.,”  1879,  p.  340).  Specimens  were  seen  in  the  Spilsby 
district  about  1866  (J  C.,  1872)  ;  and  M  P.  records  that  a 
specimen  was  seen  in  N.W.  Lincolnshire  in  1837;  and  J  C. 
records  one  shot  near  Louth  in  1818  as  the  last  Lincolnshire 
specimen,  hereby  casting  a  doubt  on  his  former  records 
from  Spilsby.  The  most  recent  records  refer  to  two  females 
which  perhaps  were  not  genuine  migrants,  shot,  one  at 
Weelsby,  and  one  at  Tetney,  in  December,  1902,  G  H  C  H. 
(see  “  Z.,”  1903,  p.  368,  and  “  British  Birds,”  Vol.  ii.,  p.  147). 

206  LITTLE  BUSTARD.  0.  tetrax,  L. 

A  very  rare  visitor.  One  was  shot  near  Alford,  1856  (J  C), 
and  one  at  S.  Clifton,  just  over  the  Lincolnshire  border  in 
1866  (J  C.,  1872).  Another,  now  at  Leadenham  House,  was 
shot  by  Capt.  Brown  on  Welbourn  Heath,  about  1865. 

207  ASIATIC  RUFFED  BUSTARD.  0.  macqueeni ,  J  E  Gray. 

Accidental.  One,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  York,  was  shot  at  Kirton-in-Lindsev,  October, 
1847  (J  C).  This  bird  was  shot  on  October  7th,  by  the  late 
G  F  Hunsley  (M  P). 

ORDER  LIMICOL^. 

Family  (Edicnemidje. 

208  STONE  CURLEW.  OEdicnemus  scolopar,  S  G  Gmelin. 

Once  a  somewhat  numerous  Summer  visitor  from  early  April 
to  October;  now  chiefly  a  rare  migrant  in  Spring  and 
Autumn.  The  species  bred  in  numbers  on  the  sandy 
warrens  of  N.W.  Lincolnshire,  but  got  scarcer  after  about 
1870  (J  C  “  Z.,”  1869,  p.  1738).  Nested  on  E.  Brumby 
Common  until  1872  (M  P),  and  Scotton  Common  until  1886 
(J  C).  The  birds  bred  in  the  district  in  small  numbers  for 
many  years  longer,  Crosby  and  Manton  Warrens  being  the 
favourite  haunts;  and  in  the  latter  locality  they  bred  so 
lately  as  1904  (E  A  W-P),  and  it  is  possible  a  few  pairs  still 
nest  in  N.W.  Lincolnshire.  Some  of  their  former  haunts 
have  been  destroyed  by  mining  operations. 

Family  Glareolid/K. 

209  PRATINCOLE.  Glareola  pratincole,  L. 

Very  rare  visitor.  One  shot  near  Branston  Hall,  Lincoln, 
August  15th,  1827  (see  “Yarrell,”  Vol.  iii.,  p.  233) ;  and  another 
was  killed  on  Brumby  Common  many  years  ago  (M  P). 
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210  CREAM-COLOURED  COURSER.  Cursorius  gallicus,  Gmelin. 

One  was  taken  on  the  coast  at  Marshchapel  about  1840  (J  C). 
The  only  record. 

Family  charadriid.l:. 

211  DOTTEREL.  Eudromias  morinellus,  L. 

A  passage  migrant  in  May  and  more  rarely  in  August. 
Formerly  seen  in  considerable  numbers  in  certain  localities 
on  the  Wolds  in  May,  and  still  occurs,  but  in  small  numbers. 
Visits  also  the  coast  districts  and  the  Heath,”  to  the  South 
of  Lincoln,  small  “trips”  regularly  visiting  Ranceby  Heath 
in  Spring  and  sometimes  also  in  Autumn.  Rarer  than 
formerly  in  the  Spalding  district  (T  J  H  B). 

212  RINGED  PLOVER.  JEgialitis  hiaticola,  L. 

Resident  and  nesting  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  coast 
line.  Seen  also  inland  on  migration.  A  passage  on  the 
coast  occurs  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 

LITTLE  RINGED  PLOVER.  EE.  curonica ,  Gmelin. 

One  obtained  Holbeach  Marsh,  September,  1894  (T  J  H  B) 
In  the  absence  of  confirmation  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  this 
specimen  was  an  example  of  the  small  continental  form  of 
the  last-named  species. 

213  KENTISH  PLOVER.  JE.  cantiana,  Latham. 

An  immature  bird  was  shot  on  the  coast  at  Friskney,  near 
Boston,  on  October  8th,  1881  (“Z,”  1882,  p.  74).  The  only 
record. 

214  GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Charadrius  plnvialis,  L. 

A  common  visitor  to  many  parts  of  the  county,  both  coast  and 
inland,  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  many  remain  through 
the  Winter.  Often  seen  among  flocks  of  Lapwings  near 
Lincoln  (F  L  B). 

215  GREY  PLOVER.  Squatarola  helvetica,  L. 

Common  on  the  sand-flats  of  the  coast  during  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  migrations,  and  many  remain  during  the  Winter. 

216  LAPWING  or  PEEWIT,  Vunellus  vulgaris,  Bechs. 

A  common  and  well-known  resident,  nesting  in  suitable  places 
in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Enormous  immigrant  flocks  from 
the  continent  arrive  on  the  coast  in  Autumn,  usually 
travelling  N.W.,  and  thousands  are  netted  in  the  Marsh 
district  for  the  London  markets.  The  foreign  birds  leave  in 
Spring,  sometimes  after  the  resident  birds  have  commenced 
nesting, 

217  TURNSTONE.  Strepsilas  interpres,  L. 

A  regular  migrant  on  the  coast  in  Autumn,  and  again  in  May; 
a  few  remaining  through  the  Winter. 

218  OYSTER  CATCHER.  Hcematopus  ostralegus,  L. 

A  fairly  common  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast. 
Nested  abundantly  at  Gibraltar  Point  early  in  the  19th 
century  (Montagu’s  “  Dictionary  of  British  Birds.”)  A  few 
pairs  still  continue  to  breed  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  line. 

.  Locally  known  as  “  Sea-pie.” 
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2x9  AVOCET.  Recurvirostra  avocetta,  L. 

Formerly  a  resident,  now  only  a  very  rare  straggler  to  the 
coast.  In  Gough’s  Edition  (1806)  of  Camden’s  “Britannia,’ 
it  is  stated  that  “opposite  Fossdyke  Wash,  during  Summer, 
are  vast  numbers  of  4  Avosettas.’  ”  Pennant,  who  was 
probably  the  source  of  Gough’s  information,  also  states  in 
his  “  British  Zoology,”  1771,  that  he  has  seen  them  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  the  breeding  season  near_  Fossdyke 
Wash  ;  and  Montagu,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
speaks  of  them  as  still  breeding  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens. 
The  last  eggs  taken  in  the  county,  and  probably  the  last  in 
England,  came  from  an  island  at  the  Mouth  of  the  R.  Trent 
about  1840  (see  “  Yarrell”  and  “  J  C”).  The  bird  may  still 
occur  any  year  on  the  coast  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  very 
rarely. 

220  BLACK-WINGED  STILT.  Himantopus  candidus,  Bonnaterre. 

Very  rare  straggler.  The  figure  in  Yarrell’s  “  British  Birds,” 
Ed.  4,  is  from  a  specimen  obtained  in  Lincolnshire  in  July, 
1824.  A  specimen  in  the  Grantham  Museum  is  believed 
to  be  a  county  example,  and  one  in  the  Lincoln  Museum 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  R  J  Ward  is  labelled  “  Wain- 
fleet,  1888.” 

221  GREY  PHALAROPE.  Phalaropus  fulicarius,  L. 

An  occasional  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  of 
which  there  are  about  12  recent  records.  Has  occurred 
Holbeach  District  (T  J  H  B). 

222  RED  NECKED  PHALAROPE.  P.  hyperborens,  L 

An  occasional  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast,  apparently  scarcer 
than  the  preceding  species.  Recent  records  by  GH  C  H 
from  N.  Cotes  are  of  specimens  obtained  October  12th,  1899; 
2  at  end  of  October,  1900;  September  3rd,  1901;  October 

2ISt,  I9IO. 

223  WOODCOCK.  Scolopax  rusticula,  L. 

A  Winter  visitor  and  also  a  resident  in  small  numbers  in  some 
of  the  woodlands.  Eggs  have  been  found  in  Fiskerton 
Wood,  1854,  the  Scawby  Woods  between  1862-69,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Manby  Woodlands  and  at  Gautby,  where  the 
birds  probably  frequently  stay  to  breed.  Flights  arrive  on 
the  coast  the  latter  half  of  October. 

224  GREAT  SNIPE.  Gallinago  major,  Gmelin. 

A  rare  visitor  in  September  and  October.  “M  P”  records 
three  from  the  N.W.  between  1868-1897  ;  Cowbit  Wash 
(T  H  J  B.)  ;  N.  Cotes,  October  3rd,  1899,  and  September 
6th,  1901  (GHC  H.). 

225  COMMON  SNIPE.  G.  ccelestis,  Frenzel. 

Resident,  and  nesting  in  suitable  localities  throughout  county, 
e.g.,  Scotton  Common  (F  L  B).  Many  places  in  N.W.  (M  P). 
Skellingthorpe  and  Harmston  (F  L  B) ;  Cowbit  Wash 
(T  H  J  B).  Many  immigrants  arrive  in  Autumn. 

226  JACK  SNIPE.  G.  gallinula,  L. 

A  Winter  visitor,  the  first  arrivals  appearing  the  latter  halt  of 
September. 
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PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.  Tvinga  maculata,  Vieillot. 

Of  doubtful  occurrence.  Messrs.  Fieldsend  &  Nash,  lately 
bird  stuffers  in  Lincoln,  informed  F  L  B  that  they  received 
two  examples  of  this  species  to  preserve  shot  in  August, 
about  the  year  1895,  near  Wyberton,  Boston. 

227  DUNLIN.  Tvinga  alpina ,  L. 

Locally  “  Stint.”  Immense  flocks  haunt  the  coast  from 
Autumn  to  Spring,  a  few  sometimes  appearing  on  inland 
waters.  A  pair  or  two  have  probably  nested,  and  perhaps 
continue  to  do  so,  on  one  of  the  N.W.  Commons,  “J  C.”  and 
“  M  P.”  See  also  “  Z.,”  1888,  p.  245. 

228  LITTLE  STINT.  T .  minuta,  Leisler. 

An  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast,  sometimes  fairly  common,  and 
other  years  almost  absent. 

229  TEMMINCK’S  STINT.  T.  temmincki,  Leisler. 

Very  rare.  Two  Great  Cotes,  1871  (J  C) ;  one  near  Lincoln, 
1884  (J  C) ;  one  Kirton  Marsh,  Boston,  about  1899  (H.  Nash). 

230  CURLEW-SANDPIPER.  T.  subarquata,  Giildenstadt. 

An  Autumn  immigrant  to  the  coast,  arriving  early  in  September, 
and  also  passes  in  May  in  small  numbers.  Sometimes 
numerous  as  in  the  Autumns  of  1873  (J  C)  and  1912  (G  H  C  H). 

231  PURPLE  SANDPIPER,  T.  mavitima,  Gmelin. 

Occurs  on  the  coast  in  small  numbers  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 
Prefers  rocky  shores,  which  are  not  found  in  Lincolnshire. 

232  KNOT.  T.  canutus,  L. 

An  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  Lincolnshire  sand-flats 
in  vast  flocks  of  a  size  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
them. 

233  SANDERLING.  Calidvis  avenaria,  L. 

Numerous  on  the  coast  from  early  Autumn  until  Spring,  but 
more  especially  at  the  periods  of  migration. 

234  RUFF.  Machetes pugnax.  L. 

Formerly  a  well-known  resident  in  the  fens  and  on  the  com¬ 
mons  of  Lincolnshire.  Now  only  a  Spring  and  Autumn 
visitor  in  small  numbers.  Montagu  in  his  “Dictionary” 
gives  a  lengthy  account  of  the  taking  of  these  birds  in  the 
fens  early  in  the  19th  century.  May  possibly  nest  again  in 
Cowbit  Wash  if  undisturbed  (T  J  H  B).  Was  once  a  well 
known  breeding  bird  in  N.W.  Lincolnshire,  particularly  on 
Scotton  Common  where  the  last  eggs  were  taken  in  1883 

(J  C). 

235  BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.  Tvingites  rufescens,  Vieillot. 

Only  one  record  of  this  American  species  for  the  county.  One 
shot  North  Cotes  September  20th  1906,  G  H  C  H.  (“  British 
Birds,”  Vol.  ii,  p.  241). 

BARTRAM’S  SANDPIPER.  Bartramia  longicauda,  Bechs. 

Doubtful.  A  freshly  killed  specimen,  purchased  in  Leadenhall 
Market,  and  said  to  come  from  Lincolnshire,  was  identified 
by  Mr.  J  E  Harting,  on  October  27th,  1880.  See  “  Z.,” 
1880,  p.  508. 
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236  COMMON  SANDPIPER.  T.  hypoleucus,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  visitor  at  the  periods  of  migration  in  Spring 
and  Autumn,  particularly  the  latter  season.  Said  to  have 
nested  at  Saltfleet  Haven,  1893  (J  C),  and  occasionally 
Spalding  district  (T  J  H  B). 

237  WOOD  SANDPIPER.  T.  glareola,  Gmelin. 

A  rare  visitor  in  early  Autumn  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  (G  H  C  H).  Said  to  have  nested  in  1871  on  Scotton 
Common  (J  C). 

238  GREEN  SANDPIPER  T.  ochropus,  L. 

A  regular  visitor  in  July  and  August  to  the  coast  and  inland 
ponds  and  water  courses,  but  only  in  small  numbers.  Has 
perhaps  nested,  but  no  good  proof  of  this. 

239  REDSHANK.  T.  calidris,  L. 

A  resident  which  has  increased  of  late  years,  nesting  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast,  and  also  inland  on  Scotton 
Common  and  near  Lincoln  (F  L  B),  and  elsewhere.  Immi¬ 
grants  arrive'  on  the  coast  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 

240  SPOTTED  REDSHANK.  T.  fuscus,  L. 

A  scarce  visitor  to  the  coast  in  Autumn,  but  a  few  occur  every 
year  (G  H  C  H). 

241  GREENSHANK.  T.  canescens,  Gmelin. 

A  regular  visitor  to  the  coast  in  small  numbers  at  the  times  of 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  migrations,  but  very  seldom  remains 
during  the  Winter. 

242  RED-BREASTED  “  SNIPE.”  Macvorhamphus  griseus,  Gmelin. 

One  example  of  this  American  species  was  shot  at  Humber- 
stone  on  the  N.E.  coast  on  August  15th,  1882  (“Z.,”  1882, 
p.  392,  J  C). 

243  BAR-TAILED  GODWIT.  Limosa  lapponica,  L. 

A  common  migrant  to  the  coast  in  Autumn  and  Spring,  only  a 
few  remaining  for  the  Winter. 

244  BLACK-TAILED  GODWIT.  L,  belgica,  Gmelin. 

A  rare  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast,  and  sometimes  seen  also  in 
the  Spring.  This  species  nested  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens 
until  about  1829  (Yarrell),  and  Gough  in  his  edition  of 
Camden’s  “Britannia”  mentions  them  as  breeding  “near 
Washenbrough,”  i.e.,  Washingborough,  near  Lincoln.  This 
would  be  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  A  nest 
and  eggs  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Wainfleet  so 
recently  as  1885  (J  C). 

245  COMMON  CURLEW.  Numenius  arquata,  L. 

Abundant  on  the  coast  from  Autumn  to  Spring  and  often  seen 
inland  or  heard  passing  over.  Nested  on  Scotton  Common 
in  1882  (J  C)  and  in  the  district  in  1900  (M  P).  A  few  pairs 
perhaps  breed  annually. 

246  WHIMBREL  N.  phceopus  L 

Common  on  the  coast  on  passage  in  May  and  again  in  July 
and  August. 
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Family  Larid^e. 

Sub-family  Sternin^e. 

247  BLACK  TERN.  Hydrochelidon  nigra ,  L. 

It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Pennant  and  Montagu  that 
the  Black  Tern  nested  abundantly  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
and  it  appears  from  Lubbock’s  “  Fauna  of  Norfolk  ”  that 
the  species  still  bred  in  Crowland  Wash  about  1845.  R  is 
now  only  a  somewhat  rare  passing  visitor,  chiefly  to  the 
coast,  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  immature  birds  being  in  the 
majority  at  the  latter  season.  Sometimes  seen  inland,  e.g., 
a  young  bird  near  Lincoln,  August  30th  1902,  and  an  adult 
on  Fillingham  Lake,  April  29th,  1911  (F  L  B). 

248  WHITE-WINGED  BLACK  TERN.  H,  leucoptera,  Schinz. 

Has  been  seen  at  sea  off  Gibraltar  Point  on  two  occasions 
during  the  past  25  years  by  H.  Nash.  This  species  could 
not  easily  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 

249  CASPIAN  TERN.  Sterna  caspia,  Pallas. 

One  was  shot  at  Caythorpe.  in  S.W.  Lincolnshire,  May  17th, 
1851,  see  “Yarrell,”  Vol.  iii.,  p.  537. 

250  SANDWICH  TERN.  S.  cantiaca,  Gme’iin. 

An  irregular  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast,  probably  from  the 
Fame  Islands  where  the  species  breeds. 

251  COMMON  TERN.  5.  fluviatilis,  Naumann, 

A  regular  visitor,  noticed  chiefly  on  the  coast,  at  the  times  of 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  migration.  Formerly  nested  on  the 
coast  in  numbers  (J  C.,  1872).  A  pair  or  two  seem  to  do  so 
at  the  present  time  in  one  locality  (F  L  B). 

252  ARCTIC  TERN.  S.  rnacrura,  Naumann. 

Abundant  as  a  passing  visitor  to  the  coast  both  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  being  much  more  numerous  than  the  Common 
Tern.  In  1872,  four  pairs  of  Arctic  and  one  pair  of  Common 
Terns  were  nesting  on  the  North  Cotes  fifties  (J  C.,  “Z.,” 
1872.  p.  3206).  None  breed  on  the  coast  at  the  present  time. 

253  LITTLE  TERN.  S.  minuta,  L. 

A  Summer  visitor  to  the  coast  from  April  to  September. 
Three  or  four  breeding  colonies  still  exist  on  the  coast,  one 
of  fair  size  (F  L  B), 

Sub-family  Larina. 

254  SABINE’S  GULL.  Xema  sabinii,  J.  Sabine. 

A  wanderer  to  the  coast  in  Autumn,  but  very  rare.  1  imma¬ 
ture  bird  was  shot  at  Grainthorpe  Haven,  September  28th, 
1908,  by  G  H  C  H.,  and  one  of  two  was  shot  on  Holbeach 
Marsh,  September,  1894  (T  j  H  B). 

255  LITTLE  GULL.  Larus  minutus,  Pallas. 

A  rare  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  usually  in 
immature  plumage.  An  adult  near  Louth,  February  23rd, 
1915  (J  Allison). 
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256  BLACK-HEADED  GULL.  L.  ridibundus,  L. 

An  abundant  and  well-known  resident,  breeding  chiefly  in  two 
large  colonies  in  the  N.W.,  and  very  common  on  the  coast 
in  Autumn  and  Winter.  The  largest  colonies  are  at  Twig- 
moor  and  Scotton  Common.  The  Crosby  Warren  colony 
is  practically  extinct,  as  are  others  which  used  to  exist  in 
the  fens  of  the  South,  and  on  the  North  Cotes  fifties,  which 
latter  colony  existed  until  about  1855  (Henry  Stubbs). 
Former  colonies  on  Manton  Warren  and  Bottesford  Moors 
have  ceased  to  exist  (M  P),  the  birds  from  all  sides  having 
now  apparently  concentrated  on  the  two  large  colonies 
mentioned  above.  For  a  history  of  the  Lincolnshire 
galleries  by  F  L  B.,  (see  “Z.,”  1909,  pp.  139-144). 

257  COMMON  GULL.  L  .  cairns,  L 

Very  common  on  the  coast,  and  often  seen  far  inland,  at  all 
times  except  the  breeding  season,  during  which  the  birds  are 
absent  from  the  county. 

258  HERRING  GULL.  L.  argentatus,  Grnelin. 

A  very  common  species  on  the  coast  from  Autumn  to  Spring, 
often  coming  far  inland.  Does  not  breed  in  county. 

259  LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL.  L.  fuscus,  L. 

A  rather  scarce  visitor  to  the  coast  from  Autumn  to  Spring. 

260  GREAT  BLACK-BACKED.  GULL..  L  .  marinus ,  L. 

An  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  Enormous  flocks 
of  many  thousands  frequent  the  wide  open  sands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Donna  Nook.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
adult  birds,  and  the  vast  numbers  are  quite  astonishing 
when  seen  for  the  first  time  (F  L  B). 

261  GLAUCOUS  GULL.  L.  glaucus,  Fabricius. 

A  somewhat  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  Two  immature 
birds  North  Cotes,  October  14th,  1912  (G  H  C  H).  One, 
Sutton  Bridge  (T  J  H  B). 

262  ICELAND  GULL.  L.  leucoptems,  Faber. 

A  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast,  but  rarer  than  the  preceding. 
Seen  sometimes  after  stormy  weather.  One  seen  N.  Lines, 
coast,  April  18th,  1872  (see  “Z.,”  1872,  p.  3097). 

263  KSTTIWAKE  GULL.  Rissa  tridactyla,  L. 

Common  on  the  coast  in  Autumn  and  Winter  ;  does  not  go 
inland. 

264  IVORY  GULL.  Pagophila  eburnea,  Phipps. 

A  very  rare  visitor.  Cleethorpes,  seen,  March,  1883  ;  another 
shot  on  the  coast  many  years  ago  (J  C)- 

Sub-Family  Stercorariin2e. 

265  GREAT  SKUA.  Megalestris  ca tarrhactes,  L. 

A  very  rare  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast.  A  specimen  in  the 
Lincoln  Museum  from  the  Gainsborough  district  about  1865, 
is  from  the  collection  of  the  late  F.  M.  Burton.  G  H  C  H 
saw  one  off  Donna  Nook  on  September  21st,  1901,  and 
another  off  North  Cotes,  September  24th,  1912,  and  he 
received  a  specimen  shot  at  Saltfleet  on  October  10th,  1912. 
One  seen  by  j  C  off  the  coast,  August  21st,  1874  (see  ‘*ZM” 
1874,  p.  4225). 
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266  P0MAT0RHINE  SKUA.  Stereo varius  pomatorhinus ,  Temminck. 

An  Autumn  visitor,  at  which  season  small  numbers  visit  the 
coast  almost  annually  (G  H  C  H  and  T  j  H  B).  Arrived 
in  very  large  numbers  in  October,  1879. 

267  ARCTIC  or  RICHARDSON’S  SKUA.  5.  crepidatus ,  Gmelin. 

A  regular  Autumn  visitor  to  the  coast,  and  not  uncommon.  A 
large  flight  was  in  progress  on  the  coast  off  North  Cotes  on 
October  1st,  1912,  the  birds  travelling  S.  before  a  cold  N. 
wind  (GHC  H). 

268  LONG  TAILED  or  BUFFON’S  SKUA.  S.  parasiticus,  L. 

An  Autumn  visitor,  but  rarer  than  the  two  last  mentioned. 
Common  in  1879.  Four  obtained  North  Cotes,  September, 
1912,  and  a  few  passing  S.,  October  1st,  1912  (GHC  H). 

ORDER  ALCiE. 

Family  Alcidjb. 

269  RAZORBILL.  Alca  torda,  L. 

Frequently  seen  on  the  sea  off  the  coast  at  all  seasons,  and 
sometimes  driven  inland  by  storms. 

270  GUILLEMOT.  U via  troile,  L. 

More  abundant  off  the  coast  than  the  last  at  all  seasons,  and 
sometimes  storm-driven  inland. 

BLACK  GUILLEMOT.  U.  grylle,  L. 

Has  most  probably  occurred  at  sea  off  the  coast,  but  no 
definite  records  seem  to  exist  (see  J  C.,  1872).  Several  have 
been  recorded  from  N.  Norfolk  coast,  so  the  species  has 
almost  certainly  visited  Lincolnshire  waters. 

271  LITTLE  AUK.  Mergulus  alle,  L. 

A  Winter  visitor,  some  years  in  very  large  numbers  on  the 
coast,  and  storm-driven  birds  are  picked  up  exhausted  far 
inland.  Large  visitations  occurred  in  the  Winter  of  1894-5  ; 
February,  1900;  and  January  and  February,  1912. 

272  PUFFIN.  Fratercula  arctica,  L. 

Found  at  sea  off  the  coast  at  most  seasons  of  the  year. 
Occasionally  driven  inland. 

ORDER  PYGOPODES. 

Family  Colymbid^e. 

273  GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER.  Colymbus  glacialis,  L. 

A  rare  Winter  visiter  to  the  coast,  sometimes  entering  the 
Humber.  Has  occurred  also  on  inland  waters,  e.g.,  Croxby 
Pond. 

274  BLACK-THROATED  DIVER.  C.  arcticus,  L. 

A  rare  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  One  shot  near  Boston, 
December,  1902  (F  L  B).  Examples  obtained  are  usually 
immature  birds. 

275  RED-THROATED  DIVER.  C.  septentrionalis,  L. 

A  not  uncommon  visitor  to  the  coast  from  Autumn  to  Spring, 
and  adults  in  breeding  plumage  are  sometimes  seen.  Occa¬ 
sionally  found  on  inland  waters  in  Winter. 
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Family  Podicipedid^:. 

276  GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE.  Podicipes  cristatus,  L. 

Resident,  and  has  apparently  increased  its  breeding  range 
considerably  in  the  county  during  the  last  20  years,  and  has 
quite  lately  nested  in  fresh  localities,  which  seem  to  indicate 
*  that  it  is  spreading  northwards.  F  L  B  knows  of  at  least 

eight  localities  where  it  breeds  at  the  present  day,  the  most 
northern  being  in  district  5  E.  In  a  few  years  the  species 
will  perhaps  inhabit  every  suitable  sheet  of  water  in  the 
county.  Bred  commonly  in  the  Fens  before  the  drainage, 
in  which  district  they  were  called  “Gaunts”  (Pennant  and 
Montagu).  Not  uncommon  on  the  coast  in  Autumn  and 
Winter. 

277  RED-NECKED  GREBE.  P.  griseigena,  Boadaert. 

A  not  uncommon  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast. 
Sometimes  inland,  e.g.,  Barnoldby-le-Beck,  January,  1865 
(J  C.,  1872). 

278  SLAVONIAN  GREBE.  P.  auritus ,  L. 

A  somewhat  rare  visitor  to  the  coast  from  Autumn  to  Spring, 
and  has  occurred  from  time  to  time  on  inland  waters,  e.g., 
Scotton  Common  (F  M  Burton). 

279  EARED  GREBE.  P.  nigricollis ,  Brehm. 

A  very  rare  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor.  One,  Thoresway, 
January,  1851  (Morris’s  “  British  Birds,”)  and  three  said  to 
have  been  taken  near  Lincoln  in  Autumn,  1882  (G  H  C  H). 

280  LITTLE  GREBE  or  DABCHICK.  P.  fluviatilis,  Tunstall. 

Resident,  and  nesting  in  most  suitable  localities.  A  migration 
on  the  coast  in  Autumn. 

ORDER  TUBINARES. 

Family  Procellariid^. 

281  STORM-PETREL.  Procellaria  prlagica,  L. 

An  Autumn  and  Winter  visitor  to  the  coast  after  severe 
weather,  but  not  common. 

282  LEACH’S  FORK-TAILED  PETREL.  Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa,  Vieillot. 

Occurs  on  the  coast  after  heavy  gales  in  Autumn.  Has  been 
taken  in  the  Friskney  flight-nets  (“Z.,”  t88i.  p.  491).  Some¬ 
times  blown  far  inland,  e.g.,  Little  Ponton,  September  22nd, 
1898  (H.  Preston). 

Family  Puffinid^e. 

283  GREAT  SHEARWATER.  Puffinus  gravis,  O’Reilly. 

Occurs  at  sea  off  the  coast,  and  dead  birds  sometimes  washed 
ashore.  Holbeach  Outmarsh,  one  shot  December,  1893 
(T  J  H  B).  Mouth  of  R.  Welland,  one  shot  November,  1902 
(“  Z.,”  1903,  p.  3°)- 

284  SOOTY  SHEARWATER.  P.  griseas,  Gmelin. 

Occurs  off  the  coast  probably  more  frequently  than  the  last 
(J  C).  4  or  5  seen  off  North  Cotes  on  September  15th,  1911, 

and  3  on  September  20th,  1912  (G  H  C  H).  No  specimen 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  county. 
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285  MANX  SHEARWATER.  P<  anglorum,  Temminck. 

Common  off  the  coast  in  Autumn  at  the  fishing  grounds,  but 
rarely  comes  close  to  the  shore  ;  occasionally  blown  far 
inland.  Three  in  the  Trent  at  Torksey,  1883  (J  C).  One 
was  picked  up  exhausted  in  Lincoln,  September  9th.  1905 
(F  L  B). 

286  FULMAR.  Fulmarus  glacialis,  L. 

Plentiful  at  sea  off  the  coast  in  Autumn  and  Winter  in  attend- 
ance  on  the  fishing  boats.  Dead  specimens  sometimes 
washed  ashore,  e.g.,  October  8th  and  nth,  1912,  at  North 
Cotes  (G  H  C  H). 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

RAVEN.  (See  97). 

In  “  The  Athenian  Mercury,”  London,  April  1st,  1693, 
appeared  the  following  interesting  note  : — “  There’s  a  Raven 
has  built  a  nest  in  the  North-West  Pinnacle  of  Louth 
Church  in  Lincolnshire  (which  Church  is  57  foot  higher 
than  Bow),  the  like  has  not  been  remember’d  of  60  years, 
and  above.” 

LITTLE  BUSTARD.  (See  206). 

A  bird  of  this  species  was  seen,  and  clearly  identified,  on 
January  22nd,  1913,  at  Normanby,  N.W.  Lines.,  by  W.  S. 
Medlicott. 

BEE-EATER.  (See  112). 

A  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  Rainworth 
Lodge,  was  shot  at  Ingoldsby,  S.  Lincolnshire,  July,  1879. 


CORRECTIONS. 

On  page  180,  line  31 — for  “  five  ”  read  “  six.” 
,,  ,,  32 — for  “  nine  ”  read  “  ten.” 


The  Food  of  Pheasants. 

At  one  time  or  another  in  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  taken  from 
the  crops  of  pheasants  the  seeds  of  all  our  larger  woodland  trees  and 
bushes,  also  those  of  the  weeds  of  cultivated  ground,  as  well  as  frag¬ 
ments  of  turnips  and  swedes,  but  never  any  portion  of  the  mangel 
wurzel.  The  tuberous  roots  of  the  Lesser  Celandine  (Ranunculus 
Ficaria,  L.)  are  not  uncommon  too  in  the  winter  months.  On  the  6th 
of  December  a  pheasant  was  shot  at  Cadney,  and  its  crop  was  burst 
open  on  striking  the  ground.  The  contents  consisted  of  sections  of  the 
roots  of  Persicaria  (Polygonum  Persicaria,  L.)  of  our  peaty  carrs  un¬ 
covered  by  winter  cultivation.  A  brace  of  pheasants  shot  the  same 
day  were  found,  on  being  prepared  for  the  table,  to  have  fed  wholly  on 
the  roots  of  the  same  plant. 


E.  A.  W-P. 
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Notes. 


The  CRESTED  LARK  (Alanda  cristata ,  L .). 


I  do  not  remember  whether  this  rare  species  has  ever  been 
recorded  for  North  Lincolnshire.  My  sister  Mabel  saw  it  once,  I 
believe,  and  I  myself  on  another  occasion  have  no  doubt  I  did.  It  is 
curious,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  on  roads,  on  an  incline,  on  the  highest 
ground  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  my  sister’s  case  it  was  just  above 
the  hill  south  of  the  beck,  not  far  from  Messingham  mill,  on  the  road 
to  Bottesford.  I  saw  my  pair  in  Normanby-le-Wold  parish,  just  below 
the  highest  ground  in  this  county.  Three  things  struck  me  at  once. 
Firstly,  the  shortness  of  its  tail ;  and  secondly,  the  thickness  of  its 
body  in  proportion  to  its  entire  length,  when  compared  with  the  Sky¬ 
lark  (A.  arvensis,  L.).  Thirdly,  the  curious  projection  of  its  crest 
when  flat  behind  the  head.  In  this  characteristic  it  reminded  me  of 
the  Waxwing  (Ampelis  carrulus,  L.).  The  Skylark  is  distinctly  crested 
in  the  male,  and  it  often  has  its  crest  up.  The  Woodlark  (A.  arborea,  L.), 
is  more  slightly  crested.  In  both  the  male  and  female  of  the  birds  I 
saw  and  watched,  the  crest  was  always  clearly  visible.  These  birds 
were  larger  than  the  Woodlarks  I  have  seen,  though  shorter  than  the 
Skylark,  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length.  In  both  cases  the 
birds  were  observed  in  the  early  summer. 

E.  A.  W-P. 


PASSER  DOMESTICUS,  L. 


Our  common  Sparrow  is  a  most  delightful  bird,  and  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  will  not  easily  be  beaten.  His  adaptability  is 
wonderful,  and  at  times  his  gifts  seem  picked  up  by  direct  contact  with 
other  birds,  their  actions  are  so  similar.  On  the  20th  of  December  I 
watched  a  cock  bird  catching  midges,  I  suppose,  for  the  insects  were 
on  the  wing,  but  quite  invisible  to  me.  After  every  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  flight — and  some  must  have  been  ten  yards  long — this  bird 
returned  to  exactly  the  same  spot  on  a  high  wall  between  two  gardens 
at  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  His  actions  in  the  air,  way  of  returning  to  the 
same  spot,  and  mode  of  turning  the  head  to  look  up  or  down  or  side 
ways,  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa 
grisola),  L.  After  a  good  five  minutes’  successful  aerial  hunting  the 
cock  was  joined  by  a  hen  bird.  She  was  a  remarkably  poor  performer, 
like  a  beginner ;  her  whole  actions  were  distinctly  sparrow-like  in 
contradistinction  to  Flycatcher-like.  She  apparently  often  failed 
exactly  to  judge  the  distance  of  her  prey,  and  did  not  take  it ;  this  the 
cock  bird  never  seemed  to  do.  After  watching  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  rarely  joining  in  her  sport,  and  then  only  when  two  insects  were  on 
the  wing  at  once,  the  male  finally  departed  to  an  apple  tree  in  the  next 
garden  too  distant  for  further  observation. 


E.  A.  W-P. 
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E.  E.  BROWN,  Auditor. 
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President  of 

the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union, 
1909  and  1910. 


(She  ^presi&ents 

OF  THE 

Xiincolnshire  IfcaturaUsts'  UCnion. 


WILLIAM  DENISON  ROEBUCK, 

M.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.P.S.L. 


ITTLE  did  I  ever  dream  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
write  a  sketch,  even  trifling  and  passing  as  this  is,  of  the 
Servus  servorum  scientice  of  the  North  of  England.  I  began 
to  correspond  with  my  old  friend  in  1884,  and  met  him 
for  the  first  time  personally  in  1894,  at  the  foundation  meeting 
of  the  L.N.U.  We  have  worked  together  ever  since,  much  to 
my  personal  benefit,  in  all  the  departments  of  science  which 
have  been  special  objects  of  study  to  any  members  of  the 
L.N.U.  ;  yet,  without  the  help  of  notes  given  me  by  the  late 
Canon  W.  Fowler,  Professor  G.  S.  West,  of  Birmingham 
University,  and  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  I  could  not 
have  done  justice  in  a  sketch,  even  as  short  as  this  is,  to  our 
friend’s  long  connection  with  science  in  the  North,  before  I  per¬ 
sonally  knew  him. 

Of  course,  in  a  notice  of  this  kind,  only  a  trifle  of  the 
activities  of  such  a  wide  scientific  life  can  be  included  ;  but  the 
little  referred  to  should  be  definitely  arranged,  and  accurate  alike 
in  details  and  dates. 

Small  though  any  one’s  individual  influence  must  be,  in 
writing  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  drift  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Natural  History  in  the  North  of  England,  Roebuck’s 
name  must  take  a  chief  place.  He  was  par  excellence  the 
thinker  and  organizer  of  many  activities,  and  influenced  all. 
This  is  easily  shown  to  demonstration. 
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In  1876  a  meeting  of  four  Yorkshire  naturalists  took  place, 
which  was  destined  to  react  most  profoundly  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  Natural  History  in  Yorkshire  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  Of  these  four  men  only  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Porritt' 
now  survive.  This  meeting  discussed  the  different  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  study  of  Natural  History  in  Yorkshire,  and  its 
members  had  the  foresight  to  see  that  proper  direction  should  be 
given  to  local  efforts  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

It  was  Roebuck,  however,  who  had  the  eyes  which  could 
foresee,  and  the  initiative  to  bring  about,  the  co-ordination  of 
the  great  amount  of  local  work,  which  was  being  done  in  all 
directions,  in  a  haphazard  way.  Much  of  it  would  probably 
have  been  lost  without  the  organization  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists’  Union,  or  Y.N.U.  H  is  was  the  genius,  for  it  was 
nothing  less,  which  stimulated  workers  all  over  the  county  of 
broad  acres  to  begin  investigations  on  many  lines.  He  organized 
the  first  Yorkshire  ‘Fungus  Foray’  in  1881,  and  again  another 
in  1888.  This  brought  Charles  Crossland  to  the  fore,  then  40 
years  old,  but  destined  to  make  a  name  for  himself  and  his  native 
county  in  the  domain  of  Fungi.  Much  does  Lincolnshire  owe  to 
Crossland  ;  and  I  in  particular  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  obligations  to  him.  This  is  only  one  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Roebuck  fostered  the  beginnings  of  many 
other  similar  things. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Y.N.U.  was  held  by  Roebuck 
from  1876  to  1902  with  great  ability  and  distinction.  As  the 
creator  of  the  idea  of  union  of  local  efforts  in  scientific  work,  he 
was,  by  reason  of  his  position  as  secretary  and  adviser,  able 
to  see  that  it  was  carried  out  according  to  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  Union’s  founders. 

While  he  was  secretary  of  the  Y.N.U.  he  exercised  an 
influence  reaching  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  native  county, 
arousing  interest  in  many  directions.  He  was  the  creator 
of  new  sections  in  the  Union’s  work,  which  have  since  gone 
steadily  on  by  their  own  momentum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Roebuck  the  man  was  found 
who  could  give  the  right  direction  to  so  much  of  the  earlier  work 
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of  the  Yorkshire  naturalists.  He  it  was,  and  his  fellow-worker, 
W.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  in  1883,  succeeded  in  placing  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  various  sections  and  societies  in  the  hands  of  a 
General  Committee  (similar  to  that  of  the  British  Association), 
admission  to  which  was  not  mere  membership  of  the  Y.N.U., 
but  special  work  and  fitness.  Whether  the  Union  gained 
anything  by  putting  their  secretary  into  the  Presidential  Chair 
time  can  alone  fully  show  ! 

Roebuck  too  was  one  of  the  four  founders  of  the  Concho- 
logical  Society.  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  and  another  are  happily 
living  and  still  working  with  the  energy  of  youth.  He  has  filled 
every  office  of  the  Society  in  turn  ;  and  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  he  is  now  once  again  Recorder.  This  is  the  most 
onerous  and  responsible  of  positions  ;  it  means  taking  charge  of 
the  scientific  results  achieved  by  the  Society  through  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  arranging  and  classifying  the  mass  of  material 
received,  and  making  it  accessible  to  other  students. 

As  regards  the  study  of  British  slugs,  and  of  their  extra¬ 
areal  distribution,  Roebuck  has  long  stood  pre-eminent  with  a 
European  reputation — especially  as  regards  their  morphology. 
My  friend  J.  W.  Taylor,  in  writing  his  Monograph ,  in  the  volume 
on  Slugs,  fully  acknowledges  what  Roebuck  has  done  in  his  own 
chosen  department.  It  is  a  case  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  v. 
Wallace  and  Darwin — each  wants  to  give  the  other  all  the 
credit  for  what  both  have  done — and  could  yet  do  again  equally 
well,  if  it  were  not  already  so  well  done. 

A  striking  proof  of  confidence  in  Roebuck  was  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  an  examination  and  study  of  the  Linnean 
type  collection  of  mollusca,  officially  authorized  by  the  Council 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  Hearty  recognition  in  various  forms 
from  his  fellow-workers  of  his  ability  and  helpfulness  has  not 
been  wanting.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  that  such 
acknowledgment  has  been  handsomely  bestowed  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Whether  it  were  the  dedication  by  name  of  a  new 
species  of  slug  from  the  East  African  island  of  Pemba,  the 
conferment  of  an  honorary  degree  by  the  University  of  his  native 
city  of  Leeds,  or  the  several  presentations  from  Societies  which 
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he  has  so  faithfully  served — all  these  things  and  others  which 
must  remain  unnamed  here,  indirectly  prove  what  a  valuable 
asset  his  work  and  example  have  been  to  the  North  of  England. 

‘  My  first  connection  Roebuck  told  me,  ‘  with  Lincolnshire 
Conchology  dates  from  the  14th  of  April,  1883.  On  that  date 
W.  Eagle  Clarke  and  I  were  working  the  flat  country  near 
Finningley  and  Wroot,  at  the  junction  spot  of  the  three  counties 
of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  on  this  occasion  an  example  of  Vivipara  contecta 
was  found  on  the  exact  point  of  meeting  of  the  three  counties  in 
the  Gravel  Drain  We  must,  however,  come  down  a  little 
further  in  time  to  seek  the  true  genesis  of  Roebuck’s  influence 
amongst  us  in  Lincolnshire.  The  vast  range  alike  of  his  practical 
experience,  knowledge,  and  methodically-made  notes,  explains  at 
once  all  the  influence  that  he  exercised  amongst  us.  After  manipu¬ 
lating  the  growth  of  the  Yorkshire  cocoanut  as  he  would,  the 
sprouting  and  after-attendance  on  the  Lincolnshire  acorn  was  a 
trifling  spare-moment  pastime. 

His  taking  up  the  Editorship  of  The  Naturalist  in  1884,  led 
to  a  personal  friendship  with  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists,  some 
of  whom  have  now  ‘  done  their  bit  ’  and  passed  over  to  their  rest. 
A  visit  to  Alford  in  April  1886,  for  a  short  stay  with  the  late  Mr. 
James  Eardley  Mason,  one  of  the  ablest  entomologists  then  in  the 
country,  led  to  much  good  work  being  done.  After  that  date  the 
mollusca  of  the  Alford  and  Sutton  areas  were  keenly  worked. 
The  same  year  Roebuck  met  Mr.  H.  Wallis  Kew  in  Authorpe 
Wood,  commencing  a  close  friendship  which  has  lasted  ever 
since. 

Along  with  Kew,  he  investigated  the  Louth  district,  and  gave 
the  local  society  of  Naturalists  much  encouragement  in  their  good 
work.  These  studies  led  up  to  Roebuck  publishing  in  The 
Naturalist  in  August  1887  a  first  list  of  Lincolnshire  Mollusca, 
summarising  what  was  known  up-to-date  of  our  local  fauna. 
Since  it  appeared  he  has  maintained  close  and  intimate  touch 
with  Lincolnshire  Naturalists,  especially  those  interested  in  Land 
and  Fresh-water  Mollusca.  This  is  with  a  view  to  a  new  list  in 
book  form,  which  we  are  hoping  ior  when  the  war  is  over* 
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For  this  work  he  has  personally  and  at  different  times,  in 
company  with  various  bands  of  local  investigators,  visited  every 
part  of  the  county.  His  rangings  have  been  from  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Tennyson  at  Somersby  to  the  home-place  of  Newton  at 
Woolsthorpe  Manor,  from  the  shrine  of  Wesley  at  Epworth  to 
the  estates  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  Revesby,  and  Sir  John 
Franklin  at  Spilsby.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
collecting  grounds  of  Martin  Lister,  the  father  of  British  Con- 
chology,  at  Burwell.  All  the  species  recorded  by  him  with 
definite  localities  have  been  found  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis  Kew  on  the 
identical  ground  on  which  they  were  gathered  nearly  300  years 
ago.  Lister’s  two  most  important  finds  were  Cyclostoma  elegans 
and  Hyalinia  fulva  in  Burwell  Wood.  For  the  last  few  years 
Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Musham,  who  have  shared  the  Presidency 
and  Secretaryship  of  the  Conchological  Section  of  the  L.N.U., 
alternating  these  offices,  have  made  repeated  visits  into  Lincoln¬ 
shire  and  have  systematically  examined  all  possible  hitherto 
unworked  areas  of  this  county.  The  war  restrictions  of  travelling 
facilities  have  stopped  this  work  for  the  present  time.  Still  we 
have  authority  for  stating  that  the  Lincolnshire  list  of  verified 
species  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  county,  thanks  entirely 
to  their  restless  energy  and  conscientious  work. 

As  we  have  said  above,  though  a  keen  worker  himself, 
Roebuck  is  essentially  an  organizer  and  director  of  the  efforts  of 
others.  This  may  be  seen  in  his  Conchological  work  which  has 
always  included  good  local  talent.  It  may  also  be  noted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  L.N.U.  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Baker,  then  of 
Gainsborough.  Baker  asked  :  ‘  What  further  could  be  done  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  ?  ’  «  Why  not 

found  a  L.N.U.  on  the  model  of  the  Yorkshire  one  ?  ’  was  the 
reply-question  to  this,  interrogation.  Baker  grasped  at  the  idea 
at  once,  and  with  other  local  Naturalists  did  the  rest.  For  some 
time  I  remained  a  more  or  less  interested  botanical  onlooker,  but 
the  enthusiasm  caught  on  at  last.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
L.N.U.  is  to  be  found  in  The  Naturalist  or  in  these  pages. 

Now  founding  a  Society  is  a  trifling  matter,  but  running  it 
on  lines  which  prove  satisfactory  to  its  working  members  is 
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quite  another  thing.  In  the  case  of  a  Society  of  Naturalists,  it 
must  do  definite  work  to  possess  a  living  power  for  good  ;  it 
must  find  young  and  keen  workers  to  follow  in  their  elders’  foot¬ 
steps  as  the  older  generation  passes  away.  There  was  always 
‘the  giant  organizer  of  the  Y.N.U.’  to  refer  to  when  a  case  of 
difficulty  arose.  That  was  not  all  either,  for  the  influence  of 
The  Naturalist  in  setting  an  example  of  how  to  record  without 
burying  the  facts  under  a  repulsive  terminology  or  endless 
verbiage  was  very  great.  The  county  was  cut  up  into  divisions 
on  a  definite  plan  for  recording  purposes.  A  map  of  these 
divisions,  with  a  parish  and  place  name  list,  was  printed  in  The 
Naturalist.  These  were  worked  out  in  Lincolnshire,  but  under 
the  advice  of  Roebuck.  He  himself,  to  show  the  interest  he 
took  in  this  matter,  added  the  sub-divisions  necessary  for  very 
detailed  work.  The  time  has  come  I  trust  when  floras  and 
faunas  will  be  written  on  purely  ecological  lines,  i.e.,  on  those  of 
rock-soil,  moisture,  elevation  and  food  species.  As  there  is 
hardly  a  publication  or  list  of  the  Y.N.U.  which  does  not  owe 
much  to  Roebuck’s  gift  for  organizing  workers  and  knowledge, 
or  to  the  vast  range  of  his  methodical  personal  notes,  so  practi¬ 
cally  little  has  been  done  in  Lincolnshire  without  his  advice  and 
personal  help  looming  big  in  the  memory  of  our  workers.  When 
that  has  been  written,  little  more  need  be  added,  and  I  can  truly 
say  it,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  L.N.U.  for  many  years. 

Our  friend  is  a  typically  pure-bred  Yorkshire  man  on  both 
sides.  ‘  He  likes  the  solid  pudding  of  science  without  too  much 
talk  about  it  or  the  way  to  cook  it’,  said  Canon  Fowler.  He 
was  born  on  the  5th  January,  1851,  in  what  is  now  the  municipal 
centre  and  very  heart  of  Leeds.  It  was  then  a  spacious  extent 
of  green  fields,  where  every  year  the  4th  West  Yorks.  Militia 
carried  out  their  annual  training,  before  the  front  windows  of 
his  old  home  in  Sunny  Bank.  On  both  sides  of  the  oldest 
Yorkshire  stock,  yet  the  actual  present  distribution  of  its 
younger  branches  and  scions  is  now  world-wide  in  all  the 
British  colonies  and  dependencies.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
present  war  connections  and  engagements  of  his  family.  Of  his 
nephews  and  cousins  considerably  more  than  a  dozen  are  in 
khaki.  None  of  them  waited  to  be  ‘fetched’.  They  saw  their 
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work  and  duty  and  were  all  volunteers,  and  are  not  only  in  the 
the  British  Army,  but  in  the  Canadian,  the  Australian,  and 
South  African  contingents.  They  have  been  in  action  in 
Flanders,  in  France,  in  the  fiercest  charges  of  the  Australians  at 
Kaiakil-Aghle  in  Gallipoli,  and  in  battle  against  the  Senussi  at 
Mersa  Matruh  on  the  Western  border  of  Egypt. 

We  could  hardly  end  on  a  better  note.  Good  old  Yorkshire 
stock  indeed,  I  believe  it !  If  this  does  not  show  the  right  stamp 
and  brand  of  the  Yorkshire  tyke,  please  show  me  a  better 
sample ;  but  we  natural^  expect  it  of  the  family  of  the  Servus 
servorum  scientice.  Nothing  else  would  be  fitting.  The  work  at 
hand  is  the  work  we  expect  this  family  to  do. 

E.  A.  W.-P. 


THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT, 

I9I5- 


Like  those  of  many  other  institutions  in  these  eventful  times, 
the  activities  of  the  L.N.U.  have  been  very  much  curtailed. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  membership  is  well  main¬ 
tained  and  that  the  Treasurer’s  statement  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  Ninetieth  Field  Meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  June  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  county.  Newell  Wood,  in  which 
are  many  fine  old  oaks,  was  visited,  and  it  yielded  a  wealth  of 
specimens  in  many  branches.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  Entomological  section,  the  presence  of  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  ensuring  very  close  and  careful  work  in  this  branch  of 
investigation.  The  adjacent  area  of  Holywell  was  also  examined, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  records  being  Helix  lapicida ,  which 
occurred  plentifully  on  the  stones  that  topped  the  walls  by  the 
roadsides. 
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The  Ninety-first  Field  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Haxey  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  27th  July.  Many  local  plants  were  found  on  the 
Turbary,  and  a  long  list  was  read  at  the  house-meeting  which 
closed  the  day’s  proceedings.  Wroot  also  was  visited,  but  the 
exploration  of  that  area  was  curtailed  owing  to  unfavourable 
weather. 

The  Ninety-second  Meeting  took  place  at  Woodhall  Spa  on 
the  7th  September,  the  particular  localities  investigated  being 
Roughton  Moor  and  Kirkby-on-Bain.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  records  (especially  those  made  by  botanical  workers) 
were  numerous. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Grantham  on  the  18th 
November,  when  all  the  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  President,  Sir  Henry  C.  W.  Hawley,  Bart.,  was  on 
military  service,  and  was  consequently  unable  either  to  be 
present  or  to  prepare  a  presidential  address.  In  his  absence, 
Mr.  Henry  Preston,  f.g.s.,  took  the  chair,  and  very  kindly 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  his  discoveries  of  ‘  Romano- 
British  Remains  at  Saltersford ’.  He  exhibited  a  fine  series  of 
objects  excavated  at  the  ford,  and  his  lecture  will  be  issued  to 
members  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  as  it  was  considered  that 
the  Transactions  of  the  Union  should  be  confined  to  Natural 
History,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood.  The  MS.  was 
handed  to  the  editor  of  Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries  who  agreed 
to  provide  reprints  of  the  lecture  for  our  members. 

The  thanks  of  the  Union  are  due,  and  are  expressed,  to  all 
those  who  have  helped  to  further  our  work  by  granting  freedom 
of  access  to  their  estates ;  and  we  are  also  grateful  to  those  who 
have  entertained  us  on  the  occasions  of  Field  Meetings.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Preston  for  his  lecture,  and  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  gave  us  of  inspecting  the  ancient  objects  he  has  un¬ 
earthed. 

I  regret  to  report  that  one  of  our  members,  Lieutenant 
Percy  A.  Margetts,  of  Brigg,  has  been  killed  in  the  Dardanelles. 


SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS, 
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BOTANICAL  REPORT. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRU FFE-PEACOCK. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  in  a  quiet  way  during  this 
season,  though  so  many  members  were  in  the  field  as  followers 
of  Mars,  instead  of  the  sweet  maid  Scientia  whom  they  generally 
court.  The  Holywell  day  was  most  productive  of  valuable  soil- 
notes  for  some  of  the  rarest  species  that  we  possess.  Dr.  A.  N. 
Claye  at  last  turned  up  Botrychium  on  Scotton  Common,  where  it 
has  been  sought  for  fruitlessly  since  1840  by  three  generations  of 
botanists.  This  shows  how  difficult  our  departing  species  are  to 
discover.  The  Doctor  does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
these  fast  disappearing  waifs  which  belong  to  an  era  other  than 
our  own.  He  has  begun  this  season  (1916)  well  by  opening  with 
Vicia  laihyroides  in  abundance  in  one  spot  for  Div.  2.  It  is  one 
of  the  coming  things,  not  the  departing  ones.  It  was  first  taken 
in  1872  in  Div.  11.  There  it  is  common  enough  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  meals,  or  coast  sand  dunes,  where  they  are  not  too 
closely  sheep-grazed. 

Can  any  of  our  members  give  me  any  notes,  or  help  me 
with  some  measurements  for  the  Flora  I  am  busily  engaged  in 
writing  ?  I  have  no  record,  I  find,  of  an  ancient  Yew  tree  (Taxus 
baccata ,  L.)  in  Lincolnshire.  The  late  Sir  R.  Christison  (see  my 
old  correspondent,  Dr.  J.  Lowe’s  Yew-trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ,  p.  64)  estimated  that  a  foot  in  diameter  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  75  years’  growth.  Now,  if  they  are  proportionate  in  growth 
with  age,  a  tree — 
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Is  there  a  yew  tree  in  this  county  which  approximates  to  this 
latter  size  and  age? 
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The  yew  has  been  with  us  ever  since  early  Neolithic  times, 
as  can  be  proved  from  its  peat  records.  It  will,  by  re-growth, 
along  the  curious  lines  that  it  alone  follows  among  British  trees, 
renew  itself  for  1,000  to  1,500  years.  Is  there  left  in  this  county 
a  single  tree  5  feet  in  diameter,  that  is,  which  was  growing  before 
the  Reforrrfation  ?  The  drain  on  its  wood  for  long-bows  from 
1400  to  nearly  1700  was  very  great  indeed.  This,  I  suppose,  is 
the  reason  why  old  yews  are  so  rare  with  us.  If  anyone  will  be 
so  good  as  to  send  me  measurements  of  old  yew  trees  they 
happen  to  know,  will  they  kindly  girth  them  in  feet  and  inches, 
with  a  tape  measure,  four  feet  above  the  ground  level  ?  I  can 
easily  work  out  their  approximate  age  from  their  circular  girth. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

GUY  W.  MASON. 

The  year  1915  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  productive, 
although  some  very  useful  work  has  been  done  as  opportunity 
offered.  June  was  a  fine,  warm  month,  in  which  larvae  were 
abundant  and  imagines  moderately  so.  The  Union’s  Meeting  at 
Holywell  on  the  3rd  June  was  good  from  an  entomological  point 
of  view,  and  though  the  sky  was  cloudy  till  the  late  afternoon, 
the  day  was  warm,  and  many  interesting  records  were  made.  Of 
these  the  most  notable  were:  Nisoniades  tages  taken  by  Mr.  Stow 
outside  Holywell  Wood,  the  Longhorns  Adela  viridella,  Nemophora 
swammerdammella  and  Afi  pilella,  Phytometra  vivid  aria,  Gelechia  scalella 
on  tree  trunks,  Dicrorampha  plumb  ana,  and  Spilodes  cinctalis.  Beat¬ 
ing  for  larvae  produced  showers  of  common  things,  but  it  was 
disagreeable  work  except  for  the  lookers  on.  The  pretty  green 
and  red  larvae  of  Geometra  papilionaria  were  found  on  birch,  where 
also  was  a  larva  of  Poecilocampa  populi ;  and  there  were  swarms 
of  Hyponomenta  cagnagellus  in  their  webs  on  spindle.  The  follow¬ 
ing  micros  were  bred  from  larvae  found  on  plants  and  trees 
collected  by  different  members  of  the  Union  :  Dictyopteryx 
bergmanniana  from  rose,  Hyponomenta  padellus  in  webs  on 
hawthorn,  H.  cagnagellus  on  spindle,  Sciaphila  virgaureana, 
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Coleophora  lineolea  from  cases  on  Stachys  near  Little  Bytham 
Station,  C.  lutipennella  from  cases  on  oak,  Catoptria  hypericana 
and  Depressavia  liturella  from  Hypericum ,  and  Penthina  ochroleucana. 
I  found  on  hazel  one  case  of  what  is  believed  to  be  Coleophora 
bicolorella ,  but  I  was  unsuccessful  in  breeding  it.  Dicrorampha 
plumbana  confirms  a  previous  rather  doubtful  record  for  the 
county  of  my  own.  Altogether  21  species  of  Micro-Lepidoptera 
w^ere  recorded  new  for  the  Division  by  taking  and  breeding, 
including  one  new  county  record,  namely,  Coleophora  lineolea , 
which  has  also  been  found  this  year  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wood- 
ruffe-Peacock,  at  Caaney,  on  Ballot  a  nigra.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  the  insects  seen,  and  if  there  had  been  sunshine 
doubtless  there  would  have  been  quantity  as  well. 

Other  new  records  for  the  county  are  Phycis  fusca ,  of  which 
I  took  3  specimens  on  Linwood  Warren  on  the  12th  June,  and 
Lithocolletis  tristrigella  beaten  out  of  Scotch  fir  at  Limber.  The 
Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  has  been  of  very  great  help  in 
sending  me  specimens  of  plants  and  leaves  infested  with  Micro 
larvae,  and  though  sometimes  results  have  been  rather  dis¬ 
appointing,  partly  from  inability  to  renew  the  special  food  plant 
on  which  the  larvae  were  feeding,  and  partly  from  common  larvae 
having  similar  habits  to  the  rarer  ones,  yet  on  the  whole  I  have 
been  well  satisfied  wfith  the  emergences.  As  already  mentioned, 
Coleophora  lineolea ,  new  to  the  county  list,  was  bred ;  and  some 
other  good  things  were  also  bred,  including  Peronea  aspersana  from 
Spircea  ulmaria  among  material  sent. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  and  Acherontia  atropos  were  taken  in  Barton 
in  the  late  summer  by  friendly  neighbours,  and  handed  to  Dr. 
Birt  whistle. 

Some  good  things  which  have  turned  up  at  Skellingthorpe 
and  Doddington  were  reported  to  me  by  the  Revs.  F.  L.  Blath- 
wayt  and  S.  Proudfoot,  chief  among  them  being  Eupisteria 
obliterata ,  Agrotis  obscura  at  light  at  Doddington  Rectory,  Apamea 
connexa,  Anger ona  prunaria ,  Emmelesia  alchemillata,  Boarmia  roboraria, 
Calligenia  miniata ,  Tapinostola  hellmanni ,  six  at  moth  trap  and 
one  on  the  wing,  Acidalia  emarginata ,  Drepana  lacertinaria ,  Scotosia 
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rhamnata ,  Eupithecia  coronata ,  and  Zeuzera  pyrina  ;  also  a  larva  of 
A  crony  eta  alni. 

The  lighting  restrictions  have  affected  sugaring,  but  where  it 
has  been  tried  it  has  not  been  very  successful  this  year. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  reports  he  took  the 
larvae  of  Laverna  epilobiella  on  Epilobhun  hirsutum  at  Cadney  in 
1902,  which  were  subsequently  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  S. 
Connold,  who  named  them  or  got  them  named.  The  moth  had 
not  been  previously  recorded. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F,  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

AND 

W.  DENISON  ROEBUCK,  M.  Sc.,  F.L.S. 

The  officers  of  the  Conchological  Section  have  to  report 
that,  while  specimens  have  been  collected  and  observations  made 
at  the  meetings,  the  results  have  not  been  very  striking.  Indeed 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  years  gone  by  that  one  can 
scarce^  expect  many  additions  now.  The  war,  too,  with  the 
prohibitive  railway  fares,  has  prevented  the  frequent  visits  to  the 
county  which  the  officers  of  the  Section  have  been  paying  from 
time  to  time.  At  Wroot,  the  conditions  locally  were  unfavour¬ 
able  and  very  few  mollusca  were  observed. 


VERTEBRATA. 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

On  May  20th,  I  picked  up  an  injured  specimen  of  the 
Whiskered  Bat  [V espertilio  mystacinus)  at  Poddmgton.  This  is 
the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Lincolnshire. 

Dr.  Harmer,  f.r.s.,  in  his  report  on  Cetacea  stranded  on  the 
British  Coasts  during  1915,  includes  three  records  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire  (Sutton-on-Sea  and  Skegness),  all  referring,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  to  the  common  Porpoise  (P.  phccaena). 
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The  following  are  the  most  interesting  observations  on  the 
birds  of  the  County  which  I  have  been  able  to  note  since  my  last 
report. 

In  the  Doddington  and  neighbouring  district  the  Spring  and 
Summer  migrants  were  first  noted  in  the  following  order  : 
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*  Date  of  arrival  probably  overlooked. 


Among  the  Autumn  and  Winter  visitors,  there  were  noticed: 


Redwing 

•  •  • 

Oct. 

2 1  st 

Fieldfare 

•  •  • 

Nov. 

2nd 

Grey  Crow 

•  •  « 

4th 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ornithologists  of  the 
county  to  the  cross-country  migrations  of  Grey  Geese.  Long  gag¬ 
gling  ‘  skeins  ’  of  Geese  are  from  time  to  time  noticed,  usually  flying 
very  high,  and  with  apparently  no  intention  of  soon  alighting.  I 
have  kept  notes  of  the  appearance  of  their  flights  passing  over 
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Doddington,  for  the  last  few  years,  and  find  that  they  commence 
about  the  middle  of  August  and  may  be  noticed  from  time  to 
time  until  the  end  of  March.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  periods  in 
which  they  are  observed  are  from  the  middle  of  September  until 
early  in  November,  flying  generally  South-East ;  and  again  from 
the  end  of  January  until  March,  flying  in  Northerly  directions. 
The  number  of  birds  in  a  flock  varies  from  five  to  over  a  hundred. 
The  birds,  apparently,  are  seldom  shot,  so  I  am  uncertain  to 
which  species  of  Goose  they  belong,  but  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Pink-footed  Goose  is  the  common  species  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Wolds  and  Coast,  and  that  there  is  known  to  be  a 
large  Winter  resort  of  this  species  at  Holkham,  in  the  North  of 
Norfolk  (to  and  from  which  latter  locality  the  birds  observed 
near  Lincoln  may  possibly  be  travelling),  it  appears  safe  to 
assume  that  many  of  the  passing  flocks  are  composed  of  the 
Pink-jooted  species  (Anser  brachyryncus).  If  any  naturalist  or 
sportsman  will  send  me  notes  of  the  appearance  of  Geese  inland, 
stating  the  time  of  day,  date,  and  direction  of  flight,  I  should 
be  very  interested  to  compare  the  notes  with  the  records  I  have 
already  been  able  to  make  on  the  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Short-eared  Owl  has  nested  in  the 
County  this  Summer.  I  saw  a  bird  of  this  species  in  the  North- 
West  on  April  24th,  and  again  in  the  same  locality  on  June  15th. 

The  colony  of  Black  Headed  Gulls  at  the  locality  known  as 
‘  Peacock’s  Hole,’  on  Laughton  Common,  seems  to  be  coming  to 
an  end,  partly  from  the  robbing  of  the  eggs,  and  partly  through 
the  shifting  of  the  birds  to  other  haunts.  I  am  told  the  colony 
was  founded  about  the  year  1880.  The  neighbouring  colony 
on  Scotton  Common  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

Scotton  Common  is  probably  the  most  interesting  duck 
resort  in  the  county.  Mallard,  Teal,  Shoveler,  Sheld-duck,  and 
occasionally  rarer  species  breed  there,  and  many  are  shot  there 
during  the  Winter  months.  I  am  told  that  recently  more  than 
a  thousand  were  killed  by  four  guns  in  four  days.  Many  of 
them  would  be  winter  visitors,  and  the  birds  are  fortunately 
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protected  during  the  breeding  season.  I  am  informed  that  the 
owner  of  the  Common  has  quite  recently  tried  the  experiment  of 
turning  down  the  Gadwall  on  the  Common,  but  the  birds  have 
apparently  not  been  successful  in  establishing  themselves  in  a 
wild  state. 

When  visiting  the  locality  on  October  26th  I  saw,  at  close 
quarters,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard ,  a  visitor 
probably  from  Northern  Europe,  and  an  example  of  the  same 
species  was  shot  in  the  district  on  November  12th. 

On  August  31st  and  a  few  following  days,  a  Cormorant  was 
observed  to  perch  and  rest  for  some  time  on  one  of  the  pinnacles 
of  the  S.W.  Tower  of  Lincoln  Minster.  This  habit  of  perching 
on  high  buildings  is  not  very  unusual  in  this  species,  and  records 
refer  to  Cormorants  having  been  observed  in  times  past  on 
Boston  ‘  Stump  West  Rasen  church,  and  the  spires  of  Newark 
1893,  and  Louth  1862  and  1897. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh  has  as  usual  sent  me  some  notes  on 
the  Autumn  bird  migration  on  the  North-East  Coast  at  North 
Cotes.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  report:  Wood  Warbler,  September  2nd;  after  Easterly 
winds  on  September  9th  many  birds  passed,  e.g.,  Pied  Flycatchers, 
Redstarts  and  Wheatears  on  the  10th ;  hundreds  of  the  latter 
species  on  the  nth,  and  a  Grasshopper  Warbler  on  the  13th,  by 
which  date  the  flight  was  nearly  over.  On  September  18th  a 
Yellow-browed  Warbler  was  shot,  the  sixth  Lincolnshire  record  ; 
on  October  nth  was  a  very  large  flight  of  Robins',  and  Black- 
Redstarts  occurred  on  October  nth  and  13th.  The  latter  species 
is  rare  in  the  county  and  I  only  know  of  about  five  previous 
records  for  Lincolnshire.  The  first  Woodcock  appeared  on 
October  26th,  and  Great  Grey  Shrikes  were  seen  on  October  8th 
and  26th.  Two  Wild  Swans  were  seen  on  October  21st  and 
Long-tailed  Ducks  on  October  26th  and  28th.  Many  Grey  Geese 
passed  over  during  the  last  half  of  October,  three  big  flocks  on 
October  30th  flying  North-West,  and  two  on  November  2nd 
flying  South-East.  These  were  probably  Pink-footed  Geese,  but  a 
single  Bean  Goose  was  shot  on  October  nth.  A  Common  Buzzard 
was  shot  on  November  18th. 


THE  EAST  FEN. 

Rev.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK. 


This,  the  last  drained  fenland  of  Lincolnshire,  contained 
29,833  acres  of  lowland.*  The  part  of  this  vast  level  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  readers  of  these  Transactions  covered  an  area 
of  ‘about  10,000  acres,  of  which  about  6,000  acres  were  water, 
or  shaking  bog.  The  water  was  from  4  to  6  feet  deep,  standing 
in  pools  or  deeps  from  60  to  600  acres  in  extent’.! 

The  Act  for  draining  the  East  Fen  was  obtained  in  1801.  J 
1  A  principal  part  of  the  East  Fen’,  says  Oldfield,  ‘  which  apper¬ 
tained  to  this  parish  of  Friskney,  was  denominated  the  Mossberry 
or  Cranberry  Fen  from  the  quantities  of  cranberries  ( Oxycoccus 
quadripetalus ,  Gilib.),  which  grew  upon  it,  in  its  wild  and  unculti¬ 
vated  state.  The  soil  is  a  deep  peat  moss,  admirably  calculated 
for  their  growth.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  commencement 
of  last  century’,  i.e.  till  after  1700  a.d.,  ‘  that  their  value  as  a 
luxurious  article  of  food  was  at  all  known  in  this  parish,  when 
they  were  brought  into  use,  by  a  native  of  Westmoreland.** 

.  .  .  After  this  period  and  until  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  the 

quantity  gathered  yearly  in  this  place  was  very  great.  In  some 
years  when  the  season  was  favourable,  as  many  as  4,000  pecks§ 
have  been  collected.  A  yearly  average  quantity  was  about  2,000. 
The  general  price  paid  to  those  who  picked  them  was  five  shillings 
per  peck.  Since  the  drainage  and  inclosure,  few  have  been 
gathered,  and  have  sold  for  30/-  to  50/-  per  peck’.  || 


*  W.  H.  Wheeler  :  South  Lines.  Fens,  Boston,  2nd  ed.,  without  date,  p.  198. 

f  Sir  J.  Banks:  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1818,  xxix.  1. 

I  Wheeler,  p.  222. 

**  It  is  very  easy  to  misunderstand  this  statement,  couched  as  it  is  in 
singularly  misleading  phraseology.  The  author  does  not  intend  to  assert 
that  they  were  not  known  to  be  good  for  food,  for  they  were  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  had  been  employed  from  Neolithic 
days  onwards.  He  means  that  they  were  not  known  to  be  of  considerable 
value  ‘as  a  luxurious  article  of  food’,  ‘till  a  native  of  Westmoreland’ 
showed  the  way  by  marketing  them.  We  must  ever  remember  that  in  our 
sense,  i.e.,  drawing  food  supplies  from  a  wide  area  by  road  or  by  boat 
carriage,  there  was  not  a  market  in  Britain  in  a.d.  1700,  everything  was 
strictly  local  still.  This  provinciality  was  absolutely  changed  or  rapidly 
departing  by  a.d.  1800. 

§  A  dry  measure  of  8  quarts  or  16  pints. 

|J  Rev.  Ed.  Oldfield  :  Wainfleet,  Boston,  1829,  p.  180. 
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Another  peep  at  the  East  Fen  can  be  obtained  in  Arthur 
Young’s  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Lincoln ,  1799.  ‘  There  are 

about  300  acres  of  land  in  the  East  Fen,  where  cranberries  grow 
in  such  abundance  as  to  furnish  a  supply  for  several  adjacent 
counties.  The  land  is  chiefly  common.  .  .  .  Empetmm  and 

several  other  mountain  plants  being  found  upon  the  cranberry 
ground  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  fens.  They  are  so  plentiful 
that  one  man  has  got  nine  score  pecks  in  a  season.  .  .  .  Sir 

Joseph  Banks  had  the  goodness  to  order  a  boat,  and  accom¬ 
panied  me  into  the  heart  of  this  fen,  which  in  this  wet  season 
[ i.e .  1797]  had  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  bordered  by 
great  crops  of  reeds,  Arundo  phragmites.  It  is  in  general  from 
3  to  4  feet  deep  in  water,  and  in  one  place,  a  channel  between 
two  lakes,  5  to  6  feet,  the  bottom  a  blue  clay  [i.e.  Estuarine 
Alluvium,  or  ‘  Wash  Warp  ’],  under  a  loose  black  mud  2  to 
feet  thick 

‘The  East  Fen  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  moorland 
in  which  is  embedded  an  immense  quantity  of  trees,  and  their 
roots,  consisting  principally  of  oak  (Quercus  ptdunculata ,  Ehrh.), 
and  fir  ( Finns  sylvestris ,  L.).  The  trees  are  in  general  small,  very 
few  of  them  girthing  two  feet,  and  the  greater  part  mere  poles. 
There  is  perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  this  level  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  than  these 
trees’.* 

The  whole  subject  has  now  been  fully  mastered,  and  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  Flora.  ‘  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  roots 
and  trees  are  invariably  found  in  the  fen  in  the  peat  or  moory 
soil,  but  in  no  instance  in  the  blue  clay,’  i.e.,  the  Purple  Boulder 
Clay  or  Estuarine  Alluvium,  ‘  beneath  the  peat’.f 

‘  This  fen  has  been  drained  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Rennie. 
Every  site,  even  the  sites  of  the  deepest  pools,  are  arable  land, 
meadow  or  pasture’4 

Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia ,  i8o6,§  thus 
describes  the  condition  of  things  at  that  date:  ‘The  East  fen 

*  Oldfield,  p.  306.  f  Oldfield,  p.  308.  J  Oldfield,  Appendix,  p.  4. 

§  Camden’s  Britannia,  edited  by  Richard  Gough,  second  edition,  1806, 
ii.,  3S0-1.  Gough’s  first  edition  was  published  in  1789, 
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is  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  exhibits  a  specimen  of  what  the 
country  was  before  the  introduction  of  draining.  It  is  a  vast 
tract  of  morass,  intermixed  with  numbers  of  lakes,  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  in  circuit,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  narrow  reedy  straits.  They  are  very  shallow,  none 
above  four  or  five  feet  deep,  but  abound  with  pike,  perch,  ruffs, 
bream,  tench,  dace,  eels,  &c.  .  .  .  The  reeds  which  cover 

the  fens  are  cut  annually  for  thatching,  not  only  cottages,  but 
many  very  good  houses.  The  multitudes  of  starlings  [Sturnus 
vulgaris ,  L,] ,  that  roost  in  these  reeds  in  winter  break  down  many 
by  perching  on  them.  .  .  .  The  birds  which  inhabit  the 

different  fens  are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  common  wild 
duck,  wild  geese,  garganies,  pochards,  shovelers,  and  teals  breed 
here.  Pewit,  gulls,  and  black  terns  abound,  and  a  few  of  the 
great  terns,  or  tickets  are  seen  among  them  :  the  great  crested 
grebes,  called  gaunts,  are  found  in  the  East  Fen  :  the  lesser 
crested,  the  black  and  dusky,  and  the  little  grebe,  coots,  water 
hens,  spotted  water  hens,  water-rails,  ruffs,  redshanks,  lapwings, 
or  wypes,  redbreasted  godwits  and  whimbrels,  are  inhabitants  of 
these  fens’,  i.e.  the  East  and  West  fens. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  East  Fen  were  in  parts  covered  with 
a  Pine-Oak-Birch  Scrub.  Putting  together  what  I  have  gathered 
from  all  sources  I  find  a  section  of  the  East  Fen  from  below 
upwards  was  approximately  something  very  like  this,  but  varied 
greatly  even  at  very  short  distances:  (i)  Purple  Boulder  Clay, 
(2)  Amorphous  Peat,  (3)  Estuarine  Alluvium,  (4)  Amorphous 
Peat,  (5)  Hypnum  Peat,  (6)  Phvagmitcs-Cladium-Ptevis  Peat, 
(7 ,  Pinus-Quercus-Betula  Peat,  (8)  Sphagnum- Enophorum  Peat  in  the 
shallower  pools.  I  gathered  this  on  the  spot  from  labouring 
men,  also  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler  and  others.  In  S.  B.  J. 
Skertchly’s  Geology  of  the  Fenland ,  London,  1877,  p.  40,  a  map  of 
the  East  Fen,  dated  1661,  is  reproduced  from  Sir  W.  Dugdale’s 
History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayning.  It  gives  as  fair  an  idea  as  a 
map  can,  of  what  a  veritable  botanical  paradise  the  East  Fen 
must  have  been. 

The  ten  duck  decoys  in  its  area  or  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  supplied  the  London  market  in  one  season  with  31,200 
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ducks. *  ‘  In  these  times’,  i.e.,  about  1800,  ‘  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 

has  been  observed  passing  along  from  North  and  North-East 
into  the  East  Fen,  in  a  continuous  stream  for  eight  hours 
together’.! 

No  full  catalogue  of  the  plants  found  in  the  East  Fen  was 
ever  written  while  it  still  existed  in  all  its  pristine  glory.  The 
following  list  has  been  made  from  the  casual  records  of  all  our 
past  workers,  including  Banks,  Young,  Oldfield,  Thompson,  &c., 
from  records  in  public  herbaria,  also  from  notes  of  the  remains 
of  the  old  fen  flora  in  the  dykes  and  the  field-ditches  of  what 
was  once  its  area.  To  these  are  added  in  brackets  the  names  of 
other  species,  which  are  not  recorded  for  the  East  Fen  itself,  but 
which  have  been  noted  for  the  immediate  areas — such  as  the 
West  Fen,  Witham  River  fringing  peat,  and  the  Carr  peat  of  the 
Great  Fenland  edge,  for  all  these  peats  have  more  or  less  been 
formed  under  estuarine  influences. 

This  list  is  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  refer¬ 
ence.  There  is  only  one  real  difficulty  in  it  —  Eriocaulon 
septangulare.  This  was  recorded  by  the  Thompsonian  list  writers 
in  1856.  ‘  In  the  botanical  section  the  list  of  indigenous  plants 

received  many  additions,  and  secured  correctness,  from  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  careful  revision  of  Thomas  A.  Cammack, 
M.D.,  of  Boston,  H.  R.  Gilson,  Esq.,  of  Skirbeck,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Matthews,  of  Boston’.! 

Now  in  seeking  for  the  records  of  past  workers  in  public  or 
private  hands  for  my  Flora  I  have  failed  entirely  to  trace  those 
of  these  three  workers.  The  true  difficulty  of  this  list  is  not 
what  it  records,  but  the  common  plants  which  are  not  named  in 
it.  When  the  East  Fen  was  in  its  pristine  state  of  untouched 
purity,  it  was  ecologically  a  typical  place  for  this  species,  which 
is  only  a  duck-carried  outsider  anywhere  in  these  islands.  The 
Thompsonian  list  writers  knew  nothing  of  ecology  and  had  no 
axes  to  grind.  They  placed  Eviocanlon  in  their  list  without  any 
note,  though  to  other  species  notes  were  added,  for  instance,  Dr. 

*  Oldfield,  p.  180,  and  Appendix,  p.  2. 

f  P.  Thompson :  Boston,  1856,  p.  676. 

I  Thompson:  Preface,  p.  10. 
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Plukenet’s  discovery  of  Atriplex  pedunculata ,  L.  near  Skirbeck 
churchyard.  The  means  of  transit  for  Eriocaulon  were  more  than 
ample,  as  the  facts  reproduced  above  show.  The  distance  from 
Skye  to  the  East  Fen  is  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  space 
between  North  America  and  Ireland.  Actually  the  distance  is 
greater  from  the  West  of  Ireland  to  Skye,  than  from  Skye  to  the 
East  Fen.  After  what  I  and  my  brother  Max  have  worked  out 
regarding  the  stocking  of  new  clay  and  gravel  pits  frequented  by 
ducks,  which  will  be  fully  recorded  in  the  coming  Flora,  as  also 
new  facts  in  the  case  of  Elodea,  various  species  of  Potamogeton , 
Limn  ant  hemum  and  Pinguicula ,  the  last  carried  by  snipe,  I  see  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  Eriocaulon  in  the  East  Fen.  No  one  knew 
its  history  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  1  cannot  see  what  it  could 
possibly  have  been  mistaken  for.  The  longer  I  have  studied  the 
difficulties  of  this  Thompsonian  list,  the  more  fully  have  I  found 
it  accurate  from  specimens  turning  up  in  old  herbaria,  or  on  the 
spot.  My  friend,  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees,*  perhaps  rightly  dismissed 
Eriocaulon  as  a  ‘  misnomer,’  considering  all  things.  He  was 
rather  more  rash  in  classing  SoncJms  palustris,  L.,  from  the  East 
Fen  as  a  ‘misnomer,’  too.  Mr.  Ar.  Bennett  has  discovered  a 
specimen  at  Dublin  localised  ‘  from  the  East  Fen,  Lincolnshire’, 
where  the  Young-Banks  list,  1799,  records  it  as  growing,  as  my 
friend  knew. 

It  maybe  asked,  why  did  not  some  one  else  record  Eriocaulon 
and  Sonchus  palustris.  In  an  area  as  large  as  the  East  Fen  peat, 
10,000  acres,  where  these  species  were  no  doubt  confined  to  one 
spot,  or  to  a  strictly  limited  area  by  ecological  circumstances,  it 
is  not  strikingly  wonderful  that  they  were  not  recorded,  seeing 
much  of  the  fen  had  to  be  reached  by  means  of  boats.  We  have 
the  cases  of  Iris  spuria ,  L.,  Pilularia  globulifera ,  L.,  both,  I  believe, 
duck  carried,  and  limestone  species  like  Hypocharis  maculata ,  L., 
and  A  vena  pratensis,  L.  These  last  are  even  more  extraordinary, 
for  they  are  both  found  on  the  old  Roman  Road  or  High  Dyke 
side,  and  yet  till  I  worked  out  the  cause  of  their  great  rarity, 
here  or  elsewhere,  no  one  knew  it.  I  could  give  many  other 

*  Outline  Flora  in  White’s  Directory  op  Lincolnshire,  1892-3,  5th  ed.,  p.  39 
and  p.  56. 
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instances,  but  will  confine  myself  to  one.  The  Rev.  J.  Dods- 
worth’s  Lincolnshire  collection  contained  Suceda  fruticosa,  Forsk., 
taken  on  the  S.  Lines,  coast  about  1836.  I  hunted  high  and 
low  for  it  fruitlessly,  and  the  late  Canon  W.  Fowler  too.  No 
one  ever  met  with  its  locality  again  till  1911,  when  Mr.  H.  A.  H. 
Healey  sent  me  a  specimen  from  the  seaward  side  of  the  sea 
bank  at  Dawsmere,  Holbeach. 

More  astonishing  still  is  the  recent  case  of  Caltha  radicans , 
T.  F.  Forster,  which  has  been  discovered  on  Scotton  Common 
this  1916  season.  An  ideally  typical  specimen  lies  before  me  as 
I  write,  discovered  by  a  lady,  who  would  allow  she  was  a  novice 
in  botany.  How  did  it  get  there  ?  Are  we  to  assume  that  it 
was  a  relic  of  the  Glacial  age  ?  It  is  easy  to  make  such 
assumptions,  but  this  is  an  unusually  large  one.  It  implies  that 
every  one  from  Prof.  H.  Sibthorp  onwards,  including  such 
workers  as  J.  K.  Miller,  T.  V.  Wollaston,  Sir  Charles  Anderson, 
Canon  W.  Fowler,  Dr.  John  Lowe,  F.  M.  Burton,  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  John  Cordeaux,  as  well  as  living  workers,  Mr.  F. 
A.  Lees,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Claye,  and  I  have  all  passed  over  this 
species.  Is  it  possible  ?  I  have  known  the  Common  for  fifty 
years.  It  seems  to  me  preposterous  to  make  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  about  a  plant — more  out  of  its  area  than  Eriocaulon — should 
have  been  passed  over  by  us  all.  After  endless  experience  from 
a  special  study  of  duck-carried  species,  and  the  gifts  of  wild  fowl 
in  this  way,  it  seems  far  more  likely  to  me  that  it  was  introduced 
on  to  Scotton  Common  by  ducks  in  1914  or  1915.  Had  I  been 
asked  to  say  which  was  the  more  likely  species  to  appear, 
Eriocaulon  or  Caltha  radicans ,  I  should  certainly  have  said  the 
former  ;  it  is  abundant  enough  in  Connemara,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  C.  radicans  being  even  fairly  common  anywhere. 

It  should  be  quite  clearly  understood  that  in  this  list  the  fen 
edge  and  immediate  surroundings  are  taken  in,  as  well  as  the 
deep  peat  area. 
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Achillea  Ptarmica,  L. 

Agrostis  canina,  L. 

Alisma  Plantago-aquatica,  L. 
[Alnus  rotundifolia,  Mill.] 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  L. 
Angelica  sylvestris,  L. 
Arrhenatherum  elatius,  M.  &  K. 

Barbarea  vulgaris,  Br. 

Betula  tomentosus,  Reith. 

[=B.  glutinosa,  Fr.] 

Bidens  cernua,  L. 

Briza  media,  L. 

Butomus  umbellatus,  L. 

Calamagrostis  canescens,  Wigg. 
Callitriche  stagnalis,  Scop. 
Caltha  palustris,  L. 

Cardamine  pratensis,  L. 

Carex  acutiformis,  Ehrh. 

C.  disticha,  Huds. 

C.  flacca,  Schreb. 

[C.  flava,  L.] 

[C.  fulva,  Host.] 

C.  Goodenowii,  Gay. 

C.  hirta,  L. 

C.  inflata,  Huds. 

C.  riparia,  Curt. 

C.  versicaria,  L. 

C.  vulpina,  L. 

Castalia  alba,  Wood. 

Centaurea  nigra,  L. 
Ceratophyllum  demersum,  L. 
[Chara  hispida,  L.] 

Chara  vulgaris,  L. 

var.  longibracteata,  Kuetz. 
Cicuta  virosa,  L. 

Cladium  Mariscus,  Br. 

Cmcus  palustris,  Hoffm. 

C.  pratensis,  Willd. 

Conium  maculatum,  L. 
Corydalis  claviculata,  Dc. 


Dactylis  glomerata,  L. 

Dipsacus  pilosus,  L. 

[Drosera  anglica,  Huds.] 
Drosera  longifolia,  L. 

D.  rotundifolia,  L. 

Echinodorus  ranunculoides, 

Engelm. 

Epilobium  angustifolium,  L. 

E.  hirsutum,  L. 

E.  palustre,  L. 

Empetrum  nigrum,  L. 

Equisetum  hyemale,  L. 

E.  limosum,  L. 

E.  sylvaticum,  L. 

Eriocaulon  septangulare,  With. 
Eriophorum  angustifolium,  Roth. 
Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  L. 
Eupatorium  cannabinum,  L. 

Festuca  pratensis,  Huds. 

Galium  palustre,  L. 

G.  palustre,  L.  var.  elongatum, 

Presl. 

G.  uliginosum,  L. 

Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  L. 
Glyceria  aquatica,  Wahlb. 

G.  fluitans,  Br. 

Hippuris  vulgaris,  L. 

Holcus  lanatus,  L. 

Hottonia  palustris,  L. 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranse,  L. 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 
[Hypericum  elodes,  L.] 

H.  pulchrum,  L. 

H.  quadrangulum,  L. 

Iris  pseudacorus,  L. 

J  uncus  articulatus,  L. 
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J.  bulbosus,  L.  var.  fluitans,  Lam. 
j.  effusus,  L. 

J.  obtusiflorus,  Ehrh. 

J.  sylvaticus,  Reichb. 

Lastraea  Thelypteris,  Sw. 
Lathyrus  palustris,  L. 

Lemna  gibba,  L. 

L.  minor,  L. 

L.  polyrhiza,  L. 

L.  trisulca,  L. 

Leontodon  nudicaulis,  Banks. 
Limosella  aquatica,  L. 

Linum  catharticum,  L. 

[Liparis  Loeselii,  Rich.] 
Littorella  uniflora,  Asch. 

Luzula  multiflora,  Lej. 

Lychnis  flos-cuculi,  L. 

Lycopus  Europaeus,  L. 
Lysimachia  nummularia,  L. 

L.  vulgaris,  L. 

Lythrum  salicaria,  L. 

Mentha  hirsuta,  Huds. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  L. 

Molinia  casrulea,  Moench. 
Myosotis  palustris,  Hill. 

[Myrica  Gale,  L.] 

Myriophyllum  spicatum,  L. 

M.  verticillatum,  L. 

Nitella  glomerata,  Chevall. 
Nuphar  lutea,  L. 

(Enanthe  aquatica,  Poir. 

O.  fistulosa,  L. 

O.  Lachenalii,  Gmel. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  L. 
Orchis  incarnata,  L. 

O.  latifolia,  L. 

Oxycoccus  quadripetalus,  Gil. 


Pedicularis  palustris,  L. 

Peplis  Portula,  L. 

Peucedanum  palustre,  Moench. 
Phalaris  arundinacea,  L. 
Phragmites  vulgaris,  Lam. 

Pinus  sylvestris,  L. 

Poa  trivialis,  L. 

Polygonum  amphibium,  L. 

P.  Bistorta,  L. 

Potamogeton  acutifolius,  Link. 

P.  angustifolius,  Presl. 

P.  coloratus,  Hornem. 

P.  crispus,  L. 

P.  decipiens,  Notte. 

P.  gramineus,  L. 

P.  lucens,  L. 

P.  lucens,  L.  and  var. 

acuminatus,  Schum. 

P.  natans,  L. 

[P.  perfoliatus,  L.] 

[P.  praelongus,  Wulfen.] 

P.  pusillus,  L. 

Potentilla  anserina,  L. 

P.  erecta,  Hampe. 

P.  palustris,  Scop. 

Pyrola  minor,  L. 

Quercus  pedunculata,  Ehrh. 

Radicula  amphibia,  Druce. 
Ranunculus  Heterophyllus,  Weber. 
[R.  lingua,  L.] 

R.  sceleratus,  L. 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 
Rhinanthus  crista-galli,  L. 

R.  major,  Ehrh. 

Rumex  hydrolapathum,  Huds. 

R.  limosus,  Thuill. 

Sagina  nodosa,  Fenzl. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  L. 
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Salix  caprea,  L. 

S.  cinerea,  L. 

S.  repens,  L. 

Samolus  Valerandi,  L. 
Schoenus  nigricans,  L. 
[Scirpus  csespitosus,  L.] 
Scrophularia  aquatica,  L. 
Scutellaria  galericulata,  L. 
Senecio  aquaticus,  Huds. 
S.  Jacobasa,  L. 

[S.  paludosus,  L.] 

S.  palustris,  Hook. 

Sium  erectum,  Huds. 

S.  latifolium,  L. 

Sonchus  palustris,  L. 
Sisymbrium  alliaria,  Scop. 
Sparganium  minimum,  Fr. 
S.  natans,  L. 

S.  ramosum,  Curt. 

S.  simplex,  Huds. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  L. 

Stellaria  aquatica,  Scop. 
[S.  palustris,  Retz.] 


Stratiotes  Aloides,  L. 
Symphytum  officinale,  L. 

Teucrium  Scordium,  L. 
Thalictrum  flavum,  L. 
Triglochin  palustre,  L. 
Typha  angustifolia,  L. 

T.  latifolia,  L. 

[Utricularia  minor,  L.] 

U.  vulgaris,  L. 

Valeriana  dioica,  L. 
Veronica  anagallis,  L. 

V.  Beccabunga,  L. 

V.  officinalis,  L. 

Vicia  Cracca,  L. 

Viola  canina,  L. 

[V.  canina,  L.  var. 

crassifolia,  Gronv.  ?] 
V.  palustris,  L. 

Volvulus  sepium,  Medic. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

A  Rare  Leech. — On  March  25th  in  a  ditch  in  Pulham  Dale,  south 
of  Poolthorn  Covert,  N.  Lines.,  I  and  my  two  boys  took  a  Leech  I  had 
never  seen  before.  I  sent  it  up  to  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  I  received  the  following  reply  from  Mr.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell :  ‘  The 
specimen  you  sent  up  appears  to  be  the  Leech  which  is  known  as 
Glossiphonia  sexoculata.  The  distribution  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
is  very  sporadic,  and  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  have  never  seen 
it  before  ’.  We  have  taken  two  other  specimens  since  for  our  County 
Museum. 

E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock. 

Cadney, 

Brigg,  Lines. 

The  Orange-tip  Butterfly  has  been  unusually  common  this 
season  about  Lincoln. 

Sirex  gigas. — The  hot  days  of  July — August  have  brought  out 
these  insects  in  larger  numbers  than  usual. 
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By  MISS  S.  C.  STOW, 

(26  AVENUE  ROAD,  GRANTHAM). 

Since  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  Galled- Plants  in  the  Transactions 
for  1907,  1909  and  1912,  some  new  species  have  been  noted,  and  other 
species  previously  taken  have  now  been  identified  with  the  help  of 
E.  W.  Swanton’s  British  Plant  Galls. 

By  GALL-GNATS  or  MIDGES  (Diptera). 

SP1R/EA  F1LIPENDULA,  L. 

Leaves  by  Cecidomyia  ulmariae,  Bre. 

Div.  15.  Sapperton,  8-1903  ;  Ropsley  Rise,  17-7-1912. 

FRAXINUS  EXCELSIOR,  L. 

Terminal  leaflets  by  Dasyneura  acrophila,  Wtz. 

Div.  13.  Court  Leys,  Caythorpe,  8-1903. 

ACER  CAMPESTRE,  L. 

Petioles  of  leaves  by  Atricbosema  aceris,  Kieffer. 

Div.  15.  Pickworth,  8-1911. 

C.4REX  PALUDOSA,  Gooden. 

Base  of  leaves  by  Pseudohorraomyia  granifex,  Kief. 

Div.  15.  Paper  Mill  Lane,  Grantham,  10-1904. 

POPULUS  TREMULA,  L. 

Leaves  by  Harmandia  tremulee,  Wtz. 

Div.  14.  Cranwell,  8-1910. 

URTICA  URENS,  L. 

Base  of  leaves  by  Cecidomyia  urticae,  Per. 

Div.  13.  Court  Leys,  1904. 

By  GALL-WASPS  (Hymenoptera). 

HIERAC1UM  P1L0SELLA,  L. 

Midrib  of  leaves  by  Aulacoidea  pilosella. 

Div,  X5,  Hall’s  Hill,  Grantham,  4^9-1909, 
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By  APHIDES  or  GREEN-FLY 
(Hemiptera-Homoptera). 

GALIUM  VERUM,  L 

Tufts  of  leaves  by  Tiorza  galii,  Forster. 

Div.  13.  Court  Leys,  23-9-1902. 

Div.  15.  Little  Ponton,  1904;  Londonthorpe,  1904,  John  Hawkins. 

HOLCUS  MOLLIS,  L. 

By  Brachycolus  stellariae,  Har. 

Div.  13.  Court  Leys,  1904. 

By  MITES  (Acarina.) 

ROSA  ARVENSIS,  Huds. 

Nodes  of  stems  by  Eriophyes  rosse. 

Div.  15.  Hazel  Wood,  6-1913,  Great  Ponton,  1905. 

EUONYMUS  EUROP^EUS,  L. 

Leaves  by  Eriophyes  convolvens,  Nal. 

Div.  16.  Careby  Wood,  6-1903  ;  Newell  Wood,  6-1915. 

ALNUS  GLUTIINOSA,  Medic. 

Leaves  by  Eriophyes  brevitarsus,  Nal. 

Div.  16.  Belton  Park,  1905  ;  Great  Ponton,  1905. 

PVRUS  ARIA,  Ehrh. 

Leaves  by  Phyllocoptes  ariana,  Nal. 

Div.  16.  Newell  Wood,  6-1915. 

By  BEETLES  (Coleoptera). 

TMLASPI  ARVENSIS,  L. 

Stems  by  Ceutborrhynchus  contractns,  Marsh. 

Div.  16.  Sapperton,  8-1903. 

By  FUNGI. 

PHLEUM  PRATENSE,  L. 

By  Epichloe  fypbina,  Persom. 

Div.  15.  Sapperton,  1911. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS,  L. 

Leaves  by  ^Ecidium  crassum,  Persom. 

Div.  16.  Careby,  1903. 

TUSS1LAG0  FARFARA,  L. 

Leaves  by  /Ecidium  compositarum,  var.  tussilaginis,  Persom. 

Div.  13.  Court  Leys,  Caythorpe,  1903. 

Div.  15.  Grantham,  1915. 

ERANTHIS  HYEMALIS,  Salisb. 

Stalk  by  Urocystis  anemones,  Persom, 

Div.  15.  Little  Ponton,  2-19150 


THE  FISHES  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

By  ARTHUR  SMITH,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 


Curator*  of  the  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 

Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union. 

This  county  is  probably  more  associated  with  fish  and  with  their 
capture  by  sea  or  in  our  rivers,  dykes,  and  huge  land  drains  than  any 
other  like  area  of  the  British  Isles.  Its  largest  town,  Grimsby,  owes  its 
importance  and  size  to  the  deep  sea  fishing  industry,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  the  world’s  maximum  bulk  of  fish  landed  daily  on  its  pontoon 
and  wharves.  Before  the  war,  it  possessed  an  unrivalled  fleet  of 
trawlers,  fitted  with  every  modern  appliance  for  marine  fishing  in  the 
deepest  and  most  distant  waters.  Nothing  was  more  continuous  in 
times  of  peace  than  the  outgoing  or  the  incoming  of  these  boats  with 
their  vast  hauls  of  finny  prey.  The  railways,  or  boats,  soon  distributed 
their  gleanings  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  ports  of  the 
Continent.  Each  tide  brought  its  quota  of  vessels  to  Grimsby  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  catches  into  the  market  where  they  were  at  once  placed  on 
sale.  Every  morning  hundreds  of  men  were  busily  engaged  in  dealing 
with  the  countless  numbers  of  these  treasures  of  the  sea.  To  watch  the 
dressing  of  the  market,  the  sale,  and  the  distribution  of  the  fish  into 
the  trucks  waiting  to  be  made  up  into  trains  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
is  itself  a  study  in  the  regulation  of  labour,  so  admirably  is  everything 
done.  In  a  few  hours  train-loads  of  fish  are  landed,  handled,  marketed, 
consigned  and  dispatched  not  only  to  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  but  also  to  many  places  on  the  Continent.  The  markets  are 
washed  down,  all  refuse  is  removed,  the  boxes,  barrels,  tubs  and  other 
requisites  for  handling  the  fish  are  cleaned  and  everything  is  made  ready 
for  the  next  morning’s  arrivals.  This  is  of  course  absolutely  essential, 
for  every  weekday,  year  in  and  year  out,  this  monster  fish  market  is 
held,  and  it  is  necessary  that  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
business  of  each  succeeding  day. 

The  last  half  century  has  seen  the  greatest  development  at  Grimsby, 
but  it  was  a  market  in  very  ancient  days — how  ancient  the  wisest 
cannot  tell.  The  Lay  of  Havelock  the  Dane  tells  of  the  founder  of  this 
town.  He  was  a  certain  Grim,  a  fisherman  by  trade,  who  took  his 
catches  to  Lincoln  for  sale.  There  seems  too  much  simplicity  in  this 
quaint  story  of  the  eponymous  hero,  and  it  may  be  that  the  emporium 
of  modern  deep  sea  fishing  was  named  after  the  Norsemen  who  called 
themselves  Grimr.  In  doing  so  they  assumed  one  of  the  numerous 
titles  of  Odin,  meaning  home,  or  sacred  dwelling. 
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Naturally  these  sea  rovers  gave  their  own  name  to  their  special 
port  of  landing  for  invading  and  making  settlements  in  this  country. 

This  northern  port  is  not  our  only  one  in  the  county,  for  Boston 
has  a  fishing  fleet  and  market  too.  It  contributes  its  share  to  the 
marine  fish  supply  of  the  country.  The  smaller  coast  towns  and 
villages  are  not  a  whit  behind,  and  by  inshore  fishing  add  their  share  to 
the  great  fishing  industry  of  this  county.  Thus  the  commercial  side  of 
the  fishing  interest  is  clearly  seen  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  county  in  normal  circumstances. 

War  has  been  forced  upon  us.  Our  toilers  of  the  deep  have  been 
called  from  their  regular  tasks  to  take  their  part  in  their  country’s 
defence.  Dangerous  as  their  life-work  was  in  peace  times,  still  more 
hazardous  undertakings  have  been  laid  on  them  in  connection  with 
the  War.  On  account  of  their  great  knowledge  of  the  deep  in  all  its 
moods,  and  of  the  special  seaworthiness  of  their  craft,  they  have  been 
selected  for  special  duties  on  our  behalf.  Mine-sweeping  and  off-shore 
watching,  and  many  other  services,  the  risks  of  which  are  very  great, 
are  being  discharged  by  them  by  day  and  night, 

Fishing  in  this  county  is  important  from  the  sporting  point  of  view 
as  well  as  on  commercial  grounds.  Its  rivers,  waterways,  and  larger 
fenland  dykes,  especially  in  coarse  fishing,  provide  excellent  sport  for 
anglers  from  the  Midlands  and  the  North.  Important  fishing  matches 
were  organized  and  held  on  our  many  waters  by  well-known  angling 
associations  of  our  great  centres  of  population.  In  normal  times 
crowded  week-end  excursion  trains  brought  numbers  of  anglers  from 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Nottingham  and  Leicester  to  fish  the  Trent, 
Ancholme,  Lower  Witham,  Boston,  and  fen-land  drainage  areas.  So 
popular  were  these  productive  waters  that  special  accommodation  had 
to  be  provided  at  the  local  inns  and  railway  stations  for  the  weekly 
inflow  of  the  wielders  of  the  rod  and  line. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  commercial  and  sporting  interests 
of  fishing  have  crowded  out  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject.  It  is 
certain  that  neither  as  regards  marine  nor  fresh-w?ater  fishes,  has  there 
been  as  thorough  an  investigation  in  this  county  as  has  certainly  been 
made  in  many  other  branches  of  natural  history.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  several  of  the  rarer  marine  fishes,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  fishes  too,  have  been  left  unrecorded  for  w'ant  of  properly  in¬ 
structed  observers.  A  strange  fish,  perhaps  a  great  scientific  rarity, 
would  probably  be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and,  not  being  of  market¬ 
able  value,  would  be  cast  back  again  into  the  sea.  To  a  less  extent 
perhaps  the  same  may  have  occurred  with  fresh-water  fish. 
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Of  course  fish  brought  in  from  the  deep  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
local  fish.  They  may  have  been  captured  anywhere  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  must  place  a  limit  to  what  we  include 
as  Lincolnshire  fishes  in  a  scientific  list.  Naturally  they  are  those 
which  frequent  our  inland  waters,  rivers,  estuaries,  and  inshore  salt 
waters. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  O.  T.  Olsen,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Grimsby, 
was  successful  in  establishing  a  Marine  Biological  Station  at  Clee- 
thorpes.  For  a  time  it  flourished,  but  though  commercial  interests 
were  so  great,  the  scientific  investigations  did  not  receive  the  support 
they  merited,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  the  effort  fell  through,  and  a 
great  opportunity  was  lost.  Dr.  Olsen  is  one  of  the  oldest  scientific 
workers  of  this  county.  His  labours  on  behalf  of  the  fishing  industry 
have  not  been  confined  to  our  own  shores.  He  has  received  decorations 
from  the  Swedish  and  Japanese  courts  as  rewards  for  his  services  to 
those  governments.  Though  not  a  systematic  collector  of  fishes,  he 
preserved  sorhe  interesting  species  taken  in  the  waters  of  this  county, 
and  his  small  private  collection  was  handed  over  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Grimsby  Naturalists’  Society  some  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  it  is  still  in 
their  possession. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  H.  Donnison,  Inspector  of  Eastern  Sea 
Fisheries,  though  naturally  his  chief  endeavours  are  concerned  with 
protective  and  commercial  interests,  has  many  fine  opportunities  for 
the  observation  of  marine  species,  which  do  not  come  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  workers.  He  has  ever  been  most  willing  to  assist  any  true 
students  by  contributing  specimens  and  scientific  information.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  any  rarity  or  new  species  passes  into  his  hands  in  the 
future  it  will  be  duly  recorded  in  our  lists. 

The  waterways  of  this  county,  which  is  next  in  size  to  Yorkshire, 
are  many,  and  are  in  some  ways  unique.  They  supply  a  wide  area  for 
systematic  observation,  with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  list  of  species  as 
yet  known,  and  they  are  still  more  important  for  the  complete  working 
out  of  the  distribution  and  life  history  of  those  which  are  known  bu  t 
imperfectly  understood. 

For  this  reason  I  give  a  short  summary  of  our  local  waters,  in  the 
hope  that  residents  in  the  various  areas  will  join  in  an  effort  to  collect 
all  the  information  that  may  be  obtained  on  the  spot. 

The  Humber  on  the  north  is  the  estuary  of  several  important 
waterways.  Its  brackish  or  salt  waters,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  they 
vary,  are  the  resort  of  innumerable  fish,  which  find  protection,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  open  sea,  from  enemies  that  haunt  our  shores. 
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The  northern  part  of  the  county  has  in  part  for  its  western  boundary 
the  river  Trent,  which  is  navigable  the  whole  of  its  length  in  this 
county.  It  has  been  famous  for  its  fishing  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  connected  with  the  river  Witham  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke,  which  it 
is  claimed  was  cut  by  the  Romans.  Thus  a  circular  route  exists  by  which 
a  barge  may  enter  the  Witham  at  Boston  and  proceed  to  Lincoln,  on 
by  the  Fossdyke,  into  the  Trent.  Moving  north  along  that  river  to  the 
Humber,  it  can  gain  the  sea  and  return  to  Boston  along  the  sea  coast 
of  this  county. 

Between  the  ridge  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  and  the  Chalk 
Wolds  lies  the  valley  of  the  Ancholme,  which  draws  its  supply  of  water 
from  springs  in  both  ranges  of  hills.  It,  like  the  Trent,  flows  north¬ 
wards  into  the  FI  umber;  and  they  are  the  only  important  streams 
which  do  so.  No  large  river  occurs  along  the  east  coast,  but  just  as 
rivers  have  many  lesser  streams  emptying  into  them,  so  along  the 
shores  of  the  Humber  and  North  Sea  are  innumerable  little  streams. 
Some  are  partly  natural,  but  most  are  now  more  or  less  artificial,  each 
having  a  local  name  of  Eau,  Beck,  Dyke  or  Drain,  while  their  broader 
outlets  to  the  sea  are  often  given  the  name  ‘  Haven  ’.  They  are 
localised  exactly  by  having  their  place  names  associated  with  them, — 
as  Scotter  Eau,  Bottesford  Beck,  Fossdyke,  Cardyke,  Halton  Drain, 
and  Tetney  Haven.  On  the  other  hand  the  waters  in  rarer  cases  have 
named  the  places  :  as  Sleaford  on  the  Slea,  Rasen  on  the  Rase,  Louth 
on  the  Lud,  Lin(coln)  from  the  Linn  or  pool  below  the  hill  now  called 
Brayford,  which  is  properly  Bra  ford,  the  name  again  being  associated 
with  its  position  in  proximity  to  the  hill. 

The  Wash  provides  an  outlet  for  several  streams:  the  Witham 
and  its  tributaries,  for  instance.  This  stream  has  a  curiously  unnatural 
course  now.  It  travels  from  the  south-west  of  the  county,  west  of  the 
Limestone,  northwards  to  Lincoln.  Flowing  through  the  wide  gap  in 
the  hills,  along  which  in  early  glacial  times  was  the  course  of  the  Trent, 
it  passes  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Wash.  The  river  Welland  too, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Glen  and  the  Gwash,  flows  east  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  through  Spalding  to  reach  the  Wash.  The 
Great  Fen  drainage  area  between  Boston  and  the  county  boundary  to 
the  south  provides  huge  stretches  of  water,  as  big  as  ordinary  rivers, 
which  most  of  these  dykes  or  drains  naturally  were  at  one  time  until 
they  were  banked  or  until  courses  were  cut  in  the  flat  country  side. 
Many  of  these  little  known  waterways  are  beloved  by  anglers,  and 
natives  from  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  and  Nottingham  may  be  found 
who  know  far  more  of  them  than  the  residents  of  our  own  count}’. 
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The  true  canal  system  of  this  county  which  was  once  of  very  great 
importance  has  now  been  seriously  injured  by  the  railways. 

In  some  districts  canals  are  important  still,  but  in  most  they  are 
unused  and  dilapidated,  though  they  are  yet,  in  places,  famous  for  their 
fish. 


It  can  be  seen  from  this  trifling  sketch  that  our  fresh-water  fishes 
have  a  wide  area  of  rivers,  canals,  dykes  and  drains  within  our  con¬ 
fines.  No  less  have  the  salt  water  loving  species  in  the  Estuary  of  the 
Humber  on  the  north,  our  shallow  inshore  waters  on  the  coast,  and  in 
the  great  expanse  of  the  Wash. 

This  list  is  published,  firstly,  in  order  to  place  on  record  the  species 
which  are  known  to  have  already  occurred  in  the  county,  and  secondly, 
with  the  view  of  getting  further  information  about  their  distribution 
from  our  members,  and  of  adding  to  the  number  of  species  recorded. 

Local  lists  have  already  been  published.  The  late  Mr.  Brogden, 
of  Spalding,  contributed  a  list  of  South  Lincolnshire  fishes  occurring  in 
the  Spalding  and  Wash  area  to  The  Naturalist  some  years  ago.  The 
late  Mr.  Max  Peacock,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  wrote  another  in  the  same 
periodical  for  his  native  parish. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  O.  T.  Olsen, 
named  above,  and  our  Past  President,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter. 
Mr.  H.  Donnison  has  looked  over  my  manuscript  and  has  given  me 
valuable  help  in  confirming  the  recent  occurrence  of  certain  species, 
and  by  adding  notes  regarding  the  marine  fish.  Mr.  R.  Mason,  of 
Grimsby,  the  expert  fisherman  and  article-writer  on  the  gentle  sport, 
has  also  most  kindly  gone  over  my  manuscript,  and  given  further 
information  regarding  the  fresh-water  fish.  Mr.  C.  P.  Arnold,  of 
Lincoln,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham,  f.e.s.,  also  late  of  that  City,  both 
enthusiastic  anglers,  who  know  our  local  waters  inland  and  marine, 
have  also  added  to  my  notes. 

My  own  notes  were  made  especially  when  I  was  resident  at 
Grimsby.  I  got  into  touch  with  the  local  longshore  fishermen,  and 
when  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  specimens  they  caught,  they  kindly 
brought  them  to  me  for  identification.  My  stock  of  notes  was  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  by  jottings  made  of  specimens  taken  whilst 
trawling  in  the  Humber  during  expeditions  for  that  purpose  arranged 
by  Dr.  Olsen  for  the  Grimsby  Naturalists’  Society.  Such  excursions 
were  very  fruitful,  as  were  also  the  facilities  of  accompanying  long¬ 
shoremen  and  shrimpers  while  at  their  work. 
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TELEOSTOMI. 

Acanthopterygii. 

PERCH.  Perea  fluviatilis,  Linn. 

Fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  county.  The  late  Mr. 
Brogden  says:  ‘Unfortunately,  although  very  slightly  de¬ 
creasing  in  numbers,  is  certainly  doing  so  in  size.  .  .  The 
largest  on  record  taken  in  the  Spalding  club  waters  was 
4^-lbs’.  Mr.  Max  Peacock  gave  the  highest  weight  as  3-lbs. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bottesford.  Mr.  R.  Mason  finds 
that  they  seldom  exceed  i-lb.  in  the  Trent;  he  states  that  he 
has  caught  very  small  ones  in  the  Waithe  beck.  In  the 
Louth  and  Tetney  canal  he  has  known  several  over  2-lbs.  in 
weight  to  be  caught.  In  the  Hob  Hole  Drain  at  Midville 
Mr.  R.  Shaw  has  caught  several  between  2-lbs.  and  3-lbs.  in 
weight  and  one  of  3^-lbs.  in  October  1909. 

RUFF.  Acerina  cernua,  Linn. 

‘  In  the  Spalding  club  waters,  but  is  not  common’.  (Brogden). 
Mr.  Musham  has  a  specimen  inches  in  length,  caught  in 
the  Ballast  pits,  Lincoln,  in  1906,  by  Mr.  Holden.  Witham 
and  Fossdyke,  not  so  frequent  as  formerly  (C  P  Arnold). 
‘They  are  fairly  plentiful  in  the  Trent  and  the  Ancholme  ’ 
(R  Mason). 

SEA  BASS.  Marone  labrax,  Linn. 

Taken  occasionally  in  trawl  nets  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
Wash  (H  Donnison).  Immingham  Dock  contains  a  good 
number  ;  they  are  caught  up  to  3-lbs.  in  weight,  and  a  reli¬ 
able  informant  tells  me  he  has  seen  some  there  up  to  10-lbs. 
in  weight  (R  Mason).  A  small  one  caught  in  the  Witham 
below  the  docks  at  Boston  (C  P  Arnold). 

RED  MULLET.  Mullus  barbatus,  Linn. 

‘  Occasionally  ascends  the  Welland’  (Brogden).  Caught  now 
and  again  in  trawl  nets  all  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
estuaries  (H  Donnison). 

GREEN  WRASSE.  Labrus  lineatus,  Donovan. 

According  to  Day  this  is  a  variety  of  the  Ballan  Wrasse 
(L.  maciilatus),  and  seems  to  be  partial  to  the  East  coast.  It 
has  been  taken  in  and  about  the  Wash,  and  at  Grimsby. 
The  Grimsby  specimen  was  taken  in  May  1881,  and 
measured  16 \  inches  in  length.  This  is  the  largest  example 
known  to  Day  and  is  figured  on  plate  lxxi  of  his  work  on 
‘  British  Fishes’.  Not  met  with  so  frequently  as  the  Striped 
Wrasse.  Generally  on  rough  ground  along  the  coast  (H 
Donnison). 

STRIPED  WRASSE.  Labrus  mixtus,  Linn. 

Fairly  frequently  met  with  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Wash 
(H  Donnison). 

BERGYLT.  Scorpana  dactyloptera .  De  la  Roche. 

Taken  rarely  in  the  Humber.  A  specimen  is  in  the  Grimsby 
Museum. 
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MILLER’S  THUMB  or  BULL  HEAD,  Coitus  gobio ,  Linn. 

This  species  is  generally  distributed  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  both  the  Welland  and 
the  Glen,  especially  after  a  long  drought  (Brogden).  In 
Horncastle  canal,  Waring  and  Bain  rivers,  sometimes  as 
long  as  four  inches  (Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter).  In  the  Trent 
from  which  it  sometimes  gets  into  the  drain  outfalls  of  the 
Bottesford  district  (Max  Peacock).  Has  occurred  in  the 
Witham  at  Lincoln  (J  F  Musham).  ‘  Waithe  Beck.  I  have 
caught  Trout  in  this  beck  where  it  passes  through  Barnoldby 
Park  with  a  partly  digested  Miller’s  Thumb  which  it  disgorged 
on  being  handled  ’  (R  Mason). 

SHORT  SPINED  SEA  BULLHEAD.  Cottus  sc  orpins,  Linn. 

This  species  is  reported  by  Brogden  as  plentiful  in  the  Wash. 
It  is  a  common  species  in  the  Humber.  Numerous  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  estuaries.  Have  caught  600  in  one 
hour’s  haul  of  a  shrimp  net,  within  ^-mile  of  the  shore  at 
Theddlethorpe  (H  Donnison). 

BUBALIS.  Cottus  bubalis,  Euphrasen. 

A  rare  species  taken  in  the  Wash,  and  one  example  dredged 
from  the  Humber. 

GREY  GURNARD.  Trigla  gurnardus,  Linn. 

A  common  species  all  along  the  coast.  A  favourite  bait  of  the 
‘Crabbers’  (H  Donnison). 

RED  GURNARD.  Trigla  cuculus,  Linn. 

A  common  species,  though  not  plentiful  inshore.  Frequently 
taken  in  the  Humber,  and  in  the  Wash.  One  caught  in  the 
Fossdyke  by  Mr.  Brogden. 

TUBFISH.  Trigla  hivundo,  Bloch. 

Locally  called  Latchet,  and  is  fairly  frequent  in  the  Humber. 
Brogden  records  two  taken  in  the  Fossdyke.  Odd  Latchet 
only  occasionally  taken  in  the  coastal  waters  (H  Donnison). 

POGGE  or  ARMED  BULLHEAD.  Agonus  cataphractus ,  Linn. 

‘One  of  the  commonest  fishes  of  the  Wash’  (Brogden).  It  is 
also  plentiful  in  the  Humber  and  caught  in  numbers  by  the 
shrimpers.  Known  as  ‘Hard  Heads’  by  fishermen.  Have 
caught  100  in  one  haul  near  Theddlethorpe  (H  Donnison). 

LUMP  SUCKER.  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  Linn. 

Several  examples  have  been  taken  in  the  Wash,  and  a  few  in 
the  Humber.  They  occur  sparingly  along  the  coast.  Brog¬ 
den  records  them  as  being  common  in  South  Lincolnshire . 
during  the  Spring  months. 

SEA  SNAIL.  Liparis  vulgaris,  Flem. 

Not  common  in  the  Wash.  At  times  fairly  plentiful  in  the 
Humber. 

MONTAGU’S  SUCKER.  Liparis  montagui,  Donov. 

Fairly  frequent  in  the  Humber  and  the  Wash. 
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SPOTTED  GOBY.  Gobius  minutus,  Gmel. 

Is  seen  rarely  in  the  sand-pools  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
estuaries. 

JOHN  DORY.  Zeus  faber,  Linn. 

Is  a  rare  fish  off  this  coast.  Has  been  taken  in  the  Humber 
once  or  twice.  Odd  fish  are  generally  found  in  the  coastal 
waters  by  the  trawlers.  Spratters  in  the  Wash  sometimes 
catch  several  in  one  haul  of  their  stow  net.  Sometimes 
stranded  on  the  sand-banks  in  the  Wash.  (H  Donnison). 

BOAR=FISH.  Capros  aper,  Linn. 

Buckland  records  one  brought  into  Grimsby  alive,  having  been 
taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  in  1879.  It  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  being  reported  only  at  long  intervals. 

SCAD  or  HORSE  MACKEREL.  Caranx  trachvrus,  Linn. 

Is  fairly  often  seen  at  the  fish  markets,  having  been  caught 
along  the  coast  chiefly,  and  is  taken  at  times  in  the  estuaries. 

MACKEREL.  Scomber  vernalis,  Linn. 

At  certain  seasons  this  well-known  species  is  very  common 
along  the  coast. 

OPAH.  Lampris  luna,  Linn. 

Mr.  Brogden  says :  ‘  I  have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  fish 
caught  about  1879,  and  weighing  63-lbs.  I  believe  it  has  also 
been  taken  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Welland  brushwork  ’.  It 
is  at  intervals  taken  along  the  coast,  and  has  been  found 
stranded  on  the  beach  near  Humberstone. 

SWORD  FISH.  Xiphias  gladius,  Linn. 

A  specimen  in  the  Sheffield  Museum  was  found  on  a  sandbank 
just  outside  the  Witham  near  Boston.  Sept.  20th.  1892  ;  it  is 
8  feet  4  inches  in  length.  On  28th  September,  1909,  Mr.  T. 
Bray,  fisherman,  Friskney,  found  one  stranded  about  a  mile 
from  Gibraltar  Point,  the  S.W.  side  of  Wainfleet  Haven.  It 
was  10  feet  long  and  weighed  i6|  stones. 

GREATER  WEEVER.  Trachinus  draco,  Linn. 

‘  Occh -ionally  met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  ’ 
(Brogden).  Brought  up  at  intervals  in  the  trawls  off  the 
coast,  and  rarely  taken  in  the  Humber. 

COMMON  WEEVER.  Trachinus  vipera,  Cuv. 

Fairly  common  in  the  Humber  and  along  the  coast.  They  are 
locally  called  ‘Sting  Fish’,  and  are  picked  out  for  destruc¬ 
tion.  They  are  capable  of  inflicting  painful  wounds  with 
their  sharp  spines,  which  produce  violent  inflammation 
(H  Donnison). 

DRAGONET.  Callionymus  lyra,  Linn. 

Is  frequently  taken  in  the  shrimp  trawls  on  the  sandy  coast  of 
Lincolnshire  (H  Donnison).  Often  taken  in  the  Humber  by 
the  shrimpers. 
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ANGLER.  Lophius  piscatorius,  Linn. 

Is  very  common  on  the  coast ;  often  they  are  found  flung  upon 
the  beach  after  a  storm.  The  larger  ones  seen  on  the 
Grimsby  fish  market  are  no  doubt  from  deep  water,  but  a 
Humber  specimen  of  large  size  is  recorded  in  The  Zoologist, 
May  1845.  Brogden  records  it  for  Fossdyke,  September  1892. 

WOLF'FISH  or  CATTISH.  Anarrhiclias  lupus,  Linn. 

Brogden  says  :  ‘  I  sent  a  fine  specimen  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
Leicester  Museum  which  I  saw  killed  with  a  boat  sprit  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Welland  Stray  Cat-fish  get  stranded  on 
the  off  banks  in  the  Wash  (H  Donnison). 

SHANNY.  Blennius  pholis,  Linn. 

Taken  in  the  Humber  and  along  the  coast.  Very  plentiful  in 
the  Wash,  and  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the  shrimpers 
(Brogden). 

BUTTERFISH.  Centvonotus  gunnellus,  Linn. 

Frequently  taken  in  the  Humber.  Very  plentiful  in  the  Wash 
in  warm  weather  (Brogden).  Plentiful  in  the  Lincolnshire 
flats  (Yarrell).  Have  seen  it  in  the  Wash  (C  P  Arnold). 

VIVIPAROUS  BLENNY.  Zoarces  viviparus,  Linn. 

It  is  fairly  common  in  the  Humber  and  along  the  coast.  Very 
common  in  summer  in  the  Wash.  Twenty  or  thirty  may 
often  be  taken  at  one  lift  of  the  shrimp  trawl  (Brogden). 

AN  ACANTHI  N I. 

COD.  Gadus  morrhua,  Linn. 

Is  plentiful  all  along  the  coast;  a  great  number  being  landed 
in  the  autumn  (H  Donnison).  Have  taken  good  codling  off 
the  coast  at  Chapel  in  the  autumn  (C  P  Arnold). 

HADDOCK.  Gadus  (Bglefinus,  Linn. 

Like  the  Cod,  it  is  a  common  species  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  as  a  marketable  fish.  Spratters  in  the  Wash  occasion¬ 
ally  catch  them  in  their  stow  nets  (H  Donnison). 

BIB.  Gadus  luscus,  Linn. 

Fairly  frequent  along  the  coast. 

COAL-FISH.  Gadus  virens,  Linn. 

Is  common  in  the  North  Sea,  and  small  fish  are  to  be  found  in 
numbers  in  the  Humber.  Fair  sized  fish  have  been  reported 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  Wash. 

WHITING.  Gadus  merlangus,  Linn. 

Small  ones  are  taken  in  large  quantities  at  times  in  shrimp 
nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  (Brogden).  Up  to  being 
half  grown,  is  caught  in  numbers  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
estuaries  (H  Donnison).  Plentiful  in  the  Alexandra  Dock, 
Grimsby,  in  August  and  September,  small  in  size  (R  Mason). 
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POLLACK.  Gadus  pollachius,  Linn. 

Does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  common.  A  few  have  been  taken 
in  the  Humber. 

HAKE,  Merluccius  vulgaris,  Cuv. 

‘  Occasionally  found  stranded  on  the  sandbanks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Welland’  (Brogden). 

LING.  Molva  vulgaris,  Flem. 

Is  fairly  frequent,  but  those  taken  inshore  are  not  of  large  size. 

BURBOLT.  Lota  vulgaris,  Cuv. 

In  the  great  East  Fen  in  Lincolnshire,  although  it  is  not 
generally  distributed  over  that  county  (Day).  Seldom 
caught  in  the  Trent;  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  One  of 
i^-lbs.  weight  was  caught  in  the  River  Steeping  at  Thorpe 
Culvert  some  years  ago  (R  Mason).  Many  caught  in  the 
Boston  river  and  docks  (H  Donnison).  Large  ones  from 
the  Barlings  River  (C  P  Arnold).  Dunston  Beck  (C  Popham). 
Witham  (J  Conway  Walter). 

FIVE=BEARDED  ROCKLING.  Motella  mustela,  Linn. 

A  rare  species  in  the  Humber  and  Wash. 

THREE=BEARDEB  ROCKLING.  Motella  tricirrata,  Bloch. 

Is  taken  occasionally  off  the  Lincolnshire  coast. 

LESSER  FORKBEARD,  Raniceps  raminus,  Linn. 

A  very  rare  species,  once  taken  in  the  Plumber. 

HALIBUT.  Hippog  lossus  vulgaris,  Fiem. 

Seen  rarely  inshore  ;  a  few  stranded  on  the  beach  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  This  species  frequents  the  deeper  water. 

LONG  ROUGH  DAB.  Hippoglossoides  limandoides,  Bloch. 

Young  specimens  often  occur  in  the  Humber. 

TURBOT.  Rhombus  maximus,  Linn. 

Taken  in  the  Wash  and  Humber.  The  young  are  frequently 
caught  in  shrimp  trawls,  especially  between  Somercotes  and 
Mablethorpe.  Larger  ones  are  occasionally  taken  in  our 
coastal  waters  (PI  Donnison). 

BRILL.  Rhombus  Icevis,  Linn. 

Is  found  generally  along  the  coast  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers, 
according  to  season.  Common  in  the  Humber  and  Wash. 
Plentiful  between  Donna  Nook  and  Sutton-on-Sea,  and  met 
with  all  along  the  coast,  brood  especially  numerous,  many 
being  caught  in  shrimp  nets  (H  Donnison). 

MEGRIM.  Lepidorhombus  megastoma,  Donov. 

Not  common  in  the  Lincolnshire  waters.  Has  occurred  in  the 
Wash.  One  specimen  was  taken  in  the  Humber,  1904. 
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PLAICE.  Pleuvonectes  platessa,  Linn. 

Large  numbers  of  small  size  are  found  all  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  Wash  and  Humber  ;  those  of  marketable  size  in  fair 
quantity  off  and  between  Tetney  and  Sutton-on-Sea  (H 
Donnison). 

DAB.  Pleuvonectes  limanda,  Linn. 

Numerous  in  the  coastal  waters,  especially  the  young,  many 
being  caught  in  the  shrimp  nets,  and  by  inshore  trawlers 
(H  Donnison). 

LEMON  DAB.  Pleuvonectes  micvocephalus,  Donov. 

Frequent  in  the  Wash.  Numerous  in  the  Humber,  which  is 
a  favourite  resort  for  immature  flat-fish. 

WITCH.  Pleuvonectes  cynoglossus,  Linn. 

A  few  have  been  taken  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Humber. 

FLOUNDER.  Pleuvonectes  flesus,  Linn. 

Common  in  the  Wash  and  Humber,  and  along  the  coast. 
Ascends  the  rivers,  especially  the  Trent  (C  P  Arnold). 


SOLE.  Solea  vulgavis,  Quens. 

Those  taken  in  the  Humber  are,  as  a  rule,  small.  In  the  Wash 
Mr.  Brogden  has  taken  them  up  to  3^-lbs.  the  pair. 
Numerous  all  along  the  Lincolnshire  coast  from  small  to 
large.  An  exceptionally  good  ground  is  situate  between 
Somercotes  and  Sutton-on-Sea.  In  one  hour’s  haul  of  a 
shrimp  net  from  the  ‘  Protector  ’  on  the  27th  August,  1904, 
1732  soles,  mostly  small,  were  caught  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  (H  Donnison). 

LEMON  SOLE.  Solea  lascavis,  Risso. 

Frequent  in  the  Wash  and  along  the  coast.  At  times  common 
in  the  Humber.  Skegness  (C  P  Arnold). 

VARIEGATED  SOLE.  Solea  vaviegata,  Flem. 

Occasionally  occurs  in  the  Humber. 

SOLENETTE.  Solea  lutea,  Bonap. 

Dr.  Olsen  has.  several  specimens  taken  off  the  coast  and  in  the 
Humber.  Common  in  the  estuaries  and  along  the  coast 
(H  Donnison). 


PLECTOGNATHI. 

SUN-FISH.  Ovthagoviscus  mola,  Linn. 

A  few  specimens  have  occurred ;  one  of  these,  stranded  at 
Friskney,  is  in  the  Lincoln  Museum. 
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PERCESOCES. 

GREY  MULLET.  Mugil  capito,  Cuv. 

As  a  rule  very  common  in  the  early  autumn  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Welland  (Brogden).  In  the  Humber  large 
shoals  are  met  with  (J  F  Musham).  C  P  Arnold  has  taken 
it  in  the  Humber.  Frequents  the  upper  channels  and  ‘  lows  ’ 
in  the  Wash,  several  hundreds  sometimes  being  caught  by  a 
single  net  in  one  tide  (H  Donnison). 

LESSER  GREY  MULLET.  Mugil  chelo,  Cuv 

Of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Wash. 

LARGER  LAUNCE  or  SAND=EEL.  Ammodytes  lanceolatus,  Lesauv. 

Plentiful  in  the  Wash  and  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  (Brogden). 
Young  ones  have  been  taken  at  Cleethorpes. 

LESSER  LAUNCE.  Ammodytes  tobianus,  Linn. 

Occasionally  taken  in  the  shrimp  trawls  in  the  Wash  (Brogden). 
Along  the  coast  and  in  the  Humber. 

GARFISH.  Belone  vulgaris,  Flem. 

Frequently  taken  by  inshore  fishermen  all  along  the  coast. 

HEMIBRANCHII. 

THREE-SPINED  STICKLEBACK.  Gastrosteus  aculeatus,  Linn. 

Not  at  all  as  plentiful  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the 
number  of  ditches  in  the  district  (Brogden).  In  the  ‘lows’ 
at  Skegness,  and  in  Boston  docks  (J  F  Musham).  Is  fairly 
distributed  over  the  county. 

TEN-SPINED  STICKLEBACK.  Gastrosteus  pungitius,  Linn. 

Commonly  found  in  ponds  and  ditches, 

LOPHOBRANCHII. 

GREATER  PIPE-FISH.  Syngnathus  acus,  Linn. 

Common  in  the  Wash  (C  P  Arnold). 

SNAKE  PIPE-FISH.  Nerophis  cequoreus,  Linn. 

In  the  Wash  ;  rare. 

STRAIGHT-NOSED  PIPE-FISH.  Nerophis  ophidon,  Linn. 

Brogden  records  this  with  other  members  of  the  family  for  the 
Wash  district.  Mr.W  Eagle  Clarke  had  a  fine  specimen  taken 
to  him  which  was  found  on  the  beach  at  Skegness,  September 
1886. 

LESSER  or  WORM  PIPE=FISH.  Nerophis  lumbriciformis,  Linn. 

Recorded  for  Lincolnshire  by  Brogden. 

SEA  HORSE.  Hippocampus  antiquorum,  Leach. 

Mr.  C  P  Arnold  took  one  from  a  shrimp  trawl  off  the  entrance 
to  the  Witham,  1886. 
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PIKE.  Esox  lucius,  Linn. 

Common  throughout  the  county.  In  the  Trent  there  are  large 
fish,  but  7-lbs.  or  8-lbs.  may  be  considered  a  good  fish.  Mr. 
Musham  gives  io-lbs.  as  a  good  fish  in  the  Witham.  Mr. 
E  T  Cooke,  Spalding,  caught  one  weighing  23plbs. 
(H  Donnison). 

OSTARIOPHYSI. 

CARP.  Cyprimis  carpio,  Linn. 

Very  few  in  the  Trent;  many  of  great  size  in  Croxby  Pond 
(R  Mason).  In  ponds  at  Wispington  (Rev.  J  Conway 
Walter).  Ashby-de-la-Lound  (J  F  Musham).  Only  an 
introduction  in  the  district,  and  not  at  all  plentiful  anywhere 
(Brogden). 

AZURINE.  Cyprinus  cceruleus,  Jenyns. 

Believed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Glen  by  more  than  one 
angler  (Brogden).  A  few  have  been  caught  in  the  Witham 
in  Lincolnshire  (Day). 

GUDGEON.  Gobio  fluviatilis ,  Flem. 

Common  in  the  Welland  and  Glen,  in  which  latter  river  it 
attains  an  unusual  size  (Brogden).  Formerly  plentiful  in  the 
Trent,  but  now  very  scarce ;  there  are  many  fine  ones  in 
the  Waithe  Beck  (R  Mason).  Upper  Witham,  also  in  the 
Barlings  river,  and  also  below  Newton-on-Trent  (J  F 
Musham).  Horncastle  Navigation  and  Bain. 

RUDD.  Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus,  Linn. 

Horncastle  district  (Rev.  J  Conway  Walter).  Very  scarce 
indeed  in  the  Trent  (R  Mason).  Plentiful  in  all  large  drains, 
also  in  Welland  and  Glen  (Brogden).  Occurs  frequently: 
Fiskerton  Pits  and  Horsley  Deeps,  Bardney  (J  F  Musham). 
Witham  :  fairly  common,  but  local  (C  P  Arnold). 

ROACH.  Leuciscus  rutilis  Linn. 

Plentiful  in  most  waters  in  the  county. 

DACE.  Leuciscus  dobula,  Linn. 

There  are  fine  ones  in  Waithe  Beck  (R  Mason).  Common  in 
Spalding  district  and  attaining  large  dimensions  (Brogden). 
Witham,  Barlings  river  and  tributaries  (C  P  Arnold).  Trent 
(J  F  Musham). 

CHUB.  Leuciscus  cephalus,  Linn. 

To  be  found  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Welland  and  Glen, 
but  not  plentiful ;  has  also  been  taken  in  Vernatts  drain 
(Brogden).  Trent,  in  good  numbers  and  size  (R  Mason). 
Horncastle  district  (Rev  J  Conway  Walter).  Witham,  near 
Aubourn  and  between  Bardney  and  Wragby  (J  F  Musham). 
Barlings  river  (C  P  Arnold). 
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MINNOW.  Leuciscus  phoxinus,  Linn. 

Only  a  few  in  the  Welland  and  Glen  (Brogden).  A  very  few 
in  the  Trent  (R  Mason).  Swarm  in  a  beck  at  Rand,  near 
Wragby  (J  F  Musham).  Barlings  river  (C  P  Arnold). 

BARBEL.  Barbus  vulgaris,  Flem. 

In  the  Trent,  8-lbs.  is  the  largest  I  have  taken  ;  but  30  years 
ago  they  were  caught  nearly  twice  the  size  (R  Mason).  I 
have  had  large  catches  of  this  fish  in  the  Trent  (C  P  Arnold). 

TENCH.  Tinea  vulgaris,  Cuv. 

Horsley  deeps,  Bardney  and  Kirton,  near  Boston  (J  F 
Musham).  Common  in  all  drains  and  many  ponds  (Brogden) 
Witham  (C  P  Arnold). 

LAKE  BREAM.  Abramis  brama,  Linn. 

Has  in  the  last  few  years  become  plentiful  in  the  river  Glen 
(Brogden).  In  the  Witham  (Rev.  J  Conway  Walter).  In 
the  Ancholme  they  frequently  run  up  to  5-lbs.  In  the  Trent 
above  Gainsborough  they  have  been  caught  up  to  7-lbs. 
(R  Mason).  Used  to  be  taken  in  the  Witham  at  Lincoln 
(J  F  Musham). 

WHITE  BREAM.  Abramis  blicca,  Bloch. 

In  the  Ancholme  and  Trent,  seldom  exceeding  i-lb.  (R  Mason). 
Witham  (C  P  Arnold). 

BLEAK.  Alburnus  lucidus,  Heck.  Sc  Kner. 

To  be  found  sparingly  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Welland  and 
Glen  (Brogden).  Horncastle  district  (Rev.  J  Conway 
Walter).  Trent  in  quantity  (R  Mason).  Witham  (J  F 
Musham). 

LOACH.  Nemachilus  barbatula,  Linn. 

Horncastle  Canal  (Rev.  J  Conway  Walter).  Waithe  Beck 
(R  Mason).  Numerous  in  the  Sincil  dyke  at  Bargate  Bridge, 
Lincoln  (J  F  Mushamj.  Common  in  the  Witham  (C  P 
Arnold). 

SPINOUS  LOACH.  Cobitis  tcenia,  Linn. 

Occasionally  taken  in  the  ‘butt  nets’  (Brogden).  A  much 
rarer  form  than  the  preceding,  and  has  been  recorded  from 
the  Trent  (Day).  Witham,  at  Bardney  and  Five  Mile  House 
(J  F  Musham). 

MALACOPTERYGII. 

SALMON.  Sahno  salar,  Linn. 

Taken  almost  annually  in  the  flounder  nets  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Welland  (Brogden).  I  have  seen  salmon  jump  feet  out  of 
the  water  opposite  Cleethorpes  to  escape  the  porpoises 
which  invariably  follow  them.  Somewhere  about  Ferriby, 
three  miles  past  Barton-on-Humber,  there  used  to  be  a 
number  of  salmon  near  inshore ;  whether  they  made  that  a 
resting  place  before  ascending  the  Trent  I  do  not  know,  but 
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when  the  young  had  attained  the  grilse  stage  they  used, 
before  going  to  sea,  to  remain  for  some  little  time  in  the 
Humber  off  Winteringham,  where  sad  havoc  was  made  with 
them  by  small  trawling  boats.  Salmon  sometimes  enter  the 
brick  pits  between  Barton  and  New  Holland  through  the 
entrances  in  the  Humber  Bank  made  for  warping  purposes. 
Several  years  ago  the  Anglers'  News  published  an  article  I 
wrote  as  to  the  cause  whv  salmon  ascend  the  Trent  in  such 
small  numbers  now  compared  with  formerly.  After  spawn¬ 
ing,  many  salmon  become  very  weak,  and  people  living  at 
Burton  Stather  told  me  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  dead 
or  nearly  dead  salmon  floating  down  the  river  exhausted  in 
consequence  (R  Mason).  Sir  Charles  Anderson  wrote  :  ‘  In 
1806,  John  Barrick,  of  Barrow,  gamekeeper,  stated  that  his 
father  rented  the  fishery  at  Barrow,  and  that  30  years  ago 
he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  eighteen  salmon  in  one  tide, 
one  weighed  47-lbs.,  another  46-lbs.,  the  remainder  from  18 
to  20-lbs.  each.  At  Killingholme  100  salmon  were  caught  at 
one  tide  ’.  Caught  by  the  Somercotes  and  Saltfleet  shore 
fishermen  (H  Donnison).  Trent  (C  P  Arnold). 

SEA  TROUT  Salmo  trutta,  Linn. 

Frequently  taken  in  the  flounder  nets  in  the  Welland 
(Brogden).  Are  sometimes  taken  in  numbers  from  the 
Witham  opposite  Boston  Parish  Church  (J  F  Musham). 
They  run  up  many  tidal  delpns  from  the  Humber  into  the 
marshes  between  Stallingborough  and  Goxhill,  and  also  into 
the  warping  pits  between  New  Holland  and  Barton 
(R  Mason).  Taken  off  the  foreshore  near  Somercotes  and 
Saltfleet  (H  Donnison). 

TROUT.  Salmo  fario ,  Linn. 

Occasionally  taken  in  the  Welland,  Glen  and  Vernatts 
(Brogden).  Not  plentiful;  they  are  caught  occasionally 
where  a  stream  enters  the  Trent.  There  are  many  in  the 
Freshney  near  Great  and  Little  Cotes.  In  the  Waithe  Beck 
I  have  seen  them  up  to  3-lbs.,  and  have  caught  several  over 
2-lbs.  ;  one  of  5-lbs.  was  shot  a  few  years  ago.  Sleaford  has 
a  fine  trout  stream  :  I  caught  20  brace  in  one  outing  in  1900 
with  the  fly.  In  the  May  fly  season  they  have  been  caught 
up  to  g-lbs.  near  the  old  Paper  Mill  (R  Mason).  Snarford 
beck,  and  Upper  Bain  ;  an  odd  one  is  seen  about  Brace- 
bridge.  A  large  specimen  v/as  taken  at  Bardney,  weighing 
7s-lbs.  (J  F  Musham).  At  Sleaford  several  trout  may  be 
seen  at  the  Town  Bridge ;  they  have  become  quite  tame  and 
wait  for  food  to  be  thrown  to  them  by  the  passers  by. 

GRAYLING.  Thymallus  vexillifer ,  Linn. 

Claythorpe  and  Withern  stream,  four  miles  from  Alford,  I 
caught  in  five  outings  33  Grayling ;  they  run  fine  in  that 
stream,  seldom  under  1  -lb.  each.  The  33  weighed  42^-lbs. 
The  Gwash,  near  Stamford,  was  stocked  less  than  20  years 
ago,  and  now  has  a  good  head  of  fish.  The  only  other 
stream  in  Lincolnshire  I  know  to  contain  Grayling  is  the 
Lymm  between  Partney  Mill  and  Holton  Holgate.  It  was 
stocke.d  5  or  6  years  ago  by  the  Spilsby  Angling  Club. 
(R  Mason).  The  river  Bain  has  been  stocked  from  Clay¬ 
thorpe  (Rev.  J  Conway  Walter). 
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SMELT.  Osmevus  eperlanus,  Linn. 

Abundant  in  the  Wash  and  Welland,  and  taken  in  large 
quantities  (Brogden).  Plentiful  in  the  Trent  at  Torksey  and 
Lea.  In  Boston  Docks  they  are  numerous  (J  F  Musham). 
They  abound  in  the  Alexandra  Docks,  Grimsby,  and  run  to 
a  fine  size  in  September  (R  Mason).  They  hug  the  shore  all 
along  the  coast,  but  favour  the  brackish  water  of  the 
Humber,  Witham,  Welland  and  Wainfleet  Haven,  where 
large  quantities  are  caught.  The  horse  nets  near  Skegness 
sometimes  each  catch  a  score  along  with  the  shrimps 
(H  Donnison). 

HOI  TIN.  Cong  onus  oxyrhynchus ,  Linn. 

In  British  Fishes ,  Day  writes:  ‘I  received  the  first  recorded 
British  example  17th  April,  1S77,  from  Lincolnshire  ’.  The 
plate  illustrating  the  specimen  is  drawn  from  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  example  which  was  7-inches  long,  though  the  fish  attains 
to  more  than  twice  that  length. 

ANCHOVY.  Engraulis  encrasicholus,  Linn. 

Is  recorded  for  Boston  by  Day.  Occasionally  caught  in  the 
tidal  part  of  the  Witham  ;  one,  October,  1915,  in  Boston  Dock 
(H  Donnison). 

HERRING.  Clupea  harengus,  Linn. 

Very  plentiful  in  the  season. 

PILCHARD.  Clupea  pilchanius,  Linn. 

1  I  have  only  seen  three  specimens  taken  in  the  '‘Butt”  nets 
at  Fossdyke,  1895’  (Brogden). 

SPRAT.  Clupea  sprattus,  Linn. 

At  intervals  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Humber.  Chiefly  caught 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Wash  in  stow  nets.  Have  seen 
100  tons  taken  to  Boston  on  one  tide.  Not  so  plentiful  at 
the  present  time  (H  Donnison). 

SHAD.  Clupea  alosa,  Linn. 

Occasionally  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  (Brogden). 

TWAITE.  Clupea  finta ,  Cuv. 

Of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Wash. 


APODES. 


EEL.  Anguilla  vulgaris ,  Turton. 

Professor  j  W  Carr  notes  a  large  one  in  the  Nottingham 
Museum,  caught  at  Grantham,  31st  October,  189O.  It 
measured  46-2-inches  in  length,  10-inches  in  girth,  and 
weighed  8-lbs.  6-oz.  Mr.  Brogden  divides  this  species  into 
the  loilowmg :  The  Sharp-nosed  Eel  (A.  vulgaris ),  Snig  Eel 
(A.  mediorostris,  Yarrell),  Broad- nosed  Eel  (A.  labirostris, 
Kisso),  and  says;  ‘  All  the  Eels  are  plentiful,  but  the  Broad¬ 
nosed  undoubtedly  attain  the  greatest  weight  and  are  locally 
called  Browits.  There  is  also  an  eel  which  attains  great 
size,  but  weighs  very  lightly,  locally  called  Frog-mouthed  Eel1. 
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CONGER.  Conger  vulgaris,  Cuv. 

A  few  have  been  taken  each  year.  Brogden  says  :  ‘  The  largest 
I  have  caught  was  6-pfeet  long,  and  weighed  31^-lbs.,  at 
Holbeach  Marsh,  1894’.  Large  specimens  are  sometimes 
stranded  on  the  mud  flats  of  Wainfleet  ( J  F  Musham).  Have 
seen  them  cast  up  by  the  tide  on  the  mud  flats  in  the  Wash 
(C  P  Arnold). 


GANOIDS. 

STURGEON.  Acipenser  sturio,  Linn. 

Occasionally  in  the  Humber.  Brogden  says:  ‘It  frequently 
ascends  the  Welland.  One  was  taken  exactly  in  front  of  my 
gate  a  few  years  ago  by  a  blow  from  a  boat  hook.  The  same 
man  caught  another  in  the  same  year  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  weighing  18  stones.  They  have  been  taken  in  the 
New  River,  Cowbit  Wash,  and  in  Vernatt’s  drain  ’.  Mr. 
Max  Peacock  records  one  found  in  the  Trent,  at  Althorpe, 
July,  igoo.  It  seemed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  screw  or 
paddle  of  a  steamship.  It  was-  ypfeet  long,  and  weighed 
9  stones.  They  occasionally  ascend  the  Trent  as  far  as  the 
Weir  above  Newark.  Mr.  David  Slater,  of  Newark,  was 
spinning  below  the  Weir  for  Salmon  many  years  ago,  and 
foul-hooked  a  Sturgeon,  which,  after  being  played  a  long 
time,  broke  away  (R  Mason).  The  largest  I  know  of,  taken 
in  the  county,  was  in  the  Barlings,  near  Langworth ;  it 
scaled  33-cwt.  (J  F  Musham). 


HOLOCEPHALI. 

CHIMERA.  Chimara  monstrosa,  Linn. 

Rarely  caught  along  the  coast.  One  was  brought  into  Grimsby 
by  a  longshore  fisherman,  12th  September,  1889.  Others 
have  been  caught  occasionally. 


CHONDROPTERYGIANS. 

ROUGH  HOUND.  Scyllium  canicula,  Linn. 

Occasionally  in  the  Wash  and  along  the  coast. 

NURSE  HOUND.  Scyllium  stellar e,  Linn. 

In  the  Wash,  and  rarely  along  the  coast. 

SMOOTH  HOUND.  Mustelus  vulgaris,  Day. 

‘  Often  found  dead,  left  by  the  receding  tide  on  Holbeach  Out- 
Marshes  ’  (Brogden). 

HAMMER  HEAD.  Zygcena  malleus,  Risso. 

In  1900  one  was  landed  on  the  fish  market  at  Grimsby.  It 
had  been  taken  by  a  longshore  fisherman  just  outside  the 
Humber. 
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TOPE.  Galeus  vulgaris,  Flem. 

‘  Frequently  to  be  found  dead  on  the  Holbeac’n  Out-Marshes, 
having  been  left  by  the  tide’  (Brogden).  Is  occasionally 
caught  (H  Donnison). 

PICKED  DOGFISH.  Acanthias  vulgaris,  Risso. 

In  great  shoals ;  works  havoc  among  the  fish  caught  for  food. 
During  the  present  summer  (1915)  they  were  landed  at  Skeg¬ 
ness  by  the  ton  (H  Donnison). 

GREENLAND  SHARK.  Lcsmargus  microcephalus,  Bl.  Schn. 

A  fine  specimen  was  taken  off  Donna  Nook,  3rd  November, 
1898,  and  brought  to  the  Grimsby  Fish  Market. 

MONK=FISH.  Rhina  squatina,  Linn. 

Not  uncommon  along  the  coast.  One  was  taken  in  the 
Humber,  1899*  Small  ones  are  common  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  estuaries.  A  smack’s  shrimp  net  will  sometimes 
have  upwards  of  100  (H  Donnison). 

SKATE.  Raia  batis,  Linn. 

A  common  species  along  the  coast,  especially  between  Tetney 
Haven  and  Mablethorpe,  where  they  vary  in  size  from  small 
to  large  (H  Donnison).  Small  ones  are  numerous  in  the 
Humber  and  Wash  ;  occasionally  a  large  one  is  taken. 

THORNBACK.  Raia  clavata,  Linn. 

More  numerous  than  the  previous  species,  and  of  larger 
average  size  (H  Donnison). 

SPOTTED  RAY.  Raia  maculata,  Mont. 

Not  quite  so  frequently  seen  as  the  foregoing,  one  or  two  taken 
per  haul  (H  Donnison). 

STING  RAY.  Trygon  pastinaca,  Linn. 

Taken  along  the  coast  rarely.  One  was  brought  into  Grimsby, 
17th  May,  1898.  Odd  one  taken  in  the  trawl  (H  Donnison). 


CYCLQSTOMES. 

SEA  LAMPREY.  Petromyzon  marinas,  Linn. 

Fairly  frequent  in  the  Wash  and  Humber.  ‘  Fairly  plentiful  ; 
A  specimen  I  caught  at  Surfleet  in  1884,  measures  2  feet 
9  inches  ’.  (Brogden). 

LAMPERN  or  RIVER  LAMPREY.  Petromyzon  fluviatilis,  Linn. 

Welland  and  Glen  (Brogden).  Waring  River  (Rev.  J  Conway 
Walter).  Trent,  at  Knaithe  and  Lea  (J  F  Musham).  Used 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  Freshney  ;  a  few  in  the  Lud. 


Xmrulnsfjir*  J^aturaltsts'  Simon. 

Founded  June  12th,  1893. 
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